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Berlin. 


The mind of no country in ancient or modern times has taken 
bolder or more characteristic flights than that of Germany within 
the last fifty years. In. criticism, philology, and metaphysics, 
extraordinary discoveries diave been made, and the most valuable 
conquests achieved. During the war with Napoleon, however, the 
English people were almost entirely ignoraut of the intellectual 
progress of a race who possessed much in common with ourselves ; 
and what little we knew was generally made the ground of suspi- 
cion, or some sort of disparaging fear; so strange was its aspect, 
and frequently so wild its issues. But at length we have come to 
be much better informed with regard to the German people; and 
with the advance of our knowledge has been that of our respect and 
admiration in regard to certain departments of mental culture; 
among which we may mention as being pre-eminent that of Biblical 
criticism,—that is, in so far as the structure and philosophy of the 
language of Scripture are concerned. But with regard to the 
metaphysical tendencies of the German mind, a distrust prevails 
amongst us to this day, and not without justice; for the more that 
we learn of it, the greater cause have we to be of opinion that not 
only does it love to soar into untrodden spheres, but that it flits 
with the most unsteady lights, not seldom following the lurid, and 
losing itself at last amid the blackness of darkness. There is, 
indeed, much cause for denouncing the philosophic fancies of Ger- 
many, and substituting for them the term scepticism, in so far as 
religion is to be considered; and for Theology, to employ the word 
Neology. 

A great majority of the Protestant priesthood, and of the professors 
also, in the seats of learning in Germany, discover nothing in the 
Bible but themes for cold speculation, or, at best, the exercise of 
ratiocination ; that man being regarded as the chief amongst them 
who can the most skilfully refine away the power and the manifest 
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2 German Rationalism. 

import of any particular promise, injunction, or doctrine, in Holy 
Writ. One of the most common and convenient shifts, when diffi- 
culties occur to their rational system, is to say that the portion of 
revelation in question is a pure allegory, and means nothing higher, 
or more inexplicable, than what Plato has delivered. In this way 
the Old Testament is reduced from its antique and massive dimen- 
sions to a common-place epic, and the life of our Saviour is made 
to represent only a man who was the type of the perfectability to 
which human nature is destined to arrive in this world below. 

All that is grand and miraculous in sacred history is thus driven 
from us; there is nothing in the wonders wrought by the prophets 
which may not be explained, if not according to mechanical princi- 
ples, at least in consistency with the structure of language, as framed 
at particular stages in civilization; and, even as respects the cha- 


racter of Christ, there is room for speculation until he again appear, 


if ever such an event is to occur; nay, that sooner it will be matter 
for reasonable doubt whether such a Being ever visited our earth be- 
fore. It will need a second advent to establish the proof of the first. 
But whence cometh the Neology of Germany ? and why do the 
Germans differ so much from the English in theological matters 
and opinions, while both equally profess Protestantism? Now, 
some argue that it is this very profession, affected by peculiarities of 
position, that has opened a way, not only for every vagary of the 
imagination on the Continent, but for all the sectarianism which 
distracts the people of England. The liberty to think for yourself, 
the right of exercising private judgment, the proclaimed dogma that 
every man is to interpret the Bible for himself, and without the 
lights of ecclesiastical tradition, or the aids of a systematically edu- 
cated priesthood, it is maintained by many, are Lutheran sanctions 
for every error, and for the wildest dreams of scepticism. On the 
other hand, many are to be met with who argue in this way, viz., 
that, while admitting the extravagances of the Rationalists in Ger- 
many, and the lamentable divisions in theological belief which pre- 
vail in Great Britain and in America, yet that a reaction of the heal- 
thiest nature will be the result; and that, without chaining the human 
mind altogether, and producing far greater intellectual darkness 
and moral perversion than at present exist, no limit could be pro- 
posed to man’s religious speculations. In the mean while, however, 
it is gratifying to learn that, even in Protestant Germany, there 
has arisen a compact band of orthodox writers and preachers, who 
have escaped from the school of the Rationalists in which they 
were trained; and who now turn the weapons of truth against the 
citadel of error and a foolish philosophy, with whose intricacies and 
arts they have been so intimately acquainted. We need only men- 
tion Hengsterberg, Tholuck, Storr, among others, to authorize the 
hope that a re-awakened spirit is beginning to vivify and to warm 
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the regions of metaphysical questionings in the land which Martin 
Luther first reformed and revolutionized. 

We have said that there is a strong body of learned and orthodox 
divines in Germany; that is,—authors, ministers, and professors, 
who zealously and powerfully inculeate the peculiar, the old- 
fashioned doctrines of Christianity, and who also square their lives 
accordingly,—some of them taking such high and decided ground as 
would earn for them the appellation of evangelical in this country. 
This term, in fact, is cordially and boldly assumed by a class of 
them; and even some of the periodical publications have received 
the distinctive title. 

The following pages contain the spirit and the essential matter of 
an article which appeared in the ‘* Evangelical Church Journal,” 
published at Berlin, under the direction of Dr. Hengsterberg, 
written principally in reference to Bretschneider’s “ Letter to a 
Statesman,” which excited, some years ago, an extraordinary sen- 
sation in Germany, and has been regarded as the most able of the 
innumerable statements and vindications of modern German Ration- 
alism which have been called forth by the attacks made upon it, in 
the journal we have just now particularized. In this ‘ Letter,” 
Bretschneider takes the ground that there must be some compro- 
mise between the antiquated doctrines of theology, and the results 
of modern scientific pursuits. To effect this compromise he regards 
as the office of Rationalism. ‘* Rationalism,” according to him, 
*‘ designs to restore the interrupted harmony between theology and 
human sciences, and is the necessary product of the scientific culti- 
vation of modern times.” He goes on to specify instances of disa- 
greement between the established articles of Christian faith and the 
latest results in the various departments of natural philosophy. 
Selecting uniformly those results which militate against the Bible, 
rather than those which agree with it, and presuming these results 
to be infallibly true (though they are often notoriously hypotheti- 
cal), he arrives at this conclusion, that the doctrines of theology 
must be so modified as to agree with the progress of science, or fall 
into contempt. 

A remark here occurs to us: the agreement required, of course, 
must be constant. ‘This would be a shifting scale of religious faith 
with a witness. 

In a full refutation of Rationalism, as thus explained, it would 
be necessary to show that Revelation is an independent source of 
knowledge, and not merely co-ordinate with nature, but superior to 
it; so that its truths, instead of being liable to modification from 
any alleged discoveries in nature, are rather the standard by which 
the truth of the latter should be tested. It is, no doubt, to be 
presumed that Revelation and Nature, when rightly and fully un- 
derstood, never really clash, having the One infinitely wise Being 
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for theircommon author. But, in case of any apparent discrepancy, 
it is certainly wrong to make nature, which is the less precise and 
readable, to be the measure and interpreter of Revelation, which is 
the more direct, immediate, sententious, plain, and complete expres- 
sion of everlasting truth. But the writer whose ideas we are going 
to present to our readers—deeming an answer from the quarter in 
which the Rationalists reign to be particularly deserving of atten- 
tion—descends from his vantage-ground, on which the theologian 
is entitled to stand, and meets and conquers scepticism on its own 
footing and level. Saying nothing of the right, which might so 
easily be vindicated, of at once condemning as false any doctrines 
which conflict with the positive doctrines of Revelation, he shows 
that there are no confirmed and established results of scientific 
investigation which do thus conflict with the Bible; and that the 
highest oracles of the sciences, themselves, have pronounced in 
favour of the doctrines of Revelation, and in opposition to the 
hypotheses of an infidel philosophy. ‘The popular way in which the 
answer is conceived and expressed renders it the more valuable as 
well as the more agreeable to the general reader. It opens in this 
strain. 

Theologians are beginning to take more notice of natural sciences. 
And it were very much to be desired that they would do this with 
the disposition of the pious naturalists of former times, who, while 
they loved the revelation of God in his works, regarded with still 
higher affection his revelation in Christ. This, however, is not the 
case with many of our modern divines; on the contrary, they call 
in the natural sciences to aid them in the war which they have 
declared against the Bible. One of them has lately asked, ‘* When 
you consider the present state of natural science, and how it is 
advancing to a more complete knowledge of the world than could 
have been anticipated a short time ago, what think you is likely to 
be the fate, I will not say of our theology, but of our evangelical 
Christianity itself?” He then goes on to say, that to him it is plain 
that we must learn to dispense with many things which many are 
accustomed to consider inseparable from the essence of Christianity. «= | 

But it is with Dr. Bretschneider, who has expressed himself far 
more definitely than the writer who puts the above question, that 
the Reviewer especially enters the field. ‘That Rationalist men- 
tions certain points distinctly upon which he builds his argument. 
He says in his “ Letter,” ‘‘ The experimental sciences of every kind 

have had a more sensible and disturbing action upon the old theolo- 
gical system, than even speculative philosophy.” Among these 
sciences he enumerates “ the whole knowledge of nature,—geology, 
geography, ethnology, astronomy.” He then proceeds to mention 
several of the most important doctrines and facts of Scripture, 
against which these sciences have come out, either in direct or indi- 
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rect opposition. We shall now see how Dr. Bretschneider proceeds 
in detail, and how sprightlily he is followed by the writer in the 
** Evangelical Church Journal.” 

First, Geology and the Bible. ‘‘ Geology,” according to Dr. 
sretschneider, ‘f can no longer succeed m reconciling the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, with the revolutions which our globe has 
experienced. It teaches, without inquiring how the theologian can 
extricate himself in this matter, that the earth has passed through 
many great epochs of formation, of indefinite but long duration, 
and that the first creations upon it afterwards perished.” If the 
Bible speak of a flood, which was universal, and covered all the 
mountains of the earth, ‘‘ this is now known to be mathematically 
impossible, since we have become acquainted with the entire globe, 
and understand the laws by which the swelling of the sea is go- 
verned,.” 

To begin with the last point, we wish to know who has shown, 
or is able to show, this mathematical impossibility? A late distin- 
guished geologist says, ‘* We have attempted to penetrate as far as 
possible beneath the surface into the interior of the earth. But if we 
compare the depth to which we have actually penetrated with the real 
diameter of the earth, it will be seen that we have scarcely broken 
the surface, and that a scratch of a needle on the varnish of one of 
our common terrestrial globes is proportionally much deeper than 
the deepest perforations with which we have ever penetrated into 
the interior of the earth.” If, now, at the time of the flood, there 
was not only a rain of forty days upon the earth, but all the ‘ foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up,” is it a mathematical 
impossibility that a gush of water from the interior of this mon- 
strous ball should cover the mountains, which, in comparison with 
the diameter of the earth, are exceedingly diminutive? The pro- 
duction of water in the dropsy and other diseases would seem to be 
far more mathematically impossible; and yet the fact is plain. 
[Equally certain must the fact of a former flood, overflowing the 
mountains, appear to the naturalist (even independently of the 
Bible, and of the traditions of many ancient nations agreeing with 
it) when he finds millions of sea-shells upon the highest mountain- 
tops—when he knows that the avalanches in the Himalaya moun- 
tains of Central Asia have brought down skeletons of horses from 
an elevation of 16,000 feet, from summits which no man, not to say 
beast, is now able to reach. And how many facts are there of a 
similar nature to these ! 

In many cases it would be better if men would not put on so 
much the appearance of knowing to a very hair what is possible 
and what is impossible in the universe. Some forty years ago, 
when a learned man read in Livy that it had rained stones, or heard 
that in the church at Ensisheim a stone was shown, which, judging 
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from its inscription, had fallen from heaven; he wou!'d shrug his 
shoulders at the honest credulity of our worthy ancestors in believing 
something mathematically impossible. But after it had repeatedly 
rained stones in our day, the Academicians were obliged to allow 
that what they had so long regarded as mathematically impossible, 
had actually taken place, and the raining of stones was then put 
down as a fact in natural history. Many of them now assume the 
air of understanding the process of the thing from the very bottom, 
and shrug their shoulders at the honest peasant who cannot under- 
stand the thing as they do, and who expresses modest doubts at 
their explanations. Thus it goes in the world. 

Geology now, according to Bretschneider, can no longer assent to 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and professes this, unconcerned 
how theologians may proceed in the matter. The theologian, too, 
might take his stand upon the book of Genesis, unconcerned how 
the geologist could reconcile himself with this. Such, however, 
is not the opinion of Dr. Bretschneider. He says that ‘the theo- 
logian can refute the sciences, which depend on experience, and 
are independent of theological principles, appears of itself to be 
impossible, and the attempt, should it be actually made, must be 
wholly fruitless.” Should there be a collision, therefore, between 
the Bible and—-mark well—not Nature, but natural philosophers, 
Dr. Bretschneider would not hesitate a moment to declare himself 
against the Bible, and in favour of the infallible philosophers,— 
proving himself decidedly unbelieving as to the Bible, and super- 
stitiously confident in natural philosophy as if it had never erred. 
But how often has philosophy erred, and how often does it still err 
every day!! 

The Reviewer then proceeds to consider more particularly the 
alleged collision between Genesis and geology. But as our pages 
have often, and even only a few months ago, been laid open to the 
arguments which have by several of our countrymen been expended 
on this subject, we shall pass on to another of the Rationalists’ 
grounds of doubt, merely observing that while many of the clear 
results of geology are corroborative of, or perfeetly consistent with, 
the Word of God, no geological facts can be pointed out which, in 
themselves, contradict the exact ascertained meaning of any passage 
in that sacred record. 

Astronomy and the Bible are the antagonists that are next 
named. Jretschneider says, ‘ It was this exalted science (astro- 
nomy) which first made a fatal assault upon the notions of antiquity 
respecting heaven, earth, hell, resurrection, judgment, and the end 
of the world, which still remained unaltered at the time of the 
Reformation.” He then puts down Melancthon as a man very 
limited in his astronomical views, because he called the Copernican 
doctrine of the motion of the earth round the sun foolish and vision- 
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ary, “being led to this probably,” as Bretschneider goes on to say, 
“ by recollecting the words of Joshua, Stand still, O sun, upon 
Gideon.” 

One remark here. Every schoolmaster now teaches by hearsay, 
that the earth moves round the sun, without once thinking of giving 
himself or his scholars the trouble of comprehending the planetary 
motions. But Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, Bacon, and other great spirits, 
did not allow themselves to dispose of this subject so easily. Bret- 

schneider seems to suppose that Melancthon could have been led to 

his decision only by a blind adherence to the Bible. But if a man 
of as much genius as Melancthon possessed, gave himself to the 
diligent study of the heavenly bodies, it is not to be wondered at if, 
in his best endeavours to understand the Copernican system, — 
things in it should have seemed to him, if not against reason, yet 
above it. 

Suppose that on the 21st of June he had beheld from his window 
in Wittenberg the polar star, exactly over the point of a neighbour- 
ing spire; and that on his seeing again, on the night of the 21st of 
December, the same star, from the same window, and exactly over 


_the same spire, his Copernican colleague Rhaticus had told him, 


that he was now more than forty millions of miles distant from the 
place in which he was on the 21st of June, viz., that since that time 
the earth had moved on so far ;—it may be put to Dr. Bretschnei- 
der’s conscience, what would the rationalist theologians have decided 
respecting this fact of the Copernican astronomy, if it had been 
mentioned, not in an astronomical book, but in the Bible? Would 
they not have declared it ‘mathematically impossible? But truly 
these theologians believe science in everything upon its mere word ; 
while in nothing do they repose trust in their rightful Lord and 
Master! ‘Thus they show how much readier they are to receive the 
Copernican system of faith than to understand it thoroughly enough 
not to be perplexed by facts regarding it, which yet must be held 
to be truly miraculous. 

It is a remark of Pascal, that ‘‘ we must doubt in the right place, 
be decided in the right place, and submit ourselves in the right 
place. One who does not do this, understands not in what the 
strength of reason consists.” But these theologians doubt just in 
the wrong place, are decided in the wrong place, and in the wrong 
place submit their reason; and therefore know but little of the 
strength of reason, and so can be called Rationalists, only by the 
same privative a by which ducus is derived @ non lucendo. 

Let us now come to those scriptural doctrines which are said 
to be endangered by the Copernican astronomy. How the passage 
in Joshua, which has already been cited, might, on a superficial 
view, appear to be irreconcilable with the hypothesis of Coperni- 
cus, is very obvious: but how many of the things mentioned by 
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Bretschneider are so it is impossible to understand. To cite only 
a single example: ‘‘ Whereas,” he says, “ the ancients felt the 
necessity of having an under world for the souls of the deceased, 
because they could neither leave them upon the surface of the 
earth, nor transport them to heaven: this necessity ceased now to 
be felt any longer. Indeed the whole notion of an under world and 
a hell, was destroy ed by astronomy and geology, and with it all the 
traditionary notions about the punishments of the damned. With 
the loss of the old belief about heaven and hell, the devil also, with 
the evil spirits, lost his place as a fallen angel banished from heaven. 
The idea, too, of Christ’s descent to hell, became very troublesome 
to theologians, after the under world had been taken from them.” 

‘* It now became a question with our theologians, where the soul of 
Christ was while his body lay in the grave.” ‘This seems then to 
imply the thought, that Christ was only apparently dead. 

The reader will perceive that Bretschneider understands the art 
of drawing consequences. Were the premises only true, the con- 
clusion would certainly be so. The premises are, that the notion of 
an under world is destroyed by astr onomy and geology. But what 
loes the professor of either the one science or the other know of the 
interior of the earth? Let our readers recur to what has already 
been said on this point; and Ict him also magenne if the texts, Iiph. 
iv. 9, and 1 Pet. ili. 20, can be easily set aside ? 

But how comes it to pass, every intelligent person will be pre- 
pared to ask, that these inconsistencies between the Copernican 
system and the Bible, if they really exist, have been unobserved 
during nearly three centuries? The three great heroes of astrono- 
my, Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, were certainly Christian 
believers, and any thing but indifferent to such considerations. 
Newton’s firm and pious adherence to the Bible is too well known 
to make it necessary for any one to dwell upon it. His work on 
Chronology is, in fact, based upon the Bible. This man, whom his 
age admired as its greatest genius, wrote a commentary on the pro- 
phet Daniel and the Apocaly pse. Hence we may infer (@ maori 
ad minus) what was the degree of his orthodoxy. 

What Kepler thought of the apparent contradictions between the 

Bible and the system of Copernicus, appears from the following 
passage. “ Astronomy,” he says, “ unfolds the causes of natural 
things: it professedly investigates optical illusions. The Bible, 
which teaches higher things, makes use of the common modes of 
speech in order to be the more easily understood, speaks only in 
passing of natural things, according to their appearance, since it is 
upon their appearance that human language is built. And the 
Bible would speak in the same way even if all men had insight into 
these optical illusions. For even we astronomers do not pursue 
this science with the design of altering common language; but we 
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wish to open the gates of truth without at all affecting the vulgar 
modes of speech. We say, with the common people, the planets 
stand still, or go down; the sun rises and sets; it comes forth from 
one end of heaven, like a bridegroom from his chamber, and hides 
itself at the other end ; it mounts into the midst of the heavens ; these 
forms of speech we use with the common people; meaning only 
that so the thing appears to us, although it is not truly so, as all 
astronomers are agreed. How much less should we require that 
the Scriptures of divine inspiration, setting aside the common 
modes of speech, should shape their words according to the model 
of the natural sciences, and by employing a dark and inappropriate 
phraseology about things which surpass the comprehension of those 
whom it designs to instruct, perplex the simple people of God, 
and thus obstruct its @vn way towards the attainment of the far 
more exalted end at which it aims!” 

Thus plainly and excellently does this great astronomer answer 
the objections which were made at his time, from the apparent in- 
consistencies between the Copernican system and the Bible. Still 
more readily does Copernicus himself dispose of those who attempted 
to prove such inconsistencies. He had so good a theological con- 
science in the construction of his system, that he dedicated his cele- 
brated work, De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium, to Pope Paul III. 
In this dedication, he says, ‘‘ Should there, perchance, be any foolish 
praters, who, while they know nothing of mathematical matters, 
yet assume to pronounce judgment concerning them, and on account 
of some texts of Scripture which they wickedly pervert to their own 
purposes, venture to blame and to denounce my work ;—for such 
persons I concern myself not at all, and despise their opinion, as 
stupidly impudent.” 

Copernicus, like Kepler, and afterwards Newton, were therefore 
firmly persuaded, that the new system of the world was not opposed 
to the Bible. But the monks who condemned Galileo thought dif- 
ferently, and agreed with Dr. Bretschneider. He and the monks 
place the matter in this position: either the doctrines of the Bible, 
or the doctrines of Copernicus, are true, one or the other must give 
way. ‘The monks, and with them the Pope, decided for the Bible; 
Bretschneider for Copernicus, and against the Bible; “since it is 
obvious,” he says, *‘ that the sciences, which rest upon experience, 
cannot be refuted.” ‘And even the Pope,” he again observes, 
‘saw himself compelled, after a number of years, to allow the 
condemned Copernican system in Rome.” Does Bretschneider then 
really think, that in allowing the Copernican system, the Pope at 
the same time pronounced as carelessly as he himself does, many of 
the doctrines of the Bible erroneous, and that he assailed the Book 
of Joshua? On the contrary, science rather appeals de papa male 
informata ad papam melius infermandum—from the Pope ill- 
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informed to the Pope to be better informed; and the Pope is now 
convinced, that those who find such contradictions between the Bible 
and Copernicus, are foolish praters, and it is on this account that 
he now allows of the Copernican system. 

We may add, that those who are desirous to learn how science or 
the laws of nature may probably be reconciled with Joshua, will 
find some striking facts and reasoning on the subject in Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Bible,—a commentator that will not be accused as being 
flighty or ill-informed. 

** Anthropology and the Bible.” According to Dr. Bretschneider, 
the Natural History of the human race, founded upon the more 
recent discoveries made respecting the different people of the earth, 
is the third enemy which Scripture has to encounter: ‘ Natural 
philosophers and writers of travels,” he says, “ communicated un- 
suspectingly the results of their inquiries respecting the human 
family, and the nations in all parts and corners of the earth. The 
described the difference of the races in form, colour, and intellectual 
powers, and the varieties arising from the mixture of the races. 
They pointed out the great and permanent distinctions between 
them, showing that these differences cannot be laid to the account 
of climate or mode of support, but depend upon an original differ- 
ence of parentage. Blumenbach collected skulls from all parts of 
the world, and brought the results of his observations into a system. 
Into what perplexity was the theologian now thrown! If it is made 
to appear that instead of one Adam for the whole human race, there 
is an Adam for the Caucasians, another for the Negroes, a third for 
the American tribes, a fourth for the Malays, a fifth for the Mon- 
goli, &c.; what can theology do with the one Adam of the Bible, 
with the doctrine of the Fall, and the guilt imputed to all men 
through Adam, with the whole doctrine of original sin as a conse- 
quence of the Fall, and an infirmity derived to all men, by ordinary 
generation from Adam ? And if these doctrines were set aside, 
where was the necessity of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, the 
second Adam, in order to remove the guilt of the first ? Where 
was now the ground of the condemnation of the heathen, if they did 
not descend from Adam?” And since we are put on so good a 
course of questions by Bretschneider, may it not be asked, where, 
if it is true that the theologian cannot refute the sciences which 
depend on experience,—where could he find any ground left, on 
which to construct a system of Christian doctrine? This must be 
as difficult an undertaking, as for a cutler to make a knife, in which 
nothing but the handle and blade were wanting. 

That the human race is divided into many species, is not derived 
from Adam, but from as many Adams as there are species, was 

said long ago by another man, with whom more lately some German 
and French writers have agreed. That man was Voltaire, of whose 
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contempt for religion Bretschneider elsewhere speaks. But how 
can he dare to cast a stone at Voltaire? Indeed, where is there so 
ereat difference between them? Has not Bretschneider, as well as 
the other, assailed the vitals and the foundations of Christian doc- 
trine,—the truth of the divine word, our only consolation in life 
and in death? The only difference that one can discern between 
the two, is that Voltaire attacks religion with wit, and Bretschneider 
without wit. 

But Voltaire has been corrected in this matter by the great 
Haller, who thus writes: “ Voltaire attempted to throw suspicion 
upon the narrative of Moses, and to make the derivation of all 
nations from a single man ridiculous. ‘The pretext for his notion 
is derived from the fundamental error, that deo different people,— 
the whites and the negroes,—are distinguished from each other by 
as essential characteristics in their organization, as a palm-tree is 
from a pear-tree. This principle is plainly false. All men with 
whom we are acquainted, in the South and in the North, or who 
are every day discovered in the great sea which extends from Pata- 
gonia to the Cape of Good Hope, and so around to Patagonia, encir- 
cling the known world, have countenances, teeth, fingers, toes, 
breasts, their whole inward structure, and all the entrails, invariably 
alike without the least distinction. We are acquainted with many 
sorts of animals between which there are vastly greater differences 
than are ever found between two men, which are yet unquestionably 
of the same origin.”. Thus the great physiologist Haller. 

In this respect Cuvier, the celebrated zoologist of more recent 
times, agrees with Haller. ‘‘ Man,” he says, “ consists but of one 
genus.” In another place he says, ‘‘ Although there is only one 
genus of men, since all nations of the earth can fruitfully intermin- 
gle, yet we observe that different nations of the earth can have a 
peculiar organization, which is propagated in a hereditary way, and 
that these differences of organization constitute the different races.” 

Dr. Bretschneider refers us, however, on this subject, to Blumen- 
bach. After saying, as quoted above, that the differences among 
men must not be laid to the account of climate or of food, but must 
be traced to a fundamental difference in their origin, he proceeds to 
state: ‘* Blumenbach collected skulls from all parts of the world, 
and brought the results of his observations into a system. Into 
what perplexity was the theologian now thrown, if it was made to 
appear, that instead of one Adam, &c.” Now would not any un- 
prejudiced reader, not familiarly acquainted with this subject, after 
perusing this passage, certainly suppose that Blumenbach affirmed 
in his system, that there is a difference among men, which cannot 
be laid to the account of climate, &c., but which depends upon a 
difference in their origin,—in short, that there were many Adams ? 

What then will the reader think, when he is assured, that he may 
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find the very opposite of all this in Blumenbach’s work, De Generis 
Humani Varietate. This work concludes with the following words : 
** It cannot be doubted that each and all the varieties of men, as far 
as they are now known, belong in all probability to one and the same 
species.” ‘To prove this is the object of the whole book,—to prove 
that the varieties among men do not result from a difference of 
origin, but from climate, food, &c. And not only in the work 
already named, but also in his contributions to natural history, has 
Blumenbach carried through this his characteristic doctrine. 

In one place he thus expresses himself: ‘ There have been per- 
sons who have protested vehemently against seeing their own noble 
selves placed by the side of Negroes and Hottentots in one com- 
mon genus in the system of nature. An idle dreamer, the cele- 
brated philosophus per ignem Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus, 
could not understand how all the children of men should belong to 
one and the same genus, and therefore to solve his doubts, made on 
paper his two Adams. It may conduce to quiet the minds of many 
in this matter, which is a universal family concern, for me to name 
three philosophers of quite a different sort, who, however they may 
have differed on other points, still perfectly agreed in this; doubt- 
less because it is an object in natural history, and they all were the 
greatest natural philosophers which the world has recently lost, viz., 
Haller, Linnzus, and Buffon. These three held, that all true men, 
Kuropeans, negroes, &c. are mere varieties of the same genus.” 

Blumenbach says further, “ I see not the least reason why, con- 
sidering this subject physiologically, and as a subject in natural his- 
tory, I should have the least doubt that all the people, in all the 
known parts of the world, belong to one and the same common 
family. Since all the differences in the human race, however strik- 
ing they may at first appear, on nearer examination run into each 
other by the most unobservable transitions and shades, no other 
than very arbitrary lines can be drawn between these varieties.” 

These quotations may suffice. But what will the reader say, 
what can he think, when he finds a Protestant divine proceed as 
Bretschneider has now been shown to do: in the first place setting 
aside the creeds of the Church to which he pretends to belong, and 
maintaining that “the divine doctrine of the Holy Scriptures” 
ought to take precedence with every one over the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which is merely the word of man; and then turning him- 
self about, and representing this same word of God as full of false- 
hoods ; and, for proof of this representation, resorting frivolously 
to futile and baseless arguments, from sciences to which he has 
never seriously attended; nay, acting so unfaithfully as to misre- 
present his alleged authorities ? 

‘The Berlin Reviewer proceeds next to consider the province and 
lights of Natural Religion, which the Rationalists regard as all- 
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sufficient for the direction and interests of immortal man. He 
commences with this invocation, ‘“‘ May the Lord be with us, for it 
will soon be midnight around us.” ‘This, he says, we must be ready 
to say, when we consider the various efforts which are made to dis- 
turb the faith of Christians in the Bible, and point them only to 
the revelation of God in nature. Pascal, he continues, who was a 
man equally great as a natural philosopher and a theologian, clearly 
shows, with thorough knowledge of himself and of nature, where 
this would end. ‘‘ When I see,” he says, “ the blindness and 
misery of men, and the striking contradictions which we observe in 
our own nature—when I see the whole creation silent, and man 
without light, left to himself, and, as it were, lost in a corner of the 
universe, without knowing who placed him there, for what object 
he is there, or what will become of him at death, I am seized with 
horror, like a man who had been carried while asleep to a waste 
and desolate island. And then I can only wonder why we do not 
fall into despair at so miserable a condition. I look around me on 
every side, and see everywhere only darkness. Nature affords me 
nothing that does not fill me with doubt and disquiet. Did I see 
absolutely nothing to point me to God, I would determine on entire 
infidelity. Could I find everywhere the traces of the Creator, I 
would rest in the peace of faith; but since I see too much to deny, 
and too little to be certain, [ am in a most deplorable state.” 

In another passage he says, “ It is in vain to attempt to convert 
the wicked by pointing to the works of God, to the course of the 
moon, of the planets, &c. The creation preaches the Creator to those 
only who already have a lively faith in their hearts.” Compare with 
this the accordant sentiment of the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans; how, according to Paul, the foolish, darkened heart 
of the heathen turned from the worship of God to the worship of 
the creature, and how the most shameful vices went hand in hand 
with this idolatry. How is it possible that so many divines, in the 
very face of historical facts, should undertake to preach God and 
virtue to men, without any reference to Christ ! 

Among those who thus dream is Dr. Bretschneider, when he 
speaks of Astronomy as follows: ‘‘ This sublime science, which 
enlarges our conceptions of immortality by views so inspiring, and 
which, by opening a view of innumerable worlds, offers the surest 
pledges of our spiritual life beyond the grave.” Pledges! what if 
we had no other pledges of immortality! ‘ In view of the stars, 
could I, poor man, bound to the earth, and struck with horror at 
mouldering corpses, build hopes or rather claims for immortality ? 
This would be enthusiasm indeed !” 

Instead of this astronomical phantasy about immortality, which 
resembles some sentimental sermons for which Germany is noted, 
let the reader refer to the language of that horrible feeling, to 
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which every contemplation of nature, so far as it is just, must lead 
the man who turns away from the Redeemer. ‘ There has,” 

writes Werther, “ as it were, a curtain drawn itself round my soul. 

And the theatre of a boundless life has changed before me into the 
abyss of an ever open grave. Canst thou say that any thing is, 
since every thing passes away ;—since every thing rolls along with 
the speed of a tempest, and seldom outlasts the whole power of its 
being—hurried along by the stream, ’whelmed beneath the waves, 
or dashed against the rocks !—since there is no moment which does 
not waste thee and thine around thee! * * * My heart is under- 
mined by that consuming power, which lies concealed in universal 
nature, which has formed nothing that does not destroy what is 
nearest to it, and itself. Thus disquieted, I reel along,—the 
heavens and earth, and their moving powers around me: I sce 
nothing but a monster ever devouring, and ever again repro- 
ducing !” 

Thus does death sport with all these heathen phantasies of im- 
. mortality, and shows his fearful power, which destroys the tender 
grass of the spring and the new-born infant alike, it may be sooner 
or later, but yet inevitably. 

Before the Reviewer closes his spirited, and, at times, his impres- 
sive castigation of Bretschneider, he takes a rapid view of Natural 
Science in Alliance with Theology, and as certain great spirits have 
regarded them in connexion, the one with the other department, 
but each preserving its own proper limits. He says, ‘ I have had 
so much to do with the abuse of natural science, that the reader 
may at length begin to think that I see in science only an enemy 
of Christian theology. But no one can be more thoroughly 
opposed to such a view than I am,—a view which would stand in 
direct contradiction to the Bible itself. The Psalmist says, ‘O 
Lord, how great are thy works, thy thoughts are very deep. A 
brutish man knoweth not, neither doth a fool understand this! ” 
The writer then goes on to remark that the abuse of which he 
speaks,—the overturning of the boundary-stone between its province 
and that of Christian theology,—makes it necessary to mark their 
respective departments very accurately. This has already been done 
by Bacon, who says, ‘‘ We must not presume by the contemplation 
of nature to attain to the mysteries of God.” “If any man shall 
think, by view and inquiry into these sensible and material things, 
to attain that light, whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature 
or will of God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy. * * * 
And it is true, ‘that it hath proceeded that divers great, learned men 
have been heretical, whilst they have sought to fly up to the secrets 
of the Deity, by the waxen wings of the senses.”—‘ Let men en- 
deavour an endless progress or proficience both in divinity and phi- 
losophy, * * * only let them beware, that they do not unwisely 
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mingle or confound these learnings together.” In the introduction to 
his “ Novum Organon,” Bacon offers the following prayer, ‘* This 
also we humbly and earnestly beg, that human things may not 
prejudice such as are divine; neither that, from the unlocking of 
the gates of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, any 
thing of incredulity or intellectual night may arise in our minds 
toward divine mysteries. But rather that by our mind thoroughly 
cleansed and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet subject and 
perfectly given up to the divine oracles, there may be given unto 
faith the things that are faith’s.” 

Beautifully and affectingly is the relation between natural science 
and the Christian revelation brought to our view in a prayer with 
which the great Kepler concludes one of his astronomical works. 
“It remains only,” he says, ‘ that I should now lift up to heaven 
my eyes and hands from the table of my pursuits, and humbly and 
devoutly supplicate the Father of lights. O Thou, who by the 
light of Nature dost enkindle in us a desire after the light of grace, 
that by this Thou mayest translate us into the light of glory,—l 
give thee thanks, O Lord and Creator, that thou hast gladdened 
me by thy creation, when I was enraptured by the work of thy 
hands. Behold! I have here completed a work of my calling, with 
as much of intellectual strength as Thou hast granted me. I have 
declared the praise of thy works to the men, who will read the 
evidence of it, so far as my finite spirit could comprehend them, in 
their infinity. My mind endeavoured its utmost to reach the truth 
by philosophy ; but if any thing unworthy of Thee has been taught 
by me—a worm born and nourished in sin—do Thou teach me that 
I may correct it. Have I been seduced into presumption by the 
admirable beauty of thy works, or have I sought my own glory 
among men, in the construction of a work designed for thine 
honour? O then graciously and mercifully forgive me; and finally 
grant me this favour, that this work may never be injurious, but 
may conduce to thy glory, and the good of souls.” 

Who now can imagine that this was a sort of bigotry and forced 
humility, in these great and commanding spirits, or a blind submis- 
sion to the sacred oracles? It is truly a genuine humility, which 
belongs to every thorough and honest student of nature, and which 
his knowledge, so far from destroying, rather increases. The 
famous English philosopher, Robert Boyle, expresses himself some- 
where to the following effect: ‘‘ What inclines the experimental 
philosopher to embrace Christianity is this, that being constantly 
employed in endeavouring to give clear and satisfactory explana- 
tions of natural phenomena, and finding how impossible it is to do 
so, this constant experience produces in his mind a great and 
unfeigned modesty. In the exercise of this virtue, he is not only 
inclined to desire and receive more particular information respect- 
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ing things which appear to him dark and concealed, but he is also 
disinclined to make his simple and abstract reason the authentic 
standard of truth. And although the pretended philosopher ima- 
gines that he understands everything, and that nothing can be true 
which does not agree with his philosophy ; yet the intelligent and 
experienced student of nature, who knows how many difficulties, 
even in material things, remain unsolved, by all the boasted explan- 
ations that have been given of them, will never flatter himself with 
the idea that his knowledge of supernatural things is complete. 
And this state of mind is perfectly proper for the student of 
revealed religion. Familiar converse with the works of God 
enables the experienced observer to see that many things are possi- 
ble and true which he believed to be false and impossible, so long 
as he relied simply on his imperfectly instructed reason.” 

*‘T will not deny,” says Claudius, ‘that I have great joy in 
this Robert Boyle, this Francis Bacon, this Isaac Newton; not so 
much on account of religion, which, of course, can neither gain 
nor lose by learned men, be they great or small. But it gives me 
joy when such a diligent and indefatigable philosopher as Bacon, 
who had grown old in the study of nature, and who knew by his 
own observation more respecting it than almost any other person ; 
—when such a bird of Jupiter, with keen and piercing eye, as 
Newton was, who drew the plan and laid the ground (more admired 
than used by his successors) for a new and truly great philosophy, 
and was one of the first, if not the very first, mathematician in 
Europe ;—I say, when we see such men, with all their knowledge, 
not esteeming themselves wise, and after they have penetrated more 
deeply than others into the mysteries of nature, standing around the 
altar and the greater mysteries of God with docility, holding their 
hats in their hands, as it becomes them to do;—when we see this, 
we rejoice, and begin to feel more kindly towards learning, which 
can allow its friends and adherents to become really more knowing, 
without, at the same time, taking away their better reason, and 
making them fools and despisers of religion. After seeing these 
men, in this attitude, it produces a strange “effect to see the light 
troops on the other side, passing by the altar, keeping their hats 
upon their heads, and turning up their noses contemptuously at its 
mysteries.” 

It would be well if our Rationalists were to take to heart the 
plain, humble confessions of the excellent Boyle, who found out by 
his own experience the manner and the limits of natural science! 
In these confessions of humility regarding revelation, Bacon, New- 
ton, Kepler, Pascal, Haller, and others have agreed, as we have 
seen. 

But the light troops, of whom Claudius speaks, understand not, 
in their blindness and pride, those difficult questions of the Lord in 
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the book of Job: “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like’a man; for I 
will demand of thee, and answer thou me. Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundation of the earth? Declare, if thou hast under- 
standing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it? When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Hast thou 
commanded the morning since thy days?” &c. 

The Berlin Reviewer concludes in this fashion. Happy would it be 
if the Rationalist theologians would humble themselves, and confess 
with Job, “I have uttered that which I understood not,—things too 
wonderful for me, which I knew not.” 

It will by this time be seen by our readers, from the exposure 
thus sprightlily conducted, that dexterity and want of honesty, rather 
than argument, characterize the method and the conclusions of the 
Rationalists. ‘They assume and deny by turns. A fact in nature, 
on the one hand, is made use of for the sake of founding a sweeping 
hypothesis ; but if, on the other hand, it points significantly towards 
sustaining the doctrines of Scripture, it is either passed over altoge- 
ther, or shorn of its meaning. Demonstration is uniformly disco- 
vered throughout the system of these reasoners, while mere excep- 
tions are allowed to the believers in Revelation. In short, hypotheses 
of a shifting and sliding character is their way; theirs is a system of 
hypotheses altogether; and the result is an unsubstantial, chilling 
and lifeless creed. ‘The Books of Moses are regarded by them only 
as a very old legend,—a mythus; or are studied as any other 
ancient manuscript scroll would be, as a curiosity, or at best for the 
Hebrew they contain, and the lights they shed on the manners of 
an Eastern primitive people. And when they come to the New 
Testament, most of them, by mystical interpretation, sly insinuation, 
and poorly concealed contempt of all that is miraculous, show their 
disbelief in the testimony of the Evangelists, and their denial of our 
Lora’s Divine nature. To be sure, it frequently requires the utmost 
patience to discover what is intended in their writings, so involved 
and obscure is their meaning, even when anything can be supposed 
to be distinctly conceived by themselves. Strauss, in his “‘ Life of 
Jesus,” however, cannot be accused with justice in this way; for he 
speaks out, his purpose is intelligible, his inferences unconcealed. 
He shows and tells how he would cut and carve the Books of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,—what ought to be their form, 
and the import of remarkable passages in them; and that after all 
there is nothing so extraordinary in the whole history as to evade 
or exceed the explanation which the human mind can readily bring 
to the task. Nothing better than utter scepticism therefore is the 
consequence; or, what we have been accustomed to call in England 
by the terms, Infidelity or Deism. 

voL. 111. (1841.) No. 1. c 
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Indeed, although the Rationalism of Germany presents some oti- 
ginal features and national characteristics, it has its foundation and 
its origin in that common dislike to spiritual truth which is natural 
to the pride of man, and especially to the disciples of a philosophy 
that pretends to fathom and grasp all truth. We have near the 
beginning of our paper noticed the opinion which many entertain, 
and which is gaining ground at a rapid rate in this country, viz. that 
the boastings and perversities of philosophy have been countenanced 
by certain Protestant dogmas; that, in short, the war of metaphysics 
and of religious sectarianism is but Protestantism run to seed; or, 
as others have thought, the principles of the Reformation misunder- 
stood. The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” 
which is the Shibboleth of Protestants, it is said, are utterances or 
proclamations that are too unguarded; allowing every man to 
become his own legislator, and opening the gates to ignorance, pre- 
sumption, and monstrous errors. In Germany, at least, another 
and ulterior result has been the annihilation of religious reality to 
a woful extent. 

And what has been the issue amongst ourselves, even although 
the Anglican Church acknowledges the necessity for the interpre- 
tations of its accredited servants, and inculcates the sanctity of eccle- 
siastical tradition,—amongst ourselves, where, whatever be the 
diversity of creeds, it cannot be said that there is any want of heat 
in them, or of fervour in maintaining the several voices in the Baby- 
lonish uproar? Why, disputations and all the vagaries of adven- 
turous thought which the unbridled license given to private opinion 
engendered; the Scriptures being declared by the Reformers ca- 
pable of private interpretation. Along with this gladly received 
indulgence there naturally arose a cry for toleration, which however 
fit and needful in theory, was found too often in reality to beget 
mere indifferentism; just as liberality became licentiousness. 

It has been observed that German Rationalism is nothing more 
than English Infidelity and Socinianism, with some distinctive 
colours. Would it not be a remarkable as well as a most desir- 
able sequence,—if a religious and ecclesiastical reform should ere 
long take place in this country,—did the Continental Protestants 
become affected by the example, and a return should not only be 
made by the men of mind and learning among them to an obedience 
such as distinguished the wisdom of the past, and before accidental 
errors gathered round these sacred institutions, but when unity of 
spirit and uniformity of worship should characterize the nations ? 
There is certainly at this moment to be traced in England a moral 
and religious movement of no mean strength. What its issues may 
be we cannot tell; but there is reason to hope that it will not be 
lifelessness. Perhaps it may be constructiveness or conservation of 
all that is most to be valued in the church. It is understood that 
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the German orthodox divines bend an anxious eye towards England. 
But for England the compact band of them to whom allusion was 
before made, might have despaired; at any rate they would have 
found their hands comparatively weak, and the hopes of a revival 
thrown far into the future. To friendly combination, to a recipro- 
city of efforts, and to a generous rivalship in all that enobles man, 
whether the spoils of sober science or the higher yet kindred lights 
of revealed truth, we must look for the regeneration of Kurope and 
the health and efficacy of the church at home and abroad, its unity 
and its beauteous harmony. 








Art. II. — Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea. By E. Rosinson, D.D. 3 vols. Murray. 


In the year 1838, Dr. Robinson and Mr. Eli Smith undertook a 
journey in Palestine and part of Arabia, in reference to Biblical 
Geography. The former of these gentlemen has been long exten- 
sively known and highly esteemed as the author of the most valuable 
Greek and English Lexicon that exists of the New Testament, 
and is Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. Palestine has long been to him a subject 
of extraordinary interest ; and he appears to have contemplated for 
many years a visit to scenes so endeared to him by his scholarship, 
as the greatest gratification that his curiosity could possibly expe- 
rience in this world. Accordingly in 1837 he left New York for 
the Promised Land, there to fulfil his strong desire ; and with his 
former pupil Mr. Smith, a missionary to the East, he accomplished 
the tour. 

Leaving America, touching England, and sojourning a short 
time in Germany, with the view of having the suggestions and 
advice of some of the famous oriental scholars of that country, Dr. 
Robinson at length reached Egypt, where he met his friend. The 
pair thence proceeded to Mount Sinai, by a way not often pene- 
trated by travellers, and at last reached the Holy City, where they 
remained to pursue their researches, as well as to make excursions 
in Palestine, as often and as far as their time would permit. About 
half a year was employed in these investigations. 

The two friends were well united for such important pursuits. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the Professor’s qualifications for the 
undertaking ; but Mr. Smith was an indispensable assistant ; for 
in the course of his Missionary labours he has acquired an exten- 
sive knowledge of the Arabic language, and also of the East and 
the Eastern people. It was his business, therefore, to furnish 
whatever information, as to names of localities, he could collect, and 


which was to be derived in the course of communications with the 
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natives—a very important consideration—while Dr. Robinson kept 
his separate diary, the contributions of both being digested at the 
close of each day, and subsequently prepared for publication by the 
Professor. Nor is it unworthy of being mentioned that the work 
was composed for the press while the author resided at Berlin; for 
it bears striking marks of German scholarly aids, without which we 
should most probably have had slenderer volumes, and less of that 
criticism that pursues words and ideas to the furthest limit to which 
they can possibly be carried. 

But, along with much minute scholarship, Dr. Robinson gives 
us a narrative of his journey, interrupted by many ingenious and 
learned disquisitions, and varied also by historical sketches; a prin- 
cipal object being to ascertain the precise topographical position of 
localities rendered memorable in Scripture. And taken in this lat- 
ter view, the work has no competitor; it supplies entirely new 
information, derived from researches conducted with consummate 
learning and judgment, and with all possible diligence. 

It has hitherto been generally the practice of travellers in the 
Holy Land, and in regions identified with the early history of the 
Children of Israel, to accept more or less of the traditions and 
legends with which the monks so plentifully cater to the curiosity 
of strangers. In fact these authorities are not only remarkably 
ignorant and credulous, but they naturally, and for the sake of 
gain, incline to feed the amazement of those who come from a dis- 
tance ; few of the latter being competent to check the fabrications 
and absurdities. Not so Dr. Robinson; for he was not only 
resolved, but in a condition from previous acquirements and habits, 
to investigate thoroughly the geography of the Bible, without 
allowing himself to be led astray by superstitious and lying stories, 
or taking any one thing for granted merely because recorded by 
some earlier traveller. A single sentence will suffice to explain 
the principle and the mode of his examinations and surveys: he 
not merely carefully compared current traditions with ancient 
records, but with the evidences furnished by local features and 
positions; by no means overlooking the names used to this day b 
the natives, whose language does not differ essentially from that 
of the ancient Hebrews, and who also equally attend to prominent 
local characteristics in the adoption of these appellations. Former 
travellers in Palestine and Arabia have generally neglected this 
last-mentioned source of identification and correction ; very often on 
account of their incapacity to hold familiar communications with 
the Arabs and Syrians, and because they were obliged to be be- 
holden to the guides furnished by the convents, many of these being 
themselves foreigners, if not impostors. 

It is perfectly obvious that the very slightest reliance can be 
placed on the legends and traditions of the monks in regard to 
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sites in Palestine, and the regions where miracles were wrought in 
relation to the Israelites. No sooner, indeed, did Christianity 
become the religion of the Roman empire, than flocks of zealous 
and often most credulous believers, took upon themselves to identify 
the spots most affecting to the imagination, in relation particularly 
to the life, crucifixion, and ascension of Jesus. The place of his 
death was thus identified, which, however, Dr. Robinson clearly 
shows to be a fabrication ; just as the stories of many relics and of 
miracles wrought must be pronounced to be forgeries. In fact, so 
many centuries had elapsed from the time of our Saviour’s sojourn 
and sufferings on earth, before any religious regard was shown by 
imperial authority to Christianity or its vestiges, that the local 
traces to this day pointed out by legends and traditions,—and after 
the terrible devastations of war that disfigured the Holy Land,— 
ought to be viewed with the utmost distrust, even if the stories did 
not frequently carry with them ridiculous absurdities. The long reign 
of Mohamedanism, again, forbade such opportunities for correction 
as some Dr. Robinson might have supplied hundreds of years ago, 
had such a skilled, patient, and candid traveller visited and explored 
the scenes of Scriptural geography. 

These ‘* Biblical Researches” will unquestionably be henceforth 
regarded as one of the most precious contributions that have ever 
been made to Christian archeology. With a zeal as fresh and 
pure as it is ardent; with a judgment that is serene, and a charity 
that is as amiable as his criticism is close and erudite, does the 
Professor lay before the reader an immense storehouse crowded 
with materials that must excite the deepest interest. Even the 
descriptions of what he experienced, and of what he saw, are often 
awakening ; carrying back the mind to periods that are sacred, or 
associated with our most devout aspirations and solemn imaginings. 
One obtains from these pages a satisfactory idea of oriental scenery, 
and also, if not of the venerable antiquities of scriptural times, at 
least of a mind filled with the images of them, and of a spirit fraught 
with religious lore and worship, discerning and enlightened; Pro- 
testant, but pleasantly tolerant. To be sure many parts of the 
bulky volumes are only calculated to instruct and interest scholars; 
and perhaps compression, as well as another arrangement, might 
have been adopted with advantage. Still, nothing can be said or 
thought of the production that will not redound to the reputation of 
its author, or that will prevent it from becoming a model of research, 
and a standard authority in all time coming. 

We shall now call the attention of our readers to some of those 
passages which will not only convey a good idea of the character- 
istic contents of the work, but which also communicate information 
that must at any time be desirable; several of our extracts also 
being chosen on account of the special interest they possess at the 
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present time. First, then, let us attend to certain Biblical subjects, 
and where criticism is relieved by description of the actual and 
the existing: we alight at the traditionally-reputed Mount Sinai :— 


“* My first and predominant feeling while upon this summit, was that of 
disappointment. Although from our examination of the plain er-Rahah 
below, and its correspondence to the Scriptural narrative, we had arrived 
at the general conviction that the people of Israel must have been collected 
on it to receive the law, yet we still had cherished a lingering hope or feel- 
ing, that there might after all be some foundation for the long series of 
monkish tradition, which for at least fifteen centuries has pointed out the 
summit on which we now stood as the spot where the Ten Commandments 
were so awfully proclaimed. But Scriptural narrative and monkish tradi- 
tion are very different things; and while the former has a distinctness and 
definiteness, which through all our journeyings rendered the Bible our best 
guide-book, we found the latter not less usually and almost regularly to 
be but a baseless fabric. In the present case, there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that Moses had anything to do with the summit 
which now bears his name. It is three miles distant from the plain on 
which the Israelites must have stood, and hidden from it by the interven- 
ing peaks of the modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the 
summit; nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys ; nor is any spot to 
be seen around it where the people could have been assembled. The only 
point in which it is not immediately surrounded by high mountains, is 


towards the S. E. where it sinks down precipitously to a tract of naked 
gravelly hills.”’ 


Dr. Robinson and his companion were not to be satisfied with 
such a tame and unlikely locality; and at length persuaded them- 
selves that they discovered the true Mount. 


‘‘ While the monks were here employed in lighting tapers and burning 
incense, we determined to scale the almost inaccessible peak of es-Sufsafeh 
before us, in order to look out upon the plain, and judge for ourselves as 
to the adaptedness of this part of the mount to the circumstance of the 
Scriptural history. This cliff rises some five hundred feet above the basin; 
and the distance to the summit is more.than half amile. We first 
attempted to climb the side in a direct course; but found the rock so 
smooth and precipitous, that after some falls and a few exposures, we were 
obliged to give it up, and clamber upwards along a steep ravine by a more 
northern and circuitous course. From the head of this ravine we were 
able to climb around the face of the northern precipice and reach the top, 
along the deep hollows worn in the granite by the weather during the lapse 
of ages, which give to this part, as seen from below, the appearance of 
architectural ornament. 

‘‘The extreme difficulty and even danger of the ascent, was well 
rewarded by the prospect that now opened before us. The whole plain er- 
Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet, with the adjacent Wadys and 
mountains ; while Wady esh-Sheikh on the right, and the recess on the 
left, both connected with and opening broadly from er-Rahah, presented 
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an area which serves nearly to double that of the plain: Our conviction 
was strengthened, that here or on some one of the adjacent cliffs was the 
spot where the Lord ‘descended in fire’ and proclaimed the law. Here 
Jay the plain where the whole congregation might be assembled; here was 
the mount that could be approached and touched, if not forbidden; and 
here the mountain-brow, where alone the lightnings and the thick cloud 
would be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the trump be heard, 
when the Lord ‘came down in the sight of all the people upon Mount 
Sinai.’ We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the awful scene, and 
read with a feeling that will never be forgotten, the sublime account of the 
transaction and the commandments there promulgated, in the original words 
as recorded by the great Hebrew legislator.” 


Another Mount—that of Gerizim—presented a remnant that is 
fast hastening to extinction; a people of whom we have innumer- 
able particulars in Holy Writ. 


‘The Samaritans,” says the Professor, “‘are now reduced toa very small 
community ; these being only thirty men who pay taxes, and few, if any, 
who are exempt; so that their whole number cannot be reckoned at over 
one hundred and fifty souls. One of them is in affluent circumstances ; 
and having been for a long time chief secretary of the Muteseilim of Nebu- 
lus, became one of the most important and powerful men of the province. 
He had recently been superseded in his influence with the governor by a 
Copt; and now held only the second place. He was called El-Abd es- 
Samary. The rest of the Samaritans are not remarkable either for their 
wealth or poverty. The physiognomy of those we saw was not Jewish ; 
nor indeed did we remark in it any peculiar character, as distinguished from 
that of other natives of the country. They keep the Saturday as their 
Sabbath with great strictness, allowing no labour nor trading, not even 
cooking or lighting a fire, but resting from their employments the whole 
day. On Friday evening they pray in their houses; and on Saturday 
have public prayers in their synagogue at morning, noon, and evening, 
They meet also in the synagogue on the great festivals, and on the new 
moons ; but not every day. The law is read in public, not every Sabbath- 
day, but only upon the same festivals. Four times a year they go up to 
Mount Gerizim (Jebel et-Tur) in solemn procession to worship ; and then 
they begin reading the law as they set off, and finish it above. These sea- 
sons are: The feast of the Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the 
mountain all night, and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset; the day of Pente- 
cost; the feast of Tabernacles, when they sojourn here in booths built of 
branches of the arbutus ; and lastly, the great day of Atonement in autumn. 
They still maintain their ancient hatred against the Jews; accuse them of 
departing from the law in not sacrificing the passover, and in various other 
points, as well as of corrupting the ancient text ; and scrupulously avoid 
all connexion with them, If of old ‘the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans,’ the latter at the present day reciprocate the feeling; and nei- 
ther eat nor drink, nor marry, nor associate with the Jews, but only trade 
with them.” 
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The following passage gives us a touching trait, and transports 
the mind to primitive times. 


‘* When about two thirds of the way up, we heard a woman calling after 
us, who proved to be the mother of our Samaritan guide. He was her 
only son, and had come away, it seems, without her knowledge ; and she 
was now in the utmost terror at finding that he had gone off as a guide to 
Franks, to show them the holy mountain. She had immediately followed 
us, and was now crying after us with all the strength of her lungs, for- 
bidding him to proceed, lest some evil should befall him. The young man 
went back to meet her, and tried to pacify her; but in vain; she insisted 
upon his returning home. This he was not inclined to do; although he 
said he could not disobey his mother, and so transgress the law of Moses. 
This touching trait gave us a favourable idea of the morality of the Samari- 
tans. After reasoning with her a long time without effect, he finally per- 
suaded her to go with us. So she followed us up, at first full of wrath, 
and keeping at a distance from us; yet at last she became quite reconciled 
and communicative.” 


But we must present one other specimen of Dr. Robinson’s 
geographical corrections, at least in as far as history has hitherto 
reported. The opinion has long obtained that the destruction of 
the ‘cities of the plain” preceded the existence of the Dead Sea; 
and that the waters of the river Jordan, before that catastrophe, 
pursued their course southwards to the Gulf of Akabah. But, 
says our author,— 


‘“‘ Instead of the Jordan pursuing its course southwards to the Gulf, we 
had found the waters of the ’Arabah itself, and also those of the high west- 
ern desert far south of ’Akabah, all flowing northwards into the Dead Sea. 
Every circumstance goes to show, that a lake must have existed in this 
place, into which the Jordan poured its waters, long before the catastrophe 
of Sodom. The great depression of the whole broad Jordan-valley and of 
the northern part of the ’Arabah, the direction of its lateral valleys, as well 
as the slope of the high western desert towards the north, all go to show 
that the configuration of this region, in its main features, is coéval with the 
present condition of the surface of the earth in general ; and not the effect 
of any local catastrophe at a subsequent period. It seems also to be a 
necessary conclusion, that the Dead Sea anciently covered a less extent of 
surface than at present. The cities which were destroyed, must have been 
situated on the south of the lake as it then existed; for Lot fled to Zoar, 
which was near to Sodom ; and Zoar, as we have seen, lay almost at the 
southern end of the present sea, probably in the mouth of Wady Kerak as 
it opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula. The fertile plain, therefore, 
which Lot chose for himself, where Sodom was situated, and which was 
well watered like the land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake, ‘as thou 
comest unto Zoar.’ Even to the present day, more living streams flow 
into the Ghor at the south end of the sea, from Wadys of the eastern moun- 
tains, than are to be found so near together in all Palestine; and the tract, 
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although now mostly desert, is still better watered, through these streams 
and by the many fountains, than any other district throughout the whole 
country.’ 


Jerusalem has often been described by Christian travellers as a 
filthy city, with an inhospitable population. But the experience 
of our travellers left more favourable impressions. Christianity, 
however, as exhibited in the Roman Catholic religious services, 
was offensive. What we now quote relates to the Easter festival. 


** The different sects of Christians who have possession of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre had of course been compelled to alternate in their 
occupancy of it, and in the performance of their religious ceremonies. On 
this last ‘high day’ of the festival, the Greeks held their grand mass at the 
sepulchre before break of day ; and the Latins followed at nine o'clock. 
I looked in for a few moments, with my friend Mr. Homes, upon this latter 
ceremonial, Few persons were present except those engaged in the ser- 
vice. These few were all below in the body of the church; in the galleries 
there were no spectators. The reputed sepulchre, as is well known, stands 
in the middle of the spacious rotunda, directly beneath the centre of the 
great dome, which is open to the sky. ‘The high altar was placed directly 
before the door of the sepulchre; so that we could not enter the latter. 
The ceremonies we saw consisted only in a procession of the monks and 
others marching around the sepulchre; stopping occasionally to read a 
portion of the Gospel ; and then again advancing with chanting and sing- 
ing. I was struck with the splendour of their robes, stiff with embroidery 
of silver and gold, the well-meant offerings probably of Catholics out of 
every country of Europe; but I was not less struck with the vulgar and 
unmeaning visages that peered out from these costly vestments. The 
wearers looked more like ordinary ruffians than like ministers of the cross 
of Christ. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the Latin monks in Pales- 
tine are actually, for the most part, ignorant and often illiterate men, chiefly 
from Spain, the refuse of her monks and clergy, who come or are sent 
hither as into a sort of exile, where they serve to excite the sympathies 
and the misplaced charities of the Catholics of Europe. There was hardly 
a face among all those before us that could be called intelligent. A few 
fine-looking French naval officers, and one or two Irish Catholics, had 
joined the procession, but seemed quite out of place, and as if ashamed of 
their companions.” 


We before spoke of Dr. Robinson’s tolerant and charitable cast 
of sentiment, and deem it proper to quote the paragraph which 
immediately succeeds the account of Easter at Jerusalem, as a proof 
of his amiable liberality :— 


‘*] make these remarks merely as relating a matter of fact, and not, I 
trust, out of any spirit of prejudice against the Romish Church or her clergy 
I had once spent the Holy Week in Rome itself; and there admired the 
intelligent and noble countenances of many of the clergy and monks con- 
gregated in that city. For this very reason, the present contrast struck 
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me the more forcibly and disagreeably. The whole scene indeed was, to 
a Protestant, painful and revolting. It might perhaps have been less so 
had there been manifested the slightest degree of faith in the genuineness 
of the surrounding objects ; but even the monks themselves do not pretend 
that the present sepulchre is anything more than an imitation of the ori- 
ginal. But to be in the ancient city of the Most High, and to see these 
venerated places, and the very name of our holy religion profaned by idle 
and lying mummeries, while the proud Mussulman looks on with haughty 
scorn—all this excited in my mind a feeling too painful to be borne, and 
I never visited the place again.” 


We must extract some other passages concerning the various 
efforts made in Jerusalem and Palestine by communions which 
differ from the Romish. With regard to the Protestants and their 
missions :— 


“* We now repaired to the house of Mr. Whiting, where, in a large upper 
room, our friends had long established regular Divine service in English 
every Sunday; in which they were assisted by Mr. Nicolayson, the able 
missionary of the English Church, sent out hither by the London Mis- 
sionary Society for the Jews. We found a very respectable congregation, 
composed of all the missionary families, besides several European travellers 
of rank and name. It was, I presume, the largest Protestant congregation 
ever collected within the walls of the Holy City ; and it was gratifying to 
to see Protestants of various names here laying aside all distinctions, and 
uniting with one heart to declare by their example, in Jerusalem itself, that 
‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ The simplicity and spirituality of the Protestant worship 
was to me affecting and doubly pleasing, in contrast with the pageant of 
which we had just been spectators. 

** Early in the afternoon, we were also present at the service in Arabic, 
which the same missionaries had established in the house of Mr. Lanneau, 
and which was then regularly attended by some twenty or thirty Arab 
Christians of the Greek rite. These were men of respectable appearance, 
merchants and others, and seemed to yield attention to the things which 
they heard. . 

“It may not be out of place here to remark, that the object of the 
American missions to Syria and other parts of the Levant is not to draw 
off members of the oriental churches to Protestantism, but to awaken them 
to a knowledge and belief of the Gospel-truth in the purity aud simplicity 
of its original Scriptural form. To this end all the efforts of the missionaries 
are directed, in the hope that individuals thus enlightened, and remaining, 
if they choose, within the pale of their own churches, may by degrees 
become instrumental in infusing into the latter life and vigour, and a love 
of the truth, before which the various forms of error and superstition will 
of themselves vanish away. The missionaries would seem thus to have 
taken the proper course, in going forward simply as preachers of the 
Gospel, and not as the direct assailants of specific errors; striving to 
overcome darkness by diffusing light, and not by denouncing it as gross 
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darkness. True, in this way they make less noise ; for the mere presenta- 
tion of truth excites less opposition than the calling in question of long- 
cherished error ; but, with the blessing of God, they are likely to reap a 
more abundant harvest, and exert a larger and more lasting influence in 
the moral regeneration of the East.” 


Dr. Robinson regrets, in a paper on the religious condition and 
countenance of the Protestants of Palestine and Syria, that the 
same protection is not extended to, nor secured for, them which is 
afforded to other churches; and therefore, he is of opinion, Pro- 
testanism has made little progress in these countries. He remarks 
upon English indifferentism in this respect, and even as deeply 
concerning her political relations. He observes— 


‘‘ That England, while she has so deep a political interest in all that con- 
cerns the Turkish empire, should remain indifferent to this state of things 
in Syria, is a matter of surprise. France has long been the acknowledged 
protector of the Roman Catholic religion, in the same empire ; and the fol- 
lowers of that faith find in her a watchful and efficient patron: quite as 
efficient since the revolution of July as before. The consequence is, that 
wherever there are Roman Catholics, France has interested partisans; and 
were she to land troops in Syria to-morrow, every Roman Catholic would 
receive them with open arms, including the whole Maronite nation, now 
armed and powerful. In the members of the Greek church, still more 
numerous, but now armed, the Russians have even warmer partisans. In 
Syria, the famed power of Russia is their boast; and though this feeling is 
carefully concealed from the Muslims, and would not be expressed to an 
Englishman, it often amounts almost to enthusiasm. Hence, wherever 
Russia sends her agents, they find confidential friends and informants ; 
and were she to invade the country, thousands would give her troops a 
hearty welcome. But where are England’s partisans in any part of ‘Tur- 
key? Notasingle sect, be it ever so small, looks to her as its natural 
guardian. Her wealth and her power are indeed admired; her citizens, 
wherever they travel, are respected; and the native Christians of every 
sect, when groaning under oppression, would welcome a government 
established by her, as a relief. Yet in this they would not be drawn by 
any positive attachment, but forced by a desire to escape from suffering. 
England has no party in Syria bound to her by any direct tie.”’ 


A few miscellaneous extracts, and pointing directly to existing 
or recent circumstances, shall now be presented. Arab guides :— 


‘“We found that our guides of to-day and yesterday, both old and 
young, knew very little of distant mountains and objects; while they were 
familiarly acquainted with those near at hand. It was only after long and 
repeated examination and cross-questioning, that my companion could be 
sure of any correctness as to more remote objects; since at first they often 
gave answers at random, which they afterwards modified or took back. 
The young man Salim was the most intelligent of the whole. After all 
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our pains, many of the names we obtained were different from those which 
Burckhardt heard ; although his guides apparently were of the same tribe. 
A tolerably certain method of finding any place at will is to ask an Arab 
if its name exists. He is sure to answer yes, and to point out some spot 
at hand as its location. In this way, I have no doubt, we might have 
found Rephidim or Marah, or any other place we chose; and such is 
probably the mode in which many ancient names and places have been 


discovered by travellers, which no one has ever been able to find after 
them.” 


Frankness and friendly feeling towards Franks at Summeil :-— 


** The people in general in this part of the country were ready to give 
us information, so far as they could, and seemed not to distrust us. Here 
too we found the same general impression, that our object was to collect 
information and survey the country, preparatory to the arrival of the 
Franks ; and here too we were addressed in the usual phrase: ‘ Do not be 
long.’ Indeed the inhabitants every where appeared, for the most part, to 
desire that the Franks should send a force among them. They were for- 
merly tired of the Turks; they were now still more heartily tired of the 
Egyptians; and were ready to welcome any Frank nation which should 


come, not to subdue, (for that would not be necessary,) but to take pos- 
session of the land.” 


No wonder that they were tired of Egyptian rule, of Mohammed 
Ali’s conscriptions; Palestine, as all know, being governed by that 
old sly fox when our travellers were describing the country. For 
example, we thus read :— 


“The army consists chiefly of levies torn from their families and homes 
by brutal force. We saw many gangs of these unfortunate recruits on 
the river and around Cairo, fastened by the neck to a long heavy chain 
which rested on their shoulders. Such is the horror of this service among 
the peasantry, and their dread of being thus seized, that children are often 
mutilated in their fingers, their teeth, or an eye, in order to protect them 
from it. Yet the country is now so drained of able-bodied men, that even 
these unfortunate beings are no longer spared. In the companies of 
recruits which were daily under drill around the Ezbekiyeh, we saw very 
many who had lost a finger, or their front teeth; so that an English resi- 
dent proposed, in bitter irony, to recommend to the Pasha that his troops 
should appear only in gloves. Indeed, it is a notorious fact, that this 
drain of men for the army and navy has diminished and exhausted the 
population, until there are not labourers enough left to till the ground, so 
that in consequence, large tracts of fertile land are suffered to lie waste.” 


Here is a touching circumstance connected with the Egyptian 
Pacha’s tyrannous mode of disarming refractory districts :— 


‘‘When this process was going on at Bethlehem after the rebellion, an 
interesting circumstance took place, which serves to illustrate an ancient 
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custom. At that time, when some of the inhabitants were already impri- 
soned, and all were in deep distress, Mr. Farran, then English Consul at 
Damascus, was on a visit to Jerusalem, and had rode out with Mr. Nico- 
layson to Solomon’s Pools. On their return, as they rose the ascent to 
enter Bethlehem, hundreds of the people, male and female, met them, 
imploring the Consul to interfere in their behalf, and afford them his pro- 
tection ; and all at onee, by a sort of simultaneous movement, ‘ they spread 
their garments in the way’ before the horses. The Consul was affected 
unto tears; but had of course no power to interfere. This anecdote was 
related to me by Mr. Nicolayson ; who however had never seen or heard of 
any thing else of the kind, during his residence in Palestine.” 


Arab salesmen, and Arab free-and-easy hospitality :— 


‘* The poor kid was now let loose, and ran bleating into our tent as if 
aware of its coming fate. All was activity and bustle to prepare the com- 
ing feast; the kid was killed and dressed with great dexterity and despatch ; 
and its still quivering members were laid upon the fire, and began to emit 
savoury odours, particularly gratifying to Arab nostrils. But nowa change 
come over the fair scene. ‘The Arabs of whom we had bought the kid had 
in some way learned that we were to encamp near; and naturally enough 
concluding that the kid was bought in order to be eaten, they thought good 
to honour our Arabs with a visit, to the number of five or six persons. 
Now the stern law of Bedawin hospitality demands, that whenever a guest 
is present at a meal, whether there be much or little, the first and best por- 
tion must be laid before the stranger. In this instance, the five or six 
guests attained their object, and had not only the selling of the kid, but 
also the eating of it; while our poor Arabs, whose mouths had long been 
watering with expectation, were forced to take up with the fragments. 
Besharah, who played the host, fared worst of all; and came afterwards to 
beg for a biscuit, saying he had lost the whole of his dinner.” 


The religion of the Arabs is so accommodating that our travellers 
were told by the superior of a convent, in answer to the question, 
whether the Bedawi would feel any objection to professing Christi- 
anity ? ‘* None at all: they would do it to-morrow if they could 
get fed by it.” 

The following are additional particulars :-— 


‘The Muhammedanism of all these sons of the desert sits very loosely 
upon them. They bear the name of followers of the False Prophet ; and 
the few religious ideas which they possess are moulded after his precepts. 
Their nominal religion is a matter of habit, of inheritance, of national pre- 
scription ; but they seemed to manifest little attachment to it in itself, and 
live in the habitual neglect of most of its external forms. We never saw 
any among them repeat the usual Muhammedan prayers, in which other 
Muslims are commonly so punctual; and were told, indeed, that many never 
attempt it, and that very few among them even know the proper words and 
forms of prayer. The men generally observe the fast of Ramadan, though 
some do not; nor do the females keep it. Nor is the duty of pilgrimage more 
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regarded ; for, according to Tuweiled, not more than two or three of all 
the Tawarah had ever made the journey to Mecca. The profaneness of 
the Bedawin is excessive, and almost incredible. ‘ Their mouth is full of 


cursing,’ and we were hardly ably to obtain a single answer that did not 
contain an oath.” 


We must dismiss these valuable volumes after copying out the 
Professor’s picturing of an oriental night-scene :— 


“‘ The evening was warm and still; we therefore did not pitch our tent, 
but spread our carpets on the sand, and lay down, not indeed at first to 
sleep, but to enjoy the scene and the associations which thronged upon our 
minds. It was truly one of the most romantic desert scenes we had yet 
met with; and I hardly remember another in all our wanderings, of which 
I retain a more lively impression. Here was the deep broad valley in the 
midst of the ’Arabah, unknown to all the civilized world, shut in by high 
and singular cliffs ; over against us were the mountains of Edom ; in the 
distance rose Mount Hor in its lone majesty, the spot where the good pro- 
phet brothers took of each their last farewell ; while above our heads was 
the deep azure of an oriental sky, studded with innumerable stars and 
brilliant constellations, on which we gazed with a higher interest from the 
bottom of this deep chasm. Near at hand were the flashing fires of our 
party; the Arabs themselves in their wild attire, all nine at supper around 
one bowl; our Egyptian servants looking on; one after another rising and 
gliding through the glow of the fires; the Sheikh approaching and saluting 
us ; the serving of coffee; and beyond all this circle, the patient camels 
lying at their ease and lazily chewing the cud.” 





Art. III.—/Jncidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. 
By Joun L. Sternens. 2 vols. Murray. 


Mr. STEPHENS, our readers may remember, is the author of “ In- 
cidents of ‘Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy Land,” 
which we reviewed some two years ago; a work that was distin- 
guished for its sensible, unaffected, but cheerful and graphic cha- 
racter, and which was much relished both in America, his native 
land, and in this country. If we remember rightly, it was reprinted 
by two different London publishers almost simultaneously. The 
volumes before us exhibit the same cheerful and genuine qualities, 
with still greater diversity of interest, owing to circumstances, which 
will be immediately accounted for. 
In 1839, Mr. Stephens having been invested with a government 
mission by President Van Buren to Central America, or more pre- 
- cisely to Guatimala, thus enjoyed unusual facilities of travel in the 
then exceedingly distracted condition of the country which he was 
to visit as a diplomatic representative. And yet it was not, even in 
his case, without encountering a number of difficulties and dangers 
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that he pursued his journeys amid the conflicts of civil war, all 
which however lend character and interest to the narrative, how- 
ever annoying the incidents at the time of their occurrence might 
be to the narrator. ‘The fact is, that owing to the commotions and 
distractions referred to, on the part too of an inflammable, reckless, 
and bigoted people, his official agency was of little avail, and had 
few opportunities for activity or being of service either to his own 
country, or that to which he repaired. In these circumstances he 
was much at liberty to do as he fancied, and to be as adventurous 
as a passionate and experienced traveller need be. Accordingly, 
having taken with him Mr. Gatherwood, an artist, and an old com- 
panion in his wanderings, he journeyed hither and thither to the 
extent of “nearly three thousand miles in the interior of Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, including visits to eight ruined 
cities.” The volumes therefore consist of two sorts of matter, viz., 
adventures, personal incidents, notices of people, sketches of natural 
scenery, &c.; and, secondly, of the results of antiquarian research, 
among the marvellous relics of some hitherto unascertained nation, 
who must have flourished and arrived at a high pitch of civilization 
in some very remote age. ‘The portions of the work which give 
details of these mysterious ruins and monuments are to us by far 
the most interesting of the whole, especially as they have never 
been much explored, and that much ignorance prevails with regard 
to their character and amount. It is probable, however, that Mr. 
Stephens’s book, now that the regions are in a great measure tran- 
quillized in which these relics repose, will send some Champollion 
or Wilkinson to disinter and interpret many of them, which even 
as seen in the engravings from some of Mr. Gatherwood’s drawings, 
are wonderful specimens of sculptural as well as architectural art. 
We, however, can only present samples of the letterpress; and will 
begin with the sketches of travel, which of themselves, whatever 
may be the superior attractions of the antiquities, would command 
for the volumes an extensive circulation. 

It was in October that Mr. Stephens sailed from New York, in 
due time landing at Balize, the arrival at and departure from which 
enable us to see the traveller in his real character,—in his cool, 
self-satisfied, humorous manner,—to great advantage. LBalize, he 
says,— 


** Was situated on the opposite side of the river, and the road to it was 
ankle-deep in mud. At the gate (of the mansion found for him) was a 
large puddle, which we cleared by a leap; the house was built on piles 
about two feet high, and underneath was water nearly a foot deep. We 
ascended on a plank to the sill of the door, and entered a large room occu- 
pying the whole of the first floor, and perfectly empty. The upper story 
was tenanted by a family of negroes; in the yard was a house swarming 
with negroes ; and all over, in the yard and in front, were picturesque 
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groups of little negroes of both sexes, and naked as they were born. We 
directed the room to be swept and our baggage brought there ; and, as we 
left the house, we remembered Captain Hampton’s description before our 
arrival, and felt the point of his concluding remark, that Balize was the last 
place made. We returned; and while longing for the comfort of a good 
hotel, received through Mr. Goff, the consul of the United States, an 
invitation from his Excellency Colonel M‘Donald, to the government 
House, and information that he would send the government dory to the 
brig for our luggage. As this was the first appointment I ever had from 
government, and I was not sure of ever holding another, I determined to 
make the most of it, and accepted at once his Excellency’s invitation.” 


He remained a few days at this last made place, where he hired 
a French Spaniard servant, the very sort of person for roughing it 
anywhere. Yzabel was the port for which he was next ‘to sail; 


and this is the description of his departure and of his infinite grati- 
fications :— 


“In order that we might embark at the hour appointed, Colonel 
M‘Donald had ordered dinner at two o’clock, and, as on the two pre- 
ceding days, had invited a small party to meet us. Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I should do violence to my feelings did I fail to express here my sense 
of the colonel’s kindness. My invitation to the government house was 
the fruit of my official character ; but I cannot help flattering myself that 
some portion of the kindness shown to me was the result of personal 
acquaintance. Colonel M‘Donald is a soldier of the ‘ twenty years’ war,’ 
the brother of Sir John M‘Donald, Adjutant General of England, and 
cousin of Marshal Macdonald of France. All his connexions and associa- 
tions are military. At eighteen he entered Spain as an ensign, one of an 
army of ten thousand men, of whom, in less than six months, but four 
thousand were left. After, being actively engaged in all the trying ser- 
vice of the Peninsular war, at Waterloo he commanded a regiment, and 
on the field of battle received the order of Companion of the Military 
Order of the Bath from the King of England, and that of Knight of the 
Order of St. Anne from the Emperor of Russia. Rich in recollections of 
a long military life, personally acquainted with the public and private 
character of the most distinguished military men of the age, his conversa. 
tion was like reading a page of history. He is one of a race that is fast 
passing away, and with whom an American seldom meets. But to 
return. 

** The large window of the dining-room opened upon the harbour; the 
steam-boat lay in front of the government house, and the black smoke, 
rising in columns from her pipe, gave notice that it was time to embark. 
Before rising, Colonel M‘Donald, like a loyal subject, proposed the health 
of the Queen ; after which he ordered the glasses to be filled to the brim, 
and standing up he gave ‘ The health of Mr. Van Buren, President of the 
United States,’ accompanying it with a warm and generous sentiment, and 
the earnest hope of strong and perpetual friendship between England and 
America. I felt at the moment, ‘ Cursed be the hand that attempts to 
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break it !’ and albeit unused to taking the President and the people upon 
my shoulders, I answered as well as I could. Another toast followed, to 
the health and successful journey of Mr. Gatherwood and myself, and we 
rose from table. The government dory lay at the foot of the lawn. 
Colonel M‘Donald put his arm through mine, and, walking away, told me 
that 1 was going into a distracted country; that Mr. Savage, the Ameri- 
can consul of Guatimala, had, on a previous occasion, protected the lives 
and property of British subjects; and, if danger threatened me, I must 
assemble the Europeans, hang out my flag, and send word to him, I 
knew that these were not words of courtesy, and, in the state of the 
country to which I was going, felt the value of such a friend at hand. 
With the warmest feelings of gratitude, I bade him farewell, and stepped 
into the dory. At the moment flags were run up at the government staff, 
the fort, the court-house, and the government schooner, and a gun was 
fired from the fort. As I crossed the bay, a salute of thirteen guns was 
fired; passing the fort, the soldiers presented arms, the government 
schooner lowered and raised her ensign, and when I mounted the deck of 
the steam boat, the captain, with hat in hand, told me that he had instruc- 
tions to place her under my orders, and to stop wherever I pleased. 

‘‘ The reader will perhaps ask how I bore all these honours. I had 
visited many cities, but it was the first time that flags and cannon an- 
nounced to the world that I was going away. I was a novice, but I 
endeavoured to behave as if I had been brought up to it; and, to tell the 
truth, my heart beat, and I felt proud; for these were honours paid to 
my country, and not to me. To crown the glory of the parting scene, my 
good friend Captain Hampton had charged his two four-pounders, and 
when the steam boat got under way he fired one, but the other would not 
go off. The captain of the steam boat had on board one puny gun, with 
which he would have returned all their civilities; but, as he told me, 
to his great mortification, he had no powder. 

‘The steam boat in which we embarked was the last remnant of the 
stock in trade of a great Central American Agricultural Association, 
formed for building cities, raising the price of land, accommodating emi- 
grants, and improvements generally. On the rich plains of the province 
of Vera Paz they had established the site of New Liverpool, which only 
wanted houses and a population to become a city. On the wheel of the 
boat was a brass circular plate, on which, in strange juxtaposition, were 
the words, ‘ Vera Paz,’ ‘ London.’ The captain was a small, weather- 
beaten, dried up old Spaniard, with courtesy enough for a Don of old. 
The engineer was an Englishman, and the crew were Spaniards, Mestizoes, 
and Mulattoes.” 


Mr. Stephens winds up the passage, so full, various, and good, 
in these words,—‘‘ I have had my aspirations, but never expected 
to be able to dictate to the captain of a steam boat. Nevertheless, 
again as coolly as if I had been brought up to it, I designated the 
places I wished to visit, and retired. Verily, thought I, if these 
are the fruits of official appointments, it is not strange that men 
are found willing to accept them.” Yes, our traveller is cool and 
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calm in his manner; but the reader cannot but perceive how warm 
his sympathies are, and how poctically his enthusiasm glows. We 
next copy out an account of the crossing of the Mico mountain, 
which affords an idea of what travelling is in some parts of the 
regions in question, even although there should be no peril arising 
from civil war. Mr. Stephens had joined a caravan consisting of 
nearly a hundred mules, and twenty or thirty muleteers; and this 
was the manner of procedure :— 


“* The whole caravan was moving up the bed of the stream; the water 
was darkened by the shade of the overhanging trees ; the muleteers, with- 
out shirts, and with their large trowsers rolled up to the thighs, and down 
from the waistband, were scattered among the mules; one chasing a 
stray beast; a second darting at one whose load was slipping off; a 
third lifting up one that had fallen; another, with his foot braced against 
a mule’s side, straining at the girth ; all shouting, cursing, and lashing ; 
the whole a mass of inextricable confusion, and presenting a scene almost 
terrible. We held up to let them pass; and crossing the stream, rode a 
short distance on a level road, but over fetlock deep in mud ; and, cutting 
off a bend, fell into the stream ourselves in the middle of the caravan. 
The branches of the trees met over our heads, and the bed of the stream was 
so broken and stony that the mules constantly stumbled and fell. Leaving 
this, and continuing on a road the same as before, in an hour we reached 
the foot of the mountain. The ascent began precipitously, and by an 
extraordinary passage. It was a narrow gulley, worn by the tracks of 
mules and the washing of mountain currents, so deep that the sides were 
higher than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass through 
without touching. Our whole caravan moved singly through these muddy 
defiles, the muleteers scattered among them and on the bank above, extri- 
cating the mules as they stuck fast, raising them as they fell, arranging 
their cargoes, cursing, shouting, and lashing them on. If one stopped, 
all behind were blocked up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed 
us against the sides of the gulley, and there was no small danger of getting 
a leg crushed. Emerging from this defile, we came again among deep 
mud-holes and projecting roots of trees, with the additional difficulty of a 
steep ascent. The trees, too, were larger, and their roots higher and 
extending further ; and, above all, the mahogany tree threw out its giant 
roots, high at the trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of other 
trees, but straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the roots of 
other trees. It was the last of the rainy season; the heavy rains from 
which we had suffered at sea had deluged the mountain, and it was in 
worst state to be passable; for sometimes it is not passable at all. 
* * * The woods were of impenetrable thickness; and there was no 
view except that of the detestable path before us. For five long hours 
we were dragged through mud-holes, squeezed in gulleys, knocked against 
trees, and tumbled over roots; every step required care and great physi- 
cal exertion ; and, withal, I felt that our inglorious epitaph might be, 
‘Tossed over the head of a mule, brained by the trunk of a mahogany 
tree, and buried in the mud of the Mico Mountain.’ We attempted to 
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walk, but the rocks and roots were so slippery, the mud-holes so deep, 
and the ascents and descents so steep, that it was impossible to continue.” 


We have not room for any account of the sort of rough feeding 
which the traveller must be contented with at the end of sucha 
stage; neither of the churlish treatment sometimes met with, as 
well as the inconvenience and provocation occasioned by rascally 
muleteers. If, however, any traveller could be expected to over- 
come all opposition, and baffle difficulties, it was the cool, the 
prudent, the firm, and the resourceful Mr. Stephens. But before 
reaching the sites of ancient cities, we must catch a glimpse of 
popular customs, manners, and feelings; the sketches of which, as 
well as of scenery, often diversify the pages of our agreeable and 
closely observant traveller. 

Having reached the ridge of the Mico Mountain, they came, in 
the after progress of the party, to a large gate, which ‘‘ was the 
first token we had seen of individual or territorial boundary, and in 
other countries would have formed a fitting entrance to a princely 
estate.” It stood directly across the road like a toll-bar—a massive 
frame, with all its posts and supporters of solid mahogany. Soon 
after they approached a cochineal plantation, next passing through 
a “long lane thickly bordered and overshadowed with shrubs and 
trees, close to suffocation.” Ina short time they entered Gualan, 
where the heat was excessive. ‘‘ At that moment there was a slight 
shock of earthquake.” At length they reached the house of Donna 
Bartola, to whom they had a letter of introduction; and here, for 
the first time since they left Yzabel, they changed. their clothes ; 
for the first time, too, they dined. ’ Matters of business, in due 
course, had to be attended to ;— 


‘The first was to hire mules, which could not be procured till the day 
but one after. Next I negotiated for washing clothes, which was a com+ 
plicated business, for it was necessary to specify which articles were to be 
washed, which ironed, and which starched, and to pay separately for wash- 
ing, ironing, soap, and starch ; and, lastly, I negotiated with a tailor for a 
pair of pantaloons, purchasing separately stuff, lining, buttons, and thread, 
the tailor finding needles and thimble himself. Toward evening we again 
walked to the river, returned, and taught Donna Bartola how to make tea. 
By this time the whole town was in commotion preparatory to the great 
ceremony of praying to the Santa Lucia. Early in the morning, the firing 
of muskets, petards, and rockets, had announced the arrival of this unex- 
pected but welcome visitor, one of the holiest saints of the calendar, and, 
next to San Antonio, the most celebrated for the power of working 
miracles.” 


We are also told that the tour of the Santa Lucia, at that parti- 
cular time, was regarded as an indication of a change of government, 


as a prelude to the restoration of the influence of the — and 
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the revival of ceremonies ‘‘ dear to the heart of the Indian.” As- 


such, it was hailed by all the villages through which the image or 
doll was carried. But to quote more particularly, the night having 
arrived when she was to receive the prayers of the Christians of 
Gualan, and when Mr. Stephens was there to see :— 


“The Santa Lucia enjoyed a peculiar popularity from her miraculous 
power over the affections of the young; for any young man who prayed 
to her for a wife, or any young woman who prayed for a husband, was sure 
to receive the object of such prayer: and if the person praying indicated 
to the saint the individual wished for, the prayer would be granted, provided 
such individual was not already married. It was not surprising that a 
saint with such extraordinary powers, touching so directly the tenderest 
sensibilities, created a sensation in a place where the feelings, or rather 
the passions, are particularly turned to love. Donna Bartola invited us to 
accompany her, and, setting out, we called upon a friend of hers. During 
the whole visit, a servant girl sat with her lap full of tobacco, making straw 
cigars for immediate use. It was the first time we had smoked with ladies, 
and, at first, it was rather awkward to ask one for a light; but we were so 
thoroughly broken in that night that we never had any delicacy afterward. 
The conversation turned upon the saint and her miraculous powers; and 
when we avowed ourselves somewhat sceptical, the servant girl, with that 
familiarity, though not want of respect, which exists throughout Central 
America, said that it was wicked to doubt; that she had prayed to the 
saint herself, and two months afterward she was married, and to the very 
man she prayed for, though at the time he had no idea of her, and, in fact, 
wanted another girl. With this encouragement, locking the house, and 
accompanied by children and servants, we set out to pay our homage to 
the saint. The sound of a violin and the firing of rockets indicated the 
direction of her temporary domicile. She had taken up her residence in the 
hut of a poor Indian in the suburbs; and, for some time before reaching 
it, we encountered crowds of both sexes, and all ages and colours, and in 
every degree of dress and undress, smoking and talking, and sitting or 
lying on the ground in every variety of attitude. Room was made for our 
party, and we entered the hut. It was about twenty feet square, thatched 
on the top and sides with leaves of Indian corn, and filled with a dense 
mass of kneeling men and women. On one side was an altar, about four 
feet high, covered with a clean white cgtton cloth. On the top of the altar 
was a frame, with three elevations, like a flower-stand, and on the top of 
that a case, containing a large wax doll, dressed in blue silk, and orna- 
mented with gold-leaf, spangles, and artificial flowers. This was the Santa 
Lucia. Over her head was a canopy of red cotton cloth, on which was 
emblazoned a cross in gold. On the right was a sedan chair, trimmed 
with red cotton and gold-leaf, being the travelling equipage of the saint ; 
and near it were Indians in half-sacerdotal dress, on whose shoulders 
she travelled ; festoons of oranges hung from the roof, and the rough posts 
were inwrapped with leaves of the sugar-cane. At the foot of the altar was 
a mat, on which girls and boys were playing ; and a little fellow about six 
years old, habited in the picturesque costume of a straw hat, and that only, 
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was coolly surveying the crowd. The ceremony of praying had alréady 
begun, and the music of a drum, a violin, and a flageolet, under the direc- 
tion of the Indian master of ceremonies, drowned the noise of voices. 
Donna Bartola, who was a widow, and the other ladies of our party, fell 
on their knees ; and, recommending myself to their prayers, I looked on 
without doing anything for myself, but I studied attentively the faces of 
those around me. There were some of both sexes who could not strictly 
be called young; but they did not, on that account, pray less earnestly. 
In some places people would repel the imputation of being desirous to pro- 
cure husband or wife; not so in Gualan: they prayed publicly for what 
they considered a blessing. Some of the men were so much in earnest, 
that perspiration stood in large drops upon their faces; and none thought 
that praying for a husband need tinge the cheek of a modest maiden. I 
watched the countenance of a young Indian girl, beaming with enthusiasm 
and hope; and, while her eyes rested upon the image of the saint, and 
her lips moved in prayer, I could not but imagine that her heart was full 
of some truant, and perhaps unworthy lover. Outside the hut was an en- 
tirely different scene. Near by, were rows of kneeling men and women, 
but beyond were wild groups of half-naked men and boys, setting off rockets 
and fireworks. As I moved through, a flash rose from under my feet, and 
a petard exploded so near, that the powder singed me; and, turning round, 
I saw hurrying away my rascally muleteer. Beyond, were parties of young 
men and women dancing by the light of blazing pine-sticks. In a hut at 
some little distance were two haggard old women, with large caldrons 
over blazing fires, stirring up and serving out the contents with long wooden 
ladles, and looking like witches dealing out poison instead of love-potions. 
At ten o’clock the prayers to the saint died away, and the crowd separated 
into groups and couples, and many fell into what in English would be 
called flirtations. A mat was spread for our party against the side of the 
hut, and we all lighted cigars and sat down upon it. Cups made of small 
gourds, and filled from the caldrons with a preparation of boiled Indian 
corn, sweetened with various dolces, were passed from mouth to mouth, each 
one sipping and passing it on to the next; and this continued, without 
any interruption, for more than an hour. We remained on the ground till 
after midnight, and then were among the first to leave. On the whole, 
we concluded that praying to the Santa Lucia must lead to matrimony ; 
and 1 could not but remark that, in the way of getting husbands and wives, 
most seemed disposed to do something for themselves, and not leave all ta 
the grace of the saint.” 


We must now on to the ruins at Copan. In the meanwhile, 
however, we shall introduce the few extracts which are to follow by 
some prefatory observations, the result of our own general reading, 
and collected from previous accounts, as well as from the specula- 
tions of certain theorists concerning the ruins which are strewed 
over Central America. 

When an antiquarian subject is not treated with pedantic dispiay, 
but with the desire to obtain lights regarding the condition or the 
degree of civilization of some branch of the human family that 
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must have existed at a very distant period, especially if that subject 
have novelty to recommend it, while still such obscurity broods 
over it as to be pierced only here and there by some flickering rays, 
the utmost interest is begotten the moment we find that even these 
faint guides have been subjected to an earnest contemplation. If 
Egypt has been long made the scene of antiquarian speculation and 
discovery, and yet continues to supply new and marvellous monu- 
ments, the witnesses of primitive times, without exhausting the 
curiosity of the popular reader, or fatiguing the scholarly and the 
learned, with how much greater eagerness should we rush to the 
study of the recently discovered relics in Spanish America, seeing 
that very strong reasons exist for believing that these are not only 
as ancient as those to be found in the valley of the Nile, but are 
equally rich as works of art, and valuable as evidences of a peculiar 
development of mind and manners! ‘The field is all but untrodden, 
although it is known that immense treasures are there buried ; 
buried not only by the operations of time and physical nature, but 
by the crude lumber which most of the few who have yet explored 
it, have contrived to add. Owing to these absurd accumulations, 
together with the hasty and disparaging representations of histori- 
ans, Robertson particularly, the Mexican antiquities have been 
undeservedly neglected. 

It is true that Humboldt and some other travellers, as well as a 
commission at one time sent out by the Spanish government, gave 
such accounts, and drew such pictures, both by pencil and pen, of a 
considerable number and variety of the antiquities in question, as 
must have satisfied every reflecting mind and competent judge that 
these remains are not less stupendous, magnificent, grotesque, or 
tasteful than those of Egypt. Indeed, the former bear a striking 
resemblance to tle latter; with such differences as local cireum- 
stances and national peculiarities would originate. Thus in New 
Spain are to be met with pyramidal graduated fabrics,—evidences 
of like modes of primeval worship with those which exist in the 
country of the Pharaohs, such as that of the solar god,—relics of 
temples and palaces, of sepulchres and domestic edifices which pre- 
sent the strong Cyclopean features. The idols, sculptures, and 
hieroglyphics exhibit a manifest affinity to the Egyptian. The 
ground-work plan of one of the palaces is, in fact, the Egyptian 
Tau. 

Boldness of conception and skilful execution distinguish many 
of the relics which are scattered over Central America, and which 
crowd vast areas in many places; although, as was to be expected 
of any nation who arrived at such eminence, there are evidences 
of different stages having been attained in the progress of the cha- 
racteristic refinement. It has been said that their architecture is 
marked by stately grandeur and melancholy beauty. Some of the 
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discovered statues are in a pure classical style. In like admirable 
taste are the vessels that have been found in their tombs; and 
to refer to other tokens of social advancement, it may be sufficient 
to state, that roads constructed like the Roman military roads ex- 
tend to considerable distances from the cities, some of them carried 
by great artificial efforts around acclivities, or so as to unite moun- 
tains, great regard being had not only to the construction of levels, 
guarded too by parapets, but fixed stages being appointed for faci- 
litating travelling by post in some way analogous to what distin- 
guishes our turnpike roads. Now, could the people who contrived 
these gigantic structures,—these social accommodations, and who 
attended with such exquisite skill to details, be barbarians or 
savages? The supposition is self-contradictory. Could it be a 
nation no further advanced in civilization than the Mexicans were 
at the period of the Spanish conquest? Even this is a conjecture 
that may be as summarily disposed of, and upon abstract princi- 
ples or the necessities of things, although there were no historical 
facts to direct us. 

The monuments of which we have been particularly speaking 
are not Mexican, but belong to an age and some great nation long 
prior to the invasion of Cortes and Pizarro; a nation whom the 
natives at that date could not describe more precisely than to call 
them “ giants and wandering masons.” Now, these vague reports, 
but significant appellations, have by some been held to characterize, 
in every district in ancient Europe, the Cyclopean family, a conjec- 
ture which the relics themselves so remarkably corroborate. Others 
maintain that the monuments date no further back than the era of 
the Tultecans, who only preceded the Mexicans proper by about six 
hundred years. But even this appears a period approaching too 
closely upon the present time, or at least upon that of the Spanish 
conquest, to enable us to account for such majestic and perfect 
works, without any distinct traditions or remnants of a people that 
must have been amazingly superior either to the Tultecan or Mexi- 
can tribes. How can we think of the authors of such Titanian 
architecture but as having formed a nation of extraordinary power 
in America, of which all certain memorial has been lost many 
centuries ago? 

There is one theory which, if true, would give us a sufficiently 
remote and imposing idea of the nation whose works are desolate in 
New Spain, and which are such a mystery to antiquaries, This 
theory has been advanced by Lord Kingsborough and others, viz., 
that the ten tribes of the Israelites, who were carried away captive 
by the king of Assyria, in the reign of Hoshea, king of Judah, and 
who were scattered by the conqueror over north-eastern Asia, 
passed over into America, which they originally peopled. And 
indeed several observances and customs distinguish the Red Indian, 
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which also were remarkable features in the history of the Israelites. 
Still, serious grounds of doubt may be entertained with regard to 
affinity or analogy in this case; and one of the most striking is, that 
the aboriginal people of America are red and beardless, and all the 
world knows how different is the appearance as well as organization 
of the Hebrews. 

To us the theory that is the most feasible remains to be that 
already noticed, viz., that in as far as can be gathered from archi- 
tectural types, artistic ornaments, religious rites, hicroglyphical 
language, and characteristics of physiognomy, &c., that the extra- 
ordinary people, whose monuments we are considering, were a branch 
of the Cyclopean family, or shepherd kings as they have been 
called, the Titans and giants of the ancient poets, and the wander- 
Ing architects of a later age. They seem to have constituted a 
branch of the same race of shepherd kings that invaded Egypt. 
Indeed the Mexicans are said to have had traditions to the effect 
that their predecessor came with the great ancestor of the American 
people, from the Ophite or Hivite land in Phoenicia; and we have 
seen a description of a Phoenician inscription which has been found 
engraved on a rock in Massachusetts. 

According to this opinion, then, the builders of the monuments: 
under review were Cyclopean Canaanites, traces of whose works 
occur in the history of Greece and Italy; wanderers; devoted to 
gloomy mysteries; the authors of an exaggerated architecture ; and 
who * built cities, with walls, and towers reaching to heaven.” 

How or when a portion of this race may have begun to people 
the continent of America, will probably for ever baffle all human 
scrutiny and interpretation of the kinds of language and symbols 
inscribed on their remains. By what calamity the nation disap- 
peared will not less probably continue a secret and a mystery. It 
may have been swept from the face of the earth by pestilence or by 
savage war. It may have retrograded from internal and social 
disease; although this does not appear to be likely. Possibly bar- 
barians from the North, in Gothic fashion, made irruptions upon 
the “ wandering masons,” when they lad become ‘effeminate, or 
felt over secure; and thus so vanquished them as to introduce a 
series of generations deserving the title of the Dark Ages. But 
whether one or other of these was the destruction of the people, 
whose relics Mr. Stephens has partially explored, it is needless for 
us at present to inquire. If our author returns to the subject, as 
he seems to intend, we may then have some additional facts to 
guide us. In the meanwhile we have touched upon points that 
open an immense field for speculation: indicating, also, to what 
labour and enterprise the antiquities in Central America may, in 
the course of a few years, conduct the curious and the erudite. 

But now, what of the ruins at Copan? ‘They lie—they are 
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almost completely hidden by trees and vegetation—in a part of the 
country where the people, we are told, are less accustomed to the 
sight of strangers than the Arabs about Mount Sinai; and they 
‘are much more suspicious.” They can hardly be said to have ever 
before been visited by strangers, and certainly were never before 
so fully described by the pen, much less delineated by the pencil. 
They are situated on the left bank of the Copan River, which 
empties itself into the Motagua, and so passes into the Bay of 
Honduras. The extent of the ruins along the river, says our 
author, as ascertained by monuments still found, is more than two 


miles. He adds,— 


‘“‘ There is one monument on the opposite side of the river, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, on the top of a mountain two thousand feet high. Whether 
the city ever crossed the river, and extended to that mountain, it is impos- 
sible to say. I believe not. At the rear is an unexplored forest, in 
which there may be ruins. There are no remains of palaces or private 
buildings, and the principal part is that which stands on the bank of the 
river, and may, perhaps with propriety be called the temple. This temple 
is an oblong enclosure. The front or river wall extends on a right line 
north and south six hundred and twenty-four feet, and it is from sixty to 
ninety feet in height. It is made of cut stones, from three to six feet in 
length, and a foot and a half in breadth. In many places the stones have 
been thrown down by bushes growing out of the crevices, and in one place 
there is a small opening, from which the ruins are sometimes called by the 
Indians Las Ventanas, or the windows. ‘The other three sides consist of 
ranges of steps and pyramidal structures, rising from thirty to one hun- 
dred and forty feet in height on the slope.” 


We shall now throw together fragments of our author’s eloquent 
description of the relics in the neighbourhood of Copan, in order to 
convey an idea of their extraordinary and gigantic character. Idols, 
altars, figures, death’s heads, &c., with most elaborate ornaments, 
appear in profusion. Here is an impressive outline, with a variety 
of minuter points, given with uncommon graphic power, befitting 
the imposing scene,— 


‘* The stream was wide, and in some places deep, rapid, and with a 
broken and stony bottom. Fording it, we rode along the bank by a foot- 
path encumbered with undergrowth, which Jose opened by cutting away 
the branches, until we came to the foot of the wall, where we again dis- 
mounted and tied our mules. The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in 
a good state of preservation. We ascended by large stone steps, in some 
places perfect, and in others thrown down by trees which had grown up 
between the crevices, and reached a terrace, the form of which it was im- 
possible to make out, from the density of the forest in which it was enve- 
loped. Our guide cleared a way with his machete, and we passed, as it 
lay half buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone elaborately sculp- 
tured, and came to the angle of a structure with steps on the sides, in 
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form and appearance, so far as the trees would enable us to make it out, 
like the sides of a pyramid. Diverging from the base, and working our 
way through the thick woods, we came upon a square stone column, about 
fourteen feet high and three feet on each side, sculptured in very bold re- 
lief, and on all four of the sides, from the base to the top. The front was 
the figure of a man curiously and richly dressed, and the face, evidently 
a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite terror. The back was 
of a different design, unlike anything we had ever seen before, and the 
sides were covered with hieroglyphics. This our guide called an ‘ Idol ;’ 
and before it, at a distance of three feet, was a large block of stone, also 
sculptured with figures and emblematical devices, which he called an altar. 
The sight of this unexpected monument put at rest at once and for ever, 
in our minds, all uncertainty in regard to the character of American anti- 
quities, and gave us the assurance that the objects we were in search of 
were interesting, not only as the remains of an unknown people, but as 
works of art, proving, like newly-discovered historical records, that the 
people who once occupied the Continent of America were not savages. 
With an interest perhaps stronger than we had ever felt in wandering 
among the ruins of Egypt, we followed our guide, who, sometimes missing 
his way, with a constant and vigorous use of his machete, conducted us 
through the thick forest, among half-buried fragments, to fourteen monu- 
ments of the same character and appearance, some with more elegant 
designs, and some in workmanship equal to the finest monuments of the 
Egyptians; one displaced from its pedestal by enormous roots; another 
locked in the close embrace of branches of trees, and almost lifted out of 
the earth ; another hurled to the ground, and bound down by huge vines 
and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before it, in a grove of trees 
which grew around it, seemingly to shade and shroud it as a sacred thing ; 
in the solemn stillness of the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over a 
fallen people. The only sounds that disturbed the quiet of this buried 
city were the noise of monkeys moving among the tops of the trees, and 
the cracking of dry branches broken by their weight. They moved over 
our heads in long and swift processions, forty or fifty at a time, some with 
little ones wound in their long arms, walking out to the end of boughs, 
and holding on with their hind feet or a curl of the tail, sprang toa branch 


of the next tree, and, with a noise like a current of wind, passed on into 


the depths of the forest. It was the first time we had seen these mockeries 
of humanity, and, with the strange monuments around us, they seemed 
like wandering spirits of the departed race guarding the ruins of their 
former habitations. We returned to the base of the pyramidal structure, 
and ascended by regular stone steps, in some places forced apart by bushes 
and saplings, and in others thrown down by the growth of large trees, 
while some remained entire. In parts they were ornamented with sculp- 
tured figures and rows of death’s heads. Climbing over the ruined top, we 
reached a terrace overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descended by 
stone steps into an area so covered with trees that at first we could not 
make out its form, but which, on clearing the way with the machete, we 
ascertained to be a square, and with steps on all the sides almost as per- 
fect as those of the Roman amphitheatre. ‘The steps were ornamented 
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with sculpture, and on the south sides, about half way up, forced out of 
its place by roots, was a colossal head, evidently a portrait. We ascended 
these steps, and reached a broad terrace a hundred feet high, overlooking 
the river, and supported by the wall which we had seen from the opposite 
bank. The whole terrace was covered with trees, and even at this height 
from the ground were two gigantic Ceibas, or wild cotton-trees of India, 
above twenty feet in circumference, extending their half-naked roots fifty 
or a hundred feet around, binding down the ruins, and shading them with 
their wide-spreading branches.” 


Take some sketches of individual relics to be found in this valley 
of wonder and romance. 


** Towards the south, at a distance of fifty feet, is a mass of fallen sculp- 
ture, with an altar, marked R on the map; and at ninety feet distance is 
the statue marked Q, standing with its front to the east, twelve feet high 
and three feet square, on an oblong pedestal, seven feet in front and six 
feet two inches on the sides. Before it, at a distance of eight feet three 
inches, is an altar, five feet eight inches long, three feet eight inches broad, 
and four feet high. The face of this ‘idol’ is decidedly that of a man. 
The beard is of a curious fashion, and joined to the mustache and hair. 
The ears are large, though not resembling nature; the expression is grand, 
the mouth partly open, and the eyeballs seem starting from the sockets ; 
the intention of the sculptor seems to have been to excite terror. The 
feet are ornamented with sandals, probably of the skins of some wild 
animals, in the fashion of that day. The back of this monument contrasts 
remarkably with the horrible portrait in front. It has nothing grotesque 
or pertaining to the rude conceits of Indians, but is noticable for its ex- 
treme grace and beauty. In our daily walks we often stopped to gaze at 
it, and the more we gazed the more it grew upon us. Others seemed 
intended to inspire terror, and, with their altars before them, sometimes 
suggested the idea of a blind, bigoted, and superstitious people, and sacri- 
fices of human victims. This always left a pleasing impression ; and there 
was a higher interest, for we considered that in its medallion tablets the 
people who reared it had published a record of themselves, through which 
we might one day hold conference with a perished race, and unveil the 
mystery that hung over the city.” 


Again,— 


‘* At the distance of one hundred and twenty feet north, is the monu- 
ment marked O, which, unhappily, is fallen and broken. In sculpture it is 
the same with the beautiful, half-buricd monument before given, and, | 
repeat it, in workmanship equal to the best remains of Egyptian art. The 
fallen part was completely bound to the earth by vines and creepers, and 
before it could be drawn it was necessary to unlace them, and tear the 
fibres out of the crevices. The paint is very perfect, and has preserved 
the stone, which makes it more to be regretted that itis broken. The 
altar is buried, with the top barely visible, which, by excavating, we made 
out to represent the back of a tortoise.” 
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A visit to the quarry :— 


‘The city was buried in forest, and entirely hidden from sight. Ima- 
gination peopled the quarry with workmen, and laid bare the city to their 
view. Here, as the sculptor worked, he turned to the theatre of his glory, 
as the Greek did to the Acropolis of Athens, and dreamed of immortal 
fame. Little did he imagine that the time would come when his works 
would perish, his race be extinct, his city a desolation and abode for rep- 
tiles, for strangers to gaze at and wonder by what race it had once been 
inhabited. The stone is of a soft grit. The range extended a long dis- 
tance, seemingly unconscious that stone enough had been taken from its 
sides to build a city. How the huge masses were transported over the 
irregular and broken surface we had crossed, and particularly how one of 
them was set up on the top of a mountain two thousand feet high, it was 
impossible to conjecture. In many places were blocks which had been 
quarried out and rejected for some defect; and at one spot, midway in a 
ravine leading toward the river, was a gigantic block, much larger than 
any we saw in the city, which was probably on its way thither, to be carved 
and set up as an ornament, when the labours of the workmen were 
arrested. Like the unfinished blocks in the quarries at Assouan and on 
the Pentelican Mountain, it remains as a memorial of baffled human plans. 
We remained all day on the top of the range. The close forest in which 
we had been labouring made us feel more sensibly the beauty of the 
extended view.” 


Towards the close of the description and pictorial delineation of 
the ruins and monuments of Copan, Mr. Stephens thus expresses 
himself :— 


**] have purposely abstained from all comment. If the reader can 
derive from them but a small portion of the interest that we did, he will be 
repaid for whatever he may find unprofitable in these pages. Of the 
moral effect of the monuments themselves, standing as they do in the 
depths of a tropical forest, silent and solemn, strange in design, excellent 
in sculpture, rich in ornament, different from the works of any other 
people, their uses and purposes, their whole history so entirely unknown, 
with hieroglyphics explaining all, but perfectly unintelligible, I shall not 
pretend to convey any idea. Often the imagination was pained i in gazing 
at them. The tone which pervades the ruins is that of deep solemnity. 
An imaginative mind might be infected with superstitious feelings. From 
constantly calling them by that name in our intercourse with the Indians, 
we regarded these solemn memorials as ‘ idols’—deified kings and heroes— 
objects of adoration and ceremonial worship. We did not find on either 
of the monuments or sculptured fragments any delineations of human, or, 
in fact, any other kind of sacrifice, but had no doubt that the large sculp- 
tured stone invariably found before each ‘idol’ was employed as a sacrifi- 
cial altar. The form of sculpture most frequently met with was a death’s 
head, sometimes the principal ornament, and sometimes only accessory ; 
whole rows of them on the outer wall, adding gloom to the mystery of the 
place, keeping before the eyes of the living ‘death and the grave, present- 
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ing the idea of a holy city—the Mecca or Jerusalem of an unknown peo- 
ple. In regard to the age of this desolate city, I shall not at present offer 
any conjecture. Some idea might perhaps be formed from the accumula- 
tions of earth, and the gigantic trees growing on the top of the ruined 
structures, but it would be uncertain and unsatisfactory. Nor shall I at 
this moment offer any conjecture in regard to the people who built it, or 
to the time when, or the means by which, it was depopulated, and became 
a desolation and ruin; whether it fell by the sword, or famine, or pesti- 
lence. ‘The trees w hich shroud it may have sprung from the blood of its 
slaughtered inhabitants; they may have perished howling with hunger; 
or pestilence, like the cholera, may have piled its streets with dead, and 
driven for ever the feeble remnants from their homes; of which dire cala- 
mities to other cities we have authentic accounts, in eras both prior and 
subsequent to the discovery of the country by the Spaniards. One thing 
I believe, that its history is graven on its monuments.” 


May we not cherish the hope that the numerous hieroglyphics to 
be found on these monuments, together with the emblematic figures, 
will yet be deciphered, so as to forma portion of human and national 
history preserved by tablets as imperishable, perhaps, as the earth ; 
or, at least, destined, pay to exist as long as the sculptures of 
Egypt? 

We cannot follow our author to the other scenes of his antiqua- 
rian investigations in Central America. But we must not omit 
mentioning that he astonished Don Jose Maria, first by the propo- 
sal to purchase Copan, and next by paying down /ifty dollars for 
the dot; the particulars of which transaction he has given for the 
satisfaction of those who may be curious ‘‘ to know how old cities 
sell in Central America.” Here are some of the cogitations of the 
enthusiast in relation to the purchase; the passage forms a suitable 
break-off in our pages :— 


‘* All day,” says the diplomatic antiquary, ‘‘ I had been brooding over 
the title deeds of Don Jose Maria, and drawing my blanket around me, 
suggested to Mr. Gatherwood ‘an operation.’ (Hide your heads, ye 
speculators in up-town lots!) To buy Copan! remove the monuments of 
a by-gone people from the desolate region in which they were buried, set 
them up in the ‘ great commercial emporium,’ and found an institution to 
be the nucleus of a great national museum of American antiquities! But 
quere, Could the ‘ idols’ be removed? They were on the banks of a river 
that emptied into the same ocean by which the docks of New York are 

washed, but there were rapids below ; and, in answer to my inquiry, Don 
Miguel said these were impassable. Nevertheless, I should have been 
unworthy of having passed through the times ‘ that tried men’s souls’ if I 
had not had an alternative ; and this was to exhibit by sample : -to cut one 
up and remove it in pieces, and make casts of the others. The casts of 
the Parthenon are regarded as precious memorials in the British Museum, 
and casts of Copan would be the same in New York. Other ruins might 
be discovered even more interesting and more accessible. Very soon their 
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existence would become known and their value appreciated, and the friends 
of science and the arts in Europe would get possession of them. They 
belonged of right to us, and, though we did not know how soon we might 
be kicked out ourselves, I resolved that ours they should be ; with visions 
of glory and indistinct fancies of receiving the thanks of the corporation 
flitting before my eyes, I drew my blanket around me, and fell asleep.” 





Art. 1V.—A Memoir on the Cotton of Egypt. By Grorce R. Grippon. 
London: Madden and Co. 


Tus purports to be the first of a series of papers or pamphlets by 


‘Mr. Gliddon, who was lately the United States’ Consul at Cairo, 


having been a sojourner in Egypt, as we are informed in the Dedi- 
cation, for the greater part of twenty-three years. Avowedly, the 
Memoir is on the cultivation, manufacture, and trade of Egyptian 
cotton, and therefore a statistical document; America, it is plain, 
feeling considerable anxiety and jealousy with regard to the growth 
and commerce of such an article, whenever these take place beyond 
her own territories. Now, if the author had confined himself 
merely to cotton statistics, and to such observations as the natural 
history of the varieties cultivated in the valley of the Nile had 
suggested, we might not have deemed it necessary to do more than 
in a short paragraph to notice the publication of the pamphlet, 
especially after the “ Report on Egypt and Candia,” drawn up for 
presentation to both Houses of Parliament, in 1840, by Dr. Bow- 
ring, and which Mr. Gliddon admits contains the greater part of 
the statistics to be found in his own Memoir. But finding that 
these statistics in the present pages are made the occasion of a 
running fire, from beginning to end, against the Pasha, his policy, 
and administration; and aware how oppositely different patties, 
writers, or witnesses report concerning the character and system of 
his Highness, we shall give an abstract of some of our author's 
accusations, without taking it upon ourselves to pronounce a posi- 
tive opinion concerning their justice; although we cannot but per- 
ceive that the ex-consul often expresses himself as a person would 
do who felt personally offended, and therefore, probably, under a 
strong bias. 

The Memoir informs us that, previously to the year 1820, the 
cotton grown in Egypt, and known by the name “ Belledi,” or 
Native, was small in amount, and consumed chiefly in the country 
itself, not only being suited to the ruder manufactures of the people, 
but to fill the cushions of the Divan, and the beds of the better 
classes. Other countries were resorted to for the higher numbers 
of the cotton webs. At length, however, Mohammed Ali introduced 
an article, which in eighteen years is said to have effected an entire 
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change in the features of the export trade, and so as to exceed in 
value all the former productions of the land in modern times. 
But at what sacrifice? Why, the destruction “ of the little happi- 
ness that remained to its inhabitants; since the same soil, which 
twenty-five years ago was the main granary of the Mediterranean, 
cannot now, owing to the compulsory mis-direction of their industry, 
always supply enough grain and pulse for their support.” The con- 
dition of the Fellah is represented to be deplorable, and to be regu- 
larly growing worse, even to the rapid diminution of human life. 
‘“‘ Wars, pestilence, famine, and the other blights of despotism,” are 
mentioned as having carried off more than one half of the popula- 
tion since 1800; the four millions of that period being now reduced 
to less than two. And this remarkable as well as astounding cal- 
culation is given, viz., that throughout Egypt there are more than 
six females to one male. The aggregate amount of land, too, for- 
merly in cultivation, “in spite of new canals and dikes, and all the 
efforts of the Pasha to supply, by mechanical and artificial means, 
the want of human labour, has diminished one-third. Of the 
remaining two-thirds, only one can be considered as perfectly culti- 
vated. Nor are they men alone whose numbers have been thinned 
by the Pasha’s iron tyranny; for premiums and inducements of 
every kind are held out, and schemes, however preposterous, are 
encouraged for some new mode of irrigation, that shall compensate 
the annual decrease of this country’s beautiful and powerful race of 
bullocks.” 

Mr. Gliddon narrates that the cotton, by means of which the 
Pasha has aggrandized himself, was introduced in this way,—Maho 
Bey, a Turkish officer, brought down various seeds of Ethiopic 
plants, which he cultivated in his garden at Cairo. Here he 
received a friendly visit from a Frenchman, Monsieur Jumel, whose 
attention being attracted by the appearance of a tree bearing cot- 
ton pods, procured some of the seeds, and all the information 
which the Bey possessed on the subject, without, however, saying 
anything that might raise suspicions as to the value of the dis- 
covery. 

Jumel made his calculations, and presented to the Pasha a pro- 


ject for increasing his revenues, for which he was to receive 20,000 


dollars if the scheme succeeded. But, after many delays, he “‘ was 
compelled to seek less brilliant but more solid results.” Commenc- 
ing with a small plantation, the experiment succeeded to his utmost 
hopes, and in time a mighty increase of revenue accrued to the 
Pasha. Jt was now that Jumel thought his reward was due, but 
we are told that he was flattered, harassed, and deluded, so that 
when he died in 1824, he was insolvent, or little better. The 
widow was not more successful in her appeals; and even the 
attempt has been made to suppress the memory of the Frenchman 
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by substituting for Jumel the name “ Maho,” to distinguish the 
article that has been so productive. 

We do not tarry to notice the method of cultivating or preparing 
the Jumel cotton, but go forward to observe that the article is said 
to be reared by the Pasha “ for his own exclusive account.” Most 
of our readers must be aware that he is a terrible monopolist ; quite 
a leviathan in that way. One might think that the cultivators 
could sometimes smuggle for their own benefit small portions; but, 
just as Mohammed was in the practice of completely disarming 
insurrectionary sections of Syria, described by Dr. Robinson, it 
appears that the Fellah cannot outwit or escape him, even to the 
extent of a single pound of cotton. No advance is made to the 
oe man who is compelled to cultivate cotton, but the annual 
and-tax and other imposts are taken from him as soon as the crop has 
been ascertained, the whole of which he is obliged to deliver to 
government agents, at a fixed rate, aggravated by extortions and 
deceptions; the mysterious system of Coptic book-keeping being 
mentioned as one of the arts by which the Fellah is generally 
brought in debtor. And then if the bastinado and other tortures 
do not force the poor cultivator to prove himself solvent, ‘‘ the debt 
is then passed to the debit of the village, or community to which 
the Fellah belongs, without considering in the least whether the 
rest have paid their own taxes, or are able to pay them.” Should 
the smaller section not be in a better condition than the individual 
cultivator, then the thing is transferred to a district; and again, 
**an aggregation of which districts forms a province, with a similar 
responsibility in solidum.” In this way Mohammed and his family 
are represented as having possessed themselves of vast extents of 
land; and certainly it is an effectual mode of usurpation; especially 
when the extreme rate of wages is “ 40 paras (equal to 23d.) per 
diem, for each able-bodied man, and less in proportion for the 
labour of women and children; which 40 paras are paid or not, 
according to circumstances and the discretion of the superintendent, 
in money or in bread, in corn, in pulse, or in blows ;” ‘* which last 
species of remuneration is, out of all proportion, the most regular 
and abundant.” This is hard measure to a numerous class, the 
providers of the revenue, who were the proprietors of the land forty 
years ago; but who are now only serfs, yet held responsible for all 
deficiencies, from short as well as excessive inundations. 

Various modes of disposing of the cotton to foreigners have been 
adopted by the Pasha, Mr. Gliddon maintaining that his com- 
mercial system of administration is as pernicious to the interests of 
the country as the agricultural. He, however, is represented to 
have always particular objects in view. Whether it happen to be by 
auction that the sales are conducted, or by threatening large con- 
signments to Trieste, for example, when a great amount of Eu- 
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ropean shipping may have been waiting for months, on heavy 
demurrages, in expectation of obtaining ‘cotton. We read also as 
follows: ‘On the 20th May, 1840, the crop of 1839 was brought 
into the Alexandrian market, and 140,000 cantars were by the 26th 
May, 2. e. in six days, sold to the merchants at thirteen dollars the 
cantar, payable in advance. By this a double object was achieved ; 
the government coffers were replenished; while, by taking the 
money before the cotton was delivered, the Pasha bound up the 
interests of the merchants with the stability of his own dominion, 
at that time menaced by the indications which terminated in the 
treaty of the 15th July.” So much for Mohammed Ali’s foresight 
and diplomatic penetration. We shall throw into our large type 
one paragraph more, the author, however, being of opinion that his 
Memoir has reached the close of an era in the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and political history of Egypt, “ which,” he says, ‘‘ by the 
Natives of the country (whose hearts have been so long sickened 
with ‘ hope deferred’) is looked upon, with one accord, as but the 
beginning of the end.” Mr. Gliddon thinks that the Pasha’s system 
has recently been so completely unmasked as not only to exhibit 
its real and inherent weakness, but to prove to Great Britain that 
her true interests will insure the future prosperity of the country 
and the happiness of the people. He seems to regard the re-estab- 
lishment of the Sultan’s authority as necessary to this issue. Now 
for the paragraph: “ It may serve as a guide, in Egyptian cotton 
Statistics, here to record, that, to the end of December 1835, the 
cantar of cotton weighed 432 okes, or 125 rottles. From the Ist 
January 1836, the government fixed the cantar at 100 rottles, or 
36 okes, equal to 99 lbs. English. Notwithstanding, however, that 
the cantar was reduced 23 per cent, yet the charges, which had 
been previously levied at the government stores in Alexandria on 
the cantar of 123 rottles, were not reduced; imethis, as in every 
other amelioration, the government of Egypt taking care that the 
revenues of the Pasha shall be thereby increased.” 

In an Appendix, Mr. Gliddon shows that he is very angry at the 
** Mayor, the Bankers,” &c. of Liverpool, as well as the “‘ Members 
of the East India and China Association,” on account of certain 
grateful and congratulatory addresses by these bodies which were 
transmitted to Mohammed Ali; and he brings to his aid a passage 
from a Smyrna newspaper which we quote, together with an 
extract, the subject of complaint :— 


Extract from the Address of the East India and China Association to 
the Pasha of Egypt, from the Times of Monday, July 19, 1841. 


‘** But we cannot refrain from expressing how greatly we admire that 
magnanimity, which amidst harassing political events did not, for a 
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moment, allow the important mercantile interests of India and Europe 


to suffer any inconvenience through the interception of their correspond- 
99 
ence,” &c. ; 


Extract from Manzari Shark, No. 40, Smyrna, June 19, 1841. 


“What admirable farces are these ‘ accepted addresses’ to Mehmed 
Ali! How indebted ought we to fecl to the subscribers of them, for the 
monthly modicum of fun they send us, for the broad grins and hearty 
laughs, with which they enable us to while away a passing hour that per- 
chance lies heavy on our hands. Pity it is, however, that our amusement 
should be at their expense ; but is not the whole affair eminently charac- 
teristic of John Bull, one of whose chief services among the family of 
nations, is keeping them in good humour by his ludicrous mistakes? It 
reminds us much of a tall lubberly school-boy, who, having floored his 
opponent, takes sudden compassion on his fall, flies to his side, covers him 
with his caresses, wipes his bloody face, hopes he is not hurt, and finally 
stuffs his weekly allowance into the pocket of his disabled foe. Very 
much like this, (except in the last particular,) is the conduct of the Nota- 
bles of Great Britain. Those of London, it appears, (determined not to 
be one whit behind the ‘ persons of consideration of Liverpool,’ in their 
‘expressions of gratitude and thankfulness’ to the lord and master of 
Egypt for benefits not bestowed,) have quickly followed up their address 
with another equally as remarkable for the elegance and polish of its style, 
and its thorough acquaintance with the facts which it assumes to have 
taken place. We congratulate the merchants of Liverpool upon having 
set so laudable an example; one so eagerly followed by their seniors of 
the metropolis. Rivals for distinction in the Court of an Egyptian despot, 
whose impartiality in the distribution of ‘ his returns in kind’ must be a 
new theme of praise to his admirers, we would beg to suggest to each of 
these parties other avenues of approach to the affection of their idol, which, 
from our own knowledge, are more desirable and facile. Mehmed Ali 
knows as well as they—the value of words: they are with him, like his 
money, of light weight and very current—and we would therefore recom- 
mend that more durable marks of estimation—‘ such as he might bequeath 
to his posterity —should be made to him by the.united bodies of the 
Mayor, Notables, and other persons of consideration in London and Liver- 
pool. Several ideas connect themselves with so high-minded a scheme, 
one that would reflect such new lustre upon those respectable bodies cf 
individuals ; for instance—a piece of plate—with Acre in basso relievo, 
and the British fleet repulsed and burning in the distance, would be mcre 
acceptable, and about as true a representation of facts as their present 
‘addresses.’ Or a Fancy Ball might be got up for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the martyrs slain in Syria, and the proceeds being 
paid to the treasury here, would doubtless very soon reach these unfortu- 
nates; or, handsomely bound copies of Bowring’s Reports, with a few 
volumes from the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, would 
be graciously received, as indicative at once of similar powers of under- 
standing, and a singular congeniality of taste between the offerers and the 
acceptor; or, what would be still more highly prized, a few cargoes of 
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shot and shell—or, a new frigate or two. These, indeed, would be ‘ true 
balms of consolation to a wounded and harassed spirit,’ and it would 
exhibit at once the independence of the donors, and their freedom from any 
vulgar notions of patriotism or national pride, if the arrivals of such ‘ tri- 
butes of admiration’ could be timed, just when our line-of-battle ships are 
administering balms of a different kind to the wounded and harassed 
soldiers of their friend and patron. 

‘* We hear that other notables are coming forward from the ‘ East’ and 
from the ‘ West’ to play at this game of follow-your-leader, and as the 
old rams have leaped the gap, we suppose the rest of the flock will follow. 
Warning is to them of course useless ; they will be going ‘ their own gate:’ 
but for the information of such of your readers as look before they leap, it 
may be a matter of kindness to them, to review, hastily, a few of the 
facts relating to Mehmed Ali’s boasted pretensions of protection to British 
interests during the autumn of 1840. 

“On the 10th September, 1840, the Hydra brought news of the block- 
ade of the coast of Syria. The next day, a boat bearing British colours, 
with specie to the amount of 20,000 dollars, was forcibly and piratically 
seized in the great harbour, by order of the ‘ protector of British commerce.’ 
British subjects were arrested, imprisoned, and maltreated; and only 
owing to the energetic expostulations of Colonel Hodges (who, thank 
Heaven! was still here), Mehmed Ali was induced to depart from a course 
that would speedily have shown him that his humanity and justice were 
called, by the British people, cruelty and injustice.—The 24th of the 
same month was a memorable day; at a public meeting it was proposed, 
that the British residents should express to the Pasha their full sense of 
his willingness to protect them. While at the same time, a public officer 
connected with the Pasha by the strongest ties of Lastern friendship, was 
heard to declare, that there was not ten minutes safety on shore, and 
accordingly removed himself and family on board the Asia. Universal 
consternation reigned in the town. All who could prepare, hastened on 
board the Oriental, and departed. And the Great Liverpool, a month 
afterwards, took down to Malta a large proportion of the mercantile body, 
and of the wealth and respectability of Alexandria: so much for ‘ personal 
protection’ from Mehmed Ali. Did his friends trust him? Did those 
who were most intimately allied to him trust him? Did any of those 
who had even picked the crumbs of his Divan, leave one more para of 
property in his country than they could help? Who trusted to his duties 
‘as a man and a governor, then! And who, should similar circumstances 
arise, would trust to him now ?’ 

‘“* Now for the protection in the ‘transit of mails and passengers.’— 
The Pasha never works by direct means. No!—he is too cunning for 
that: the mails and passengers of September passed through; and now 
began the interruption. The Hon. East India Company’s agent was 
commanded instantly to quit Cairo; he refused, and he was forced 
to do so at three hours’ notice; his property was left without ‘ pro- 
tection,’ the British Consular arms were lowered before the mandates of 
him, who ‘ thereby procured that tranquillity of soul, which is the great- 


est happiness this world can bestow.’ Nor was this all; the Bedouins of 
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the Desert were excited to plunder, and every energy of government was 
brought to bear against the Suez communication. The inns were closed ; 
every living being, down to the house dog, was turned out, the doors 
were fastened, and bars of wood nailed upon them, and thus they remained 
for weeks. Mark what follows; many passengers arrived from Alexan- 
dria, and all were anxious to be off for Suez, preferring to wait there for 
the steamer than at Cairo. They tried every expedient to escape, but in 
vain ; for they were repulsed in succession from every gate in Cairo. 
Mehmed Ali saw, through the representations of Mons. Cochcelet, that a 
storm was brewing, and he, thanks to six line-of-battle ships off Alexan- 
dria, gave way. 

*‘ These are the true facts; this is ‘ plain unvarnished tale,’ and we defy 
contradiction. 

** Merchants of London! It matters little by whom you have been 
deccived—whether by the said agent of Mehmed Ali; whether by those 
who have mercilessly enriched themselves at his expense; whether by his 
tenants at will, or by those who, more sagaciously, play on the chances of 
his crops. But deceived, grossly deceived, you have been; the man 
whom you address, is he who, in cold blood, murdered five hundred of 
the only aristocracy that Egypt ever possessed ; who slaughtered your 
countrymen at Rosetta, and displayed their heads in triumph at Cairo ; 
and who, embroiling himself in European politics, began by breaking faith 
with Codrington, for which he received his deserts, and ends by cheating 
Charles Napier, for which you render him the tribute of your thanks.” 





Art. V.—D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French by W. K. Ketty, Esq. B.A. Part I. 
Whittaker and Co. 


Tue first volume of the original, and forming one number of the 
** Popular Library of Modern Authors,” of Whittaker’s ‘* Copy- 
right Editions ;” offering another opportunity for us to feel the 
pulse, so to speak, of our readers with regard to the tendencies and 
progression of the public mind upon subjects that have for a long 
time been regarded as of vital importance in the social, civil, and 
religious relations of life. It appears to us, that in a political as well 
as in an ecclesiastical sense, the world, we mean the British world, is 
drawing towards a general settlement of several of the grand ques- 
tions that have been distracting the nation for centuries ; and which 
have, the longer and broader that freedom of opinion extended, 
introduced so many new splits, and exhibited a so strangely chec- 
quered garment, as at length almost to defy description, or intelli- 
gible arrangement of shades and parts. None of these questions 
are, of course, of such mighty importance, and therefore none of 
them have been generative of such wide and curious divisions as 
those which belong to the kingdom of man’s faith with respect to 
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this as well as a future sphere of existence. Were we to attempt 
to classify the diversities and the distinctions upon any simple and 
comprehensive plan, the terms Catholicism and Protestantism, or 
some such as would characterize the movement that occurred 
between the old and the new state of opinions and feelings at the 
period of the Reformation, would certainly meet and satisfy the 
demand. And yet, true it is that few seem to understand the pre- 
cise value or meaning of either of these significant words; and that 
one as well as the other of them convey notions which are either 
indefinite, or which are made to stand for something far more 
important, distinctive, and promising, than any correct definition 
can substantiate. What, for example, is the general impression at 
this moment relative to the strength and prospects of Popery in 
IEngland? One party will answer,—a Protestant party, we mean,— 
that its increase and threatenings are most alarming; another sec- 
tion of the same great body will say that a morbid sensitiveness 
exists on the subject; and that, independent of the bulwarks of the 
constitution against an ascendency that would chain the mind and 
send us back for several centuries, truth and freedom will of them- 
selves triumph,—that is, priestly domination must cease, while reason 
and conviction will consolidate the nation. 
Perhaps, however, we shall not be far wide of the truth, should 
we assert that the church dominant of England, as at present 
established, with all the alliances which parchments and parliaments 
can yield, does not promise ample security for the reformed doc- 
trines of the sixteenth century; or, in other words, that the 
Reformation requires to be reformed. We are aware that we are 
treading upon tender ground, and would speak with all diffidence ; 
but may not this question be put, and become productive of anxious 
and perplexing discussion,—whether did Luther and his great 
Protestant, or reforming colleagues and successors, err most in 
declaring a total emancipation from the bondage of ‘the Church of 
Rome, or in not proclaiming a greater freedom from the yoke and 
servitude of human authority ? We think we discover that reformed 
England is divided on such a subject; that while one section is 
tilting at the principles preached at the period to which D’Aubigné’s 
History particularly refers, on account of the ill-defined or. bastard 
disentanglement then announced of the rights of private judgment 
in matters of religion, another section is disturbing society by 
holding forth that “the world would be wiser, better, and far more 
perfectly agreed, if greater heed were given to the authority of 
sacred names and sacred characters:—that it would be for the 
world’s well-being and well-doing if it was semi-popish instead of 
being semi- infidel. But what is it that we intend by noticing the 
extremes to which cach of these sections appears to be rushing ?— 
[t is this, that the very approach to or arrival at these extremities, 
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—each most probably exhibiting absurdities and woful dangers,— 
will induce such re-actions that the two will again re-unite, and 
settle down upon the old, the tried, and the excellent foundations ; 
that the tendencies of human nature, its exigencies, and its needs, 
will be found nicely to accord with and to require the provisions 
which Christianity and the Church Apostolical have furnished for 
mankind. 

But if we were to form a judgment of the present tendencies of 
the public mind, or to speculate concerning the issues that ere 
long may be witnessed, we should find it necessary to discard the 
sort of lights which most of our recent and modern ecclesiastical 
historians have published, and the sectarian sentiments they would 
inculcate. In fact, there seems, as the day advances, to be in cer- 
tain quarters a keener heat, and louder explosions; circumstances 
which in themselves may be supposed to indicate that the final 
struggle is not distant. May we not hope that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, and that its manifestations, before many ages 
elapse, shall be so conspicuous, unmistakeable, and brilliant, as to 
silence all cavillings, and banish all doubts; giving us back what is 
pure and ancient, and disavowing the rust that must ever accrue 
to what is of man’s seeking and man’s making ? 

But to speak more particularly of the History, the first volume 
of which, as given in the original, is now in a translated shape 
before us,—we have to say that it contains, if not an impartial, at 
least an engaging as well as a very full view of Luther, and also of 
the Reformation in Germany; frequently, too, derived from sources 
to which British writers have not ready access. D’Aubigné’s own 
prefatory account of his motives and manner conveys a very fair 
idea of the work so far as we have consulted it; and we may 
observe that that consultation goes beyond the Part which is named 
at the head of this paper; there being another, although a much 
more expensive translation of the history, in the course of publica- 
tion. But with regard to our author’s intention: he says, “ It is 
not the history of a party that I propose to write, but that of one 
of the greatest revolutions that have affected mankind, that of a 
potent impulse given to the world three centuries ago, the influence 
of which is every where still sensibly manifest in our own day.” 
He goes on to observe that the history of the Reformation is a 
thing apart from the history of Protestantism ; for that the former 
tells, in every line, of a regeneration of humanity, of a religious and 
social transformation issuing from God; while the latter exhibits 
too frequently a decided degeneration from primitive principles, 
the spirit of sectarianism, and petty intrigues. The distinction, 
however, appears to us to be rather in words than in effect; since, 


but for the proclaimed principles of the Reformation, we should 


not have had the allowance of continually protesting, according to 
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the dictates of private and individual judgment. However, our 
author takes a lofty view of the revolution which he essays to de- 
scribe and illustrate ; and his manner of treatment is luminous as well 
as eloquent. We think, indeed, that he is somewhat ambitiously 
terse and epigrammatic. But he is evidently in earnest; and this 
quality will always recommend a writer—can never fail to palliate 
the mannerism of a teacher. ‘Take a sentence or two, still from 
the Preface, to show what we mean. “ Christianity and the 
Reformation,” he says, “ are the two greatest revolutions recorded 
in history. Unlike most of the political movements of which his- 
tory makes mention, their sphere of action embraces, not one 
people alone, but many, and their effects must needs be felt to the 
extremity of the earth. Christianity and the Reformation are one 
and the same revolution, but effected at different epochs and under 
different circumstances. ‘They are unlike in their secondary fea- 
tures ;.in their first and principal features they are one. The one 
is the repetition of the other. The one closes the ancient world; 
the other begins the new; between them lie the middle ages. 
They are mother and daughter.” 

Here are some other sentences and ideas that are to us still more 
suggestive: ‘It is worthy of note to observe a great number of 
men, tormented by a vague want of believing in something, now 
turning to the old Catholicism. In one point of view, this move- 
ment is a natural one. Religion is so little known, that one 
hardly hopes to find it except where it is seen announced in large 
letters on a sign which time has rendered venerable. We do 
not say that all Catholicism is incapable of bestowing on man 
all he needs. We believe that a sedulous distinction should be 
made between Catholicism and Popery. Popery is in our opin- 
ion an erroneous and destructive system; but we are far from 
confounding Catholicism with it. How many worthy men, how 
many true Christians, has the Catholic church comprised! What 
immense services has Catholicism rendered to existing nations 
at the moment of their formation! * * * Does not Roman 
Catholicism confess the great doctrines of Christianity—God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the Creator, Saviour, and Sanc- 
tifier, who is the truth? Does not vague Protestantism hold 
in its hand the Book of Life, which is sufficient to teach, 
to convince, to instruct in the ways of justice? * * * Already 
there are signs denoting that these two extreme opinions are on 
the way to draw near to Jesus Christ, who is the centre of truth.” 
These appear to us to be striking and promising sentences, and 
especially when coming from the historian of the “ Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century,” deeply imbued as he is with the sentiments 
that have prevailed in Geneva, and biassed, as we feel, in favour of 
the great revolution he undertakes to describe, so as to soften or 
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overlook some of the errors and flaws that attached to its progress 
and its instruments. But we must advance to the history itself ; 
and will give as our first and complete extract the opening chapter, 
which commences with the decline of Paganism :— 


** The enfeebled world was tottering on its foundations when Christianity 
appeared. The national religions which had sufficed for the fathers no 
longer sufficed for the children. The new generation could not accommo- 
date themselves to the ancient forms. The gods of all nations, transported 
to Rome, had lost their oracles there, as the nations had there lost their 
liberties. Set face to face on the Capitol, they had destroyed each other, 
and their divinity was no more, A great void had taken place in the reli- 
gion of the world. 

‘A sort of deism, destitute of spirit and of life, floated awhile above the 
abyss. which had swallowed up the vigorous superstitions of the ancients. 
But, like all negative creeds, it had no power to edify. The lesser 
nationalities fell with their gods. Peoples melted one into the other. In 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, there was now but a single empire; and 
the human race began to feel its universality, and its unity. 

** Then was the Word made flesh. God appeared amongst men, and as 
a man, in order to save that which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

“Here we have the greatest event in the annals of the world. The 
ancient times had prepared it, the new flow from it. It is their centre, 
their bond, and their unity. 

‘**Thenceforth all the superstitions of the nations were destitute of all 
meaning, and the sorry remains they had preserved from the great ship- 
wreck of incredulity sank before the majestic sun of eternal truth. 

**The Son of man lived thirty-three years here below, healing the sick, 
instructing sinners, having no place where to repose his head, and display- 
ing in this low estate a greatness, a holiness, a power, a divinity, that the 
world had never before beheld. He suffered, he died, he rose again, he 
ascended into heaven. His disciples, beginning at Jerusalem, travelled 
through the empire and the world, every where announcing their Master 
as ‘the Author of eternal salvation.’ From the midst of a people that re- 
jected all others, sprang the mercy that invited and embraced them all. 
A great number of Asians, Greeks, and Romans, till then led by priests to 
the altars of dumb idols, believed in the Word. It suddenly irradiated the 


earth like a beam of the sun, to use the language of Eusebius. A breath 


of life began to move over that great field of death. A new people, a holy 
nation, grew up amongst men; and the astonished world beheld in the 
disciples of the Galilean, a purity, a self-denial, a charity, a heroism, of 
which till then it had lost the idea. 
_ Two principles especially distinguish the new religion from all the human 
systems which it expelled before it. The one relates to the ministers of 
its worship, the other to its doctrines. 

‘The ministers of paganism were almost the gods to whom those human 
religions referred. The priests led the people, as long at least as the eyes 
of the latter were not opened. A vast and haughty hierarchy pressed cum- 
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brously on the world. Jesus Christ dethroned those living idols, destroyed 
that arrogant hierarchy, took away from man what man had taken away 
from God, and restored the soul to an immediate contact with the divine 
Source of truth, by proclaiming himself sole Master and sole Mediator. 
‘Christ alone is your master,’ he says: ‘as for you, ye are all brethren.’ 

‘‘As to doctrine, human religions had taught that salvation proceeds 
from man. The religions of the earth had fabricated an earthly salvation. 
They had said to man, that heaven would be given to him as a salary ; 
they had fixed its price, and what a price! The religion of God taught 
that salvation was of God, that it was a gift of heaven proceeding from an 
amnesty, from a grace of the sovereign. ‘ God,’ it says, ‘ hath given ever- 
lasting life.’ , 

“Undoubtedly Christianity cannot be summed up in these two points, 
but they seem predominantly to characterize it, especially in a historical 
point of view: and as it is impossible we should follow throughout all its 
features the opposition between truth and error, we have necessarily been 
led to select the most prominent amongst them. 

“Such, then, were the two principal constituents of the religion which 
at that time took possession of the empire and of the world. With them, 
one is on the true footing of Christianity ; apart from them, Christianity 
vanishes. On their conservation or their loss depended its greatness or its 
fall. : 

‘The one of these principles was destined to mark the history of the 
religion, the other to characterize its doctrine. They both alike reigned 
in the beginning. Let us see how they became lost; and first of all let us 
follow the fortunes of the former of them. 

“The Church was at first a nation of brethren. All collectively were 
taught by God, and each individually possessed the right to draw, for him- 
self, from the divine Source of light. The epistles which, in those days, 
decided great questions of doctrine, did not bear the pompous name of a 
single man, of a leader. The sacred Scriptures inform us that they pre- 
sented simply these words: ‘The apostles, the elders, and the brethren to 
our brethren.’ 

‘But already the very writings of the apostles warn us that there will 
arise from amidst these brethren a power, that will overthrow this simple 
and primitive order. 

‘“‘ Let us contemplate the formation and follow the developments of this 
power extraneous to the Church. 

‘** Paul of Tarsus, one of the greatest apostles of the new religion, had 
arrived in Rome, the capital of the empire and of the world, preaching the 
salvation which proceeds from God. A Church arose beside the throne of 
the Caesars. Founded by this apostle, it was at first composed of a few 
converted Jews, a few Greeks, and a few Roman citizens. It shone long 
as a bright light set upon a mountain. Its faith was every where in high 
repute, but it soon lapsed from its primitive state. It was by small 
beginnings that both Romes took their way to the usurped dominion of the 
world. 

“The first pastors or bishops of Rome early turned their attention to 
the conversion of the towns and cities surrounding the capital. The 
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necessity felt by the pastors and bishops of the Campagna di Roma, of 
having recourse to an enlightened guide in difficult cases, and the gratitude 
they owed to the Church of the metropolis, induced them to remain in 
elose union with it. The consequence then followed that so often presents 
itself in similar cases ; this very simple and natural union quickly degene- 
rated into dependence. The bishops of Rome regarded asa right that 
superiority which the other churches had voluntarily ceded to them. A 
large portion of history is made up of the encroachments of power, and its 
counterpart consists of the resistance made by those whose rights are 
assailed. The ecclesiastic power could not escape the intoxication that 
besets all who are elevated, prompting them to rise still higher. It under- 
went this law of humanity. 

** Nevertheless, the supremacy of the Roman bishop was then limited 
to inspecting the churches situated in the district subjected to the civil 
administration of the prefect of Rome. But the rank sustained in the 
world by that city of the emperors offered to the ambition of its first pastor 
still more ample destinies. The consideration enjoyed in the second cen- 
tury by the several bishops of Christendom was proportioned to the rank 
of the cities in which they respectively dwelt. Now Rome was the largest, 
the richest, and most powerful city of the world. It was the seat of empire, 
the mother of the nations. ‘ All the inhabitants of the earth belong to it,’ 
says Julian, and Claudian pronounces it the fountain of the laws. 

“Tf Rome is the queen of the cities of the universe, why should not her 
pastor be the king of bishops? Why should not the Roman Church be 
the mother of Christianity ? Why should not the nations be its children, 
and its authority their sovereign law? It was easy for the ambitious heart 
of man to devise such arguments. Ambitious Rome devised them. 

** Thus pagan Rome upon her fall bequeathed to the humble minister of 
the God of peace, seated amongst her ruins, the proud titles which her 
invincible sword had won from the nations of the earth. 

‘The bishops of the various parts of the empire, carried away by the 
charm which Rome for ages exerted over every people, followed the 
example of the Campagna di Roma, and lent their hands to this work of 
usurpation. They took delight in rendering to the bishop of Rome some- 
thing of that honour which belonged to the queen city of the world. At 
first there was in this honour nothing of dependence. They comported 
themselves towards the Roman pastor on a footing of-equality; but usurped 
powers gather bulk like the avalanche. Counsels, at first simply fra- 
ternal, soon became in the mouth of the pontiff compulsory commands. 
A first place amongst equals became in his eyes a throne. 

‘‘ The bishops of the West favoured the enterprise of the Roman pastors, 
whether out of jealousy towards the bishops of the East, or because they 
preferred submitting to the supremacy of a pope, rather than to the rule 
of a temporal power. 

‘‘ Again, the theological parties that distracted the East, strove each to 
interest Rome on its own behalf; they looked for their triumph to the sup- 
port of the chief Church of the West. 

“Rome carefully registered these solicitations and petitions, and smiled 
to see the nations voluntarily casting themselves into her arms. She passed 
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not by a single opportunity of augmenting and extending her power. 
Flattery, blandishments, exaggerated compliments, consultations of the 
other Churches, all became to her eyes and in her hands titles and vouchers 
of her authority. Such is man upon a throne,—incense intoxicates him, 
his head grows giddy. What he has becomes in his eyes a motive for 
acquiring still more. 

‘* The doctrine of the Church and of the necessity of its external unity, 
which began to gain ground so early as in the third century, favoured the 
pretensions of Rome. The great bond which originally tied together the 
members of the Church, was that living faith of the heart, by which all 
clung to Christ as to their common head. But various circumstances con- 
tributed soon to suggest and strengthen the fancied necessity of an out- 
ward society. Men habituated to the political bonds and forms of a ter- 
restrial country, transferred some of their actions and ways of thought into 
the spiritual and eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ. Persecution, incapable 
of destroying or even of shaking this new society, had the effect of naking 
it feel a greater self-consciousness, and form itself into a more compact cor- 
poration. In opposition to the errors of the theosophic schools or the sects, 
was maintained the one universal truth received from the apostles and 
preserved in the Church. This was well, so long as the invisible spiritual 
Church and the visible and outward were but one. But soon a wide divorce 
began: life and forms became dissevered. A seeming identity of outward 
organization was by degrees substituted for the internal and spiritual unity 
which constitute the essence of the religion of God. Men forsook the pre- 
cious perfume of faith, and prostrated themselves before the empty vase 
that had contained it. The faith of the heart no longer uniting the mem- 
bers of the Church, another bond was sought, and their union was effected 
by means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, ceremonies, and canons. 
The living Church having little by little withdrawn within the retired sanc- 
tuary of some isolated souls, in its place was set up an eternal Church, 
which was declared to be, with all its forms, of divine institution. Salva- 
tion no longer gushing forth from the now hidden Word, the principle was 
laid down, that it was transmitted by means of certain invented forms, and 
that no person should possess it if he did not accept it through this chan- 
nel. No one, said they, can arrive by his own faith at eternal life. Christ 
has communicated to the apostles, the apostles to the bishops, the unction 
of the Holy Spirit; and this Spirit is only to be had in this same order. 
Primitively, whoever possessed the Spirit of Jesus Christ was a member of 
the Church: now the terms were transposed ; and it was affirmed that 
whoever was a member of the Church received the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

‘“* From the moment the erroneous idea of the necessity of a visible unity 
of the Church was thus established, another error was seen to arise, that 
of the necessity of an external representation of this unity. Though no- 
where throughout the Gospel be found any trace of the superiority “of St. 
Peter over the other apostles ; though the mere idea of primacy be hostile 
to the fraternal relations uniting the disciples, and to the very spirit 
of the Gospel dispensation, which on the contrary calls on all the children 
of the Father to serve one another, whilst they recognise but one Master 
and but one Chief; though Jesus had sharply reproved his disciples 
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as often as’ambitious notions of pre-eminence had issued from their carnal 
hearts ; a primacy in the person of St. Peter was invented, and supported 
by passages ill understood; and then were this apostle, and his pretended 
successor in Rome, saluted as the visible representatives of the visible 
unity, as the heads of the Church. 

‘*The patriarchal constitution contributed also to the elevation of the 
Roman Papacy. Already in the first three centuries the Churches of the 
capitals had enjoyed a peculiar respect. The Council of Nice, in its sixth 
canon, named three cities whose Churches, according to it, possessed an 
ancient authority over those of the surrounding districts; these were Alex- 
andria, Rome, and Antioch. The political origin of this distinction is 
indicated in the very name given in the first instance to the bishops of 
those cities: they were ealled exarchs, equally as the political governors. 
Subsequently they received the more ecclesiastical name of patriarchs. It 
is in the council of Constantinople that we find the first mention mgde of 
this name. This same council created a new patriarchate, that of Con- 
stantinople itself, of the new Rome, of the second capital of the empire. 
Rome then divided with those three Churches the patriarchal supremacy. 
But when the incursions of Mahomet had annihilated the sees of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, when that of Constantinople fell, and subsequently even 
separated from the West, Rome remained alone, and her see, which then 
remained without a rival, became the gencral rallying point. 

‘‘ New and more potent accomplices now came to her aid. Ignorance 
and superstition seized upon the Church, and surrendered her to Rome, 
blindfolded and with fettered hands. 

** Still this captivity was not brought about without a contest. Fre- 
quently did the Churches lift up their voices to declare their independence. 
Those bold voices echoed especially throughout proconsular Africa and the 
East. 

‘* But Rome found new allies to aid her in stifling these cries. Princes, 
whom the storms of the times often shook upon their thrones, offered her 
their aid, if she would in turn support them. They gave her spiritual 
authority, conditioned upon her affording them secular power. They 
handed souls over to her on easy terms, in the hope that she would aid 
them to make an easy bargain of their enemies. ‘The rising hierarchical 
power and the sinking imperial power thus reciprocally supported each 
other, and by their alliance hastened the progress of their respective des- 
tinies. 

*‘Rome could not lose thereby. An edict of ‘Theodosius IT. and of 
Valentinian III. proclaimed the bishop of Rome rector of the entire Church. 
Justinian issued a similar edict. These decrees did not contain all that the 
popes affected to see in them: but in those times of ignorance, they found 
it easy to establish that interpretation which was most favourable to them- 
selves. The rule of the emperors in Italy becoming continually more tot- 
tering, the bishops of Rome failed not to avail themselves of this state of 
things to escape from their dependent condition. 

‘But by this time there had issued from the forests of the north, the 
true promoters of the papal power. The barbarians who had overrun the 
West, and established their abode there, being quite novices in Christianity, 
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ignorant of the spiritual nature of the Church, and needing a religion with 
a certain degree of external pomp, prostrated themselves, half-savage and 
half- pagan, before the grand priest of Rome. With them to aid him, the 
West lay at his feet. First the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, shortly after 
the Burgundians and the Alans, then the Visigoths, lastly the Lombards 
and the Anglo-Saxons arrived, and bent the knee before the Roman pon- 
tiff. It was the sturdy shoulders of the idolatrous north, that achieved at 
last the placing on the throne of Christendom one of the pastors of the 
banks of the Tiber. 

‘Tt was in the beginning of the seventh century that these things were 
consummated in the West, precisely at the same period as arose in the 
East the power of Mahomet, ready also to seize upon its portion of the 
globe. 

“Thenceforward the evil ceased not to gather force. We see in the 
eighth century the bishops of Rome with one hand repulsing the emperors 
of. Greece, their legitimate sovereigns, 2nd endeavouring to expel them from 
Italy, whilst with ‘the other they caress the mayors of the palace of France, 
and solicit from this new power beginning to rise in the West, some of the 
remains of the empire. Rome establishes her usurped authority between 
the East, which she repulses, and the West, which she invites. She erects 
her throne between two revolts. Affrighted by the cries of those Arabs 
who, already masters of Spain, boast that they will presently arrive in 
Italy, through the gates of the Pyrenees and the Alps, and cause the name 
of Mahomet to be proclaimed from the seven hills; terrified at the audacity 
of Aistulphus, who at the head of his Lombards startles the land with his 
lion roarings, and brandishes his sword before the gates of the eternal city, 
threatening to slaughter every Roman ; Rome, on the brink of destruction, 
throws a bewildered glanee around her, and casts herself into the arms of 
the Franks. The usurper Pepin demands of her a pretended sanction for 
his new royalty ; the popedom grants it him, and exacts in return that he 
shall declare himself the ‘ defender of the Republic of God.’ Pepin seizes 
from the Lombards what they had seized from the emperor; but instead 
of restoring it to that potentate, he lays on the altar of St. Peter the keys 
of the cities he had conquered, and declares on oath, with uplifted hand, 
that it was not on behalf of a man that he took up arms, but to obtain 
from God the remission of his sins, and to do homage to St. Peter with 
his conquests. Thus did France establish the temporal power of the popes. 

“* Charlemagne appears; he ascends the basilica of St. Peter a first time, 
devoutly kissing the steps. He presents himself there a second time, mas- 
ter of all the nations who formed the empire of the West, and of Rome 
herself. Leo III. deems it right to bestow the title on him who already 
possesses the power; and in the year 800, at the feast of Christmas, he 
places on the head of the son of Pepin the crown of the emperors of Rome. 
Thenceforth the pope belongs to the empire of the Franks; his relations 
with the East have ceased. He detaches himself from a rotten and falling 
tree, to engraft himself on a young and vigorous wild sapling. Amongst 
those Germanic races with which he connects himself, he awaits a destiny 
to which before he never could have pretended. 

“‘ Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors only the fragments of 
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his dominion. In the ninth century disunion every where weakened the 
civil authority. Rome felt that it was the moment for her to raise her 
head. When could the Church better attempt to make itself independent 
of the state than at this period of decay, when the crown that Charlemagne 
had worn was shattered, and its fragments were strewed over the soil of 
his ancient empire ? 

‘Then it was that the false decretals of Isidore appeared. In this col- 
lection of pretended decrees of the popes, the most ancient bishops, the 
contemporaries of Tacitus and Quintilian, spoke the barbarous Latin of the 
ninth century. The customs and constitutions of the Franks were gravely 
attributed to the Romans in the times of the emperors. The popes cited 
in them the Bible in the Latin translation of St. Jerome, who lived one, 
two, or three centuries after them : and Victor, bishop of Rome, anno 192, 
wrote to Theophilus, who was archbishop of Alexandria, anno 385. The 
impostor who fabricated this collection, laboured hard to prove, that all the 
bishops derived their authority from the bishop of Rome, who held his of 
Jesus Christ. Not only did he set down all the successive conquests of 
the pontiffs, but he even made them go back to the most ancient times, 
The popes were not ashamed to support their cause upon this con- 
temptible invention. So early as 865, Nicolas I. applied to it for weapons 
wherewith to combat princes and bishops. This impudent fable was for 
ages the arsenal of Rome. 

** Nevertheless the crimes and vices of the pontiffs could not but suspend 
for some time the effects of the decretals. The papacy celebrated its 
admission to the tables of kings with shameful libations. It plunged into 
inebriety, and its head began to reel with its debauches. It is about this 
period that tradition places on the papal throne a girl named Jane, who 
had fled to Rome with her lover, and whose sex the pangs of childbirth 
betrayed in the midst of a solemn procession. But let us not needlessly 
exaggerate the shame of the Roman pontifical court. Dissolute women 
reigned at this period in Rome. That throne which assumed to rise above 
the majesty of kings grovelled in the filth of vice. Theodora and Marozia 
installed and deposed at their caprice the self-styled masters of the Church 
of Christ, and placed on the throne of Peter their lovers, their sons, or their 
grandsons. These too authentic scandals have perhaps afforded origin to 
the legend respecting Pope Joan. 

‘* Rome becomes one vast theatre of disorders, of which the most power- 
ful families of Rome dispute possession. The counts of Tuscany usually 
carry off the victory. In the year 1033, this house dares to place on the 
pontifical throne, under the name of Benedict IX., a young lad reared in 
debauchery. This child of twelve years continues as pope his frightful 
abominations. A party elect in his place Sylvester III. Pope Benedict, 
with a conscience loaded with adulteries, and a hand dyed by homicide 
himself had done, at last sells the popedom to an ecclesiastic of Rome. 

‘‘The emperors of Germany, indignant at so many disorders, purged 
Rome of them with the sword. The empire, asserting its rights of suzer- 
ainty, drew the triple crown from the mire into which it had fallen, and 
saved the debased popedom by giving it decent men for its head. Henry 
III. deposed three popes in 1046; and his finger, adorned with the ring 
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of the Roman patricians, pointed out the bishops to whom were to be deli- 
vered the confessional keys of St. Peter. Four popes, all Germans, and 
named by the emperor, succeeded one after the other. When the pontiff 
of Rome died, the bishops of that Church appeared at the imperial court, 
like the envoys from the other dioceses, to ask for a new bishop. The 
emperor even saw with pleasure the popes reforming abuses, strengthening 
the Church, holding councils, appointing and deposing prelates in despite 
of foreign monarchs: the popedom by these pretensions did but enhance 
the power of the emperor its liege lord. But it was running a great risk 
to permit such proceedings. The strength which the popes thus regained 
by slow and small degrees, might suddenly be turned against the emperor 
himself. When the beast should have waxed strong, it would tear the 
bosom that warmed it. And so it actually came to pass. 

‘* Here begins a new epoch for the popedom. It springs up from its 
degraded prostration, and soon tramples under foot the princes of the earth. 
To elevate it, is to exalt the Church, to aggrandize religion, to insure the 
victory of the Spirit over the flesh, the triumph of God over the world. 
Such are its maxims; ambition finds in them its profit, fanaticism its 
excuse. 

* All this new tendency is personified in one man—Hildebrand. 

“Hildebrand, by turns injudiciously cried up and unjustly depreciated, is 
the personification of the Roman pontificate in its strength and its glory. 
IIe is one of those normal phenomena of history that comprise in them a 
whole order of new things, like those presented to us in other spheres by 
Charlemagne, Luther, Napoleon. 

“Leo IX. took this monk on his way through Clugny, and carried him 
with him to Rome. Thenceforth Hildebrand became the soul of the 
popedom, until he became the popedom’s self. He governed the Church 
in the name of several pontiffs, before reigning over it himself under the 
name of Gregory VI1. A grand idea filled the mind of this great genius. 
It was his design to found a visible theocracy, of which the pope, as vicar 
of Jesus Christ, should be the chief. The memory of the old universal 
dominion of pagan Rome fired his imagination and animated his zeal. He 
would restore to papal Rome what imperial Rome had lost. ‘What Marius 
and Cesar,’ exclaimed his flatterers, ‘could not effect with torrents of 
blood, that dost thou accomplish with a word.’ 

“Gregory VII. was not led by the Spirit of the Lord. That spirit of 
truth, of humility, of gentleness, was a stranger to him. He sacrificed 
what he knew to be true when he deemed it necessary to his designs. This 
was particularly the case in the affair of Berenger. But doubtless a spirit 
much superior to the common herd of pontiffs, or deep-felt conviction of 
the justice of his cause, animated his zeal. Bold, ambitious, inflexible in 
his designs, he was at the same time dexterous and subtle in the use of 
means likely to secure their success. 

‘‘ His first care was to discipline the militia of the Church. It was 
necessary to make himself strong before attacking the Empire. A coun- 
cil held at Rome parted the pastors from their families, and constrained 
them to belong solely to the hierarchy. The law of celibacy, devised and 
executed under the popes, themselves monks, converted the clergy into a 
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kind of monastic order. Gregory VII. affected to possess over all the 
bishops and priests of Christendom the same power which an abbé de 
Clugny exercised over the order submitted to his direction. Hildebrand’s 
legates, who likened themselves to the proconsuls of ancient Rome, 
scoured the provinces, tearing from the pastors their lawful wives, and, if 
necessary, the pope himself stirred up the people against married minis- 
ters. 

** But Gregory’s main object was to make Rome independent of the 
Empire. He never would have dared to conceive so bold a project, had 
not the disorders incident to the minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of 
the German princes against this young emperor, necessarily tended to 
favour its execution. The pope was then like one of the magnates of the 
Empire. Uniting his cause to that of the other great vassals, he engages 
the aristocratic interest in his favour, and then forbids all ecclesiastics, on pain 
of excommunication, to accepta title to their charge at the emperor’s hands. 
He bursts the ancient ties that bind the churches and the pastors to the 
authority of the prince, but only to fasten them all to the pontifical throne. 
He makes bold to chain there with vigorous hand, priests, kings, and peo- 
ple, and to make of the pope an universal monarch. It is Rome alone that 
every priest must fear; on Rome alone must he build his hopes. The 
kingdoms and principalities of the earth are its domain. Every king must 
tremble at the thunders launched by the Jupiter of modern Rome. Woe to 
him who resists! his subjects are released from the vow of allegiance, the 
ban is laid upon his entire land; all worship ceases; the temples are 
closed; the bells are mute: the sacraments are no longer administered ; 
the word of malediction reaches the very dead, to whom the earth, at the 
voice of the pontiff, refuses the quiet of the grave. 

“*The pope, subjected from the first days of his existence, first to the 
Roman emperors, then to the Frank kings, and lastly to the German em- 
perors, was now at last emancipated, and for the first time walked as their 
equal, if not as their master. Nevertheless Gregory VII. was humbled in 
his turn; Rome was taken; Hildebrand was forced to fly. He died at 
Salerno, uttering these words: ‘ I have loved justice, I have hated iniquity, 
and therefore I die in exile.” Who shall dare to charge with hypocrisy 
these words spoken at the gates of the sepulchre ? 

** The sucessors of Gregory, like soldiers coming up after a great victory, 
rushed as conquerors on the subjugated churches. Spain snatched from 
Islamism, Prussia withdrawn from idols, fell into the hands of the crowned 
priest. The crusades enacted at his call, every where diffused and aug- 
mented his authority: those pious pilgrims who had thought they had 
beheld saints and angels guiding their armed bands, who entering humbly 
and barefoot within the walls of Jerusalem, burned the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, and bedewed with the blood of many thousand Saracens the places 
whither they had come to seek the blessed traces of the Prince of Peace, 
carried into the East the name of the pope, no longer known there since 
he had abandoned the supremacy of the Greeks for that of the Franks. 

** Again, what the arms of the Roman republic and empire had been 
unable to do, the power of the Church accomplished. The Germans laid 
at the feet of a bishop the tributes their ancestors had refused the most 
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powerful commanders. Their princes, on becoming emperors, had imagined 
they received a crown from the popes; but the popes had only given 
them a yoke. The kingdoms of Christendom, already submitted to the 
spiritual rule of Rome, became its tributaries and serfs. Thus every thing 
is changed in the Church. 

‘It was in the beginning a people of brethren; it now is an absolute 
monarchy established in its bosom. All Christians were before sacrifice- 
bearers of the living God (1 Pet. ii. 9), having humble pastors to guide 
them. But a haughty head hath risen amongst these pastors ; a mysterious 
mouth pronounces discourses full of pride ; an iron hand constrains all men, 
vreat and little, rich and poor, free and enslaved, to assume the badge of its 
sway. The holy and primitive equality of souls before God is lost. 
Christianity, at the bidding of a man, is parted into two unequal camps ; 
on one side a caste of priests which dares to usurp the name of Christ, and 
which presumes to declare itself clothed with high privileges in the eyes of 
the Lord; on the other, one consisting of servile flocks, reduced to a blind 
and passive submission, a people gagged and swathed, abandoned to the 
mercy of an overbearing caste. Every tribe, language, and nation of 
Christendom submits to the domination of this spiritual king, who has 
received the power to subdue it.” 


We have already stated that our author’s account of Luther is 
full, and drawn from sources not always accessible. We shall give 
an abstract of some passages descriptive of the youth, conversion, 
and first labours of the great German Reformer, which form the 
subject of the second book of the history. 

“God took the reformers of the church,” says our author, 
‘“‘whence he had taken the apostles.” ‘ The reformer Zuingle 
issued from the cabin of a shepherd of the Alps; Melancthon, the 
theologian of the Reformation, from the shop of an armourer; and 
Luther from the hut of a poor miner.” The happy remark follows, 
that the first stage of a man’s life is always important ; for it is that 
in which he is formed and developed under the hand of God. 
Peculiarly was this the case in Luther’s life; and in it lies the 
whole germ of the Reformation itself. ‘* All the several phases of 
that work followed each other in the soul of him who was to be its 
instrument before they were accomplished in the world.” A know- 
ledge of the Reformation that took place in the heart of Martin 
Luther himself affords therefore a key to the Reformation of the 
church; a key by means of which blemishes, perhaps, as well as 
beauties, may be traced. Indeed, he seems to have inherited from 
his father a portion of that boldness and strength of purpose which 
goes by the name of obstinacy; for John is said to have been dis- 
tinguished by this last-mentioned quality, as well as on account of 
his intelligence and studious habits, for a man in his condition. 

It is curious enough that there are doubts even about the birth 
of Martin. One party saith, Seckendorff for instance, “ that 


Luther’s mother, believing her term still distant, had gone to the 
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fair of Kisleben, and was there, contrary to her expectation, de- 
livered of a son;” and this is given on the testimony of Rebham. 
But our author throws in this idea, first, that none of Luther’s older 
biographers make any mention of it, and, next, the distance to be 
travelled was far too great for a woman in her condition lightly to 
undertake, especially when a fair was in the question. Nay, to all 
this Luther’s own testimony is directly opposed, and whatever he 
said or did never can be challenged for want of good faith and pro- 
bity. Luther could not tell a lie. 

We are not, of course, going to give an abridgment of Luther’s 
history, but merely to touch some of its early salient points. ‘There- 
fore we jump toa period when he was supposed by his parents to 
be capable of profiting by that lesson of wisdom which saith, ‘* He 
who loveth his son hasteneth to chastise him.” At this period, we 
are told, his temper was most impetuous; yes, we should append, 
from what we read of him, and naturally austere. but, to pass 
onwards, and merely to introduce a proverb that was to regulate 
his upbringing, ** He who is to become great must begin little ;” 
and if children are brought up from their earliest youth with too 
much delicacy, it spoils them for all the rest of their lives: this, we 
say, has a great deal to do in making of the man. Yea, at school 
he was only, but yet, beat “fifteen times successively one morning. 
‘We must whip children, but should love them at the same time,” 
was Martin’s sententious speech many years after. Our author 
observes that Luther learned something positive at school besides ; 
for that although the only religious sentiment then discovered in 
him was that of fear, yet that he was taught the chapters of the 
catechism, the ten commandments, the apostles’ creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, canticles, forms of prayer, a Latin grammar by St. Jerome’s 
master, and, moreover, a very singular calendar, composed in the 
tenth or eleventh century. ‘In short, they taught him all that was 
known in the Latin school of Mansfeld.” 

Martin was intended by obstinate John to be a man of learning. 
And here we shall once for all observe that with the particularity 
even of Milner, our author supplies new facts—assertions at least. 
The son’s remarkable aptness and persevering industry inspired the 
father with lively hopes. The lad was therefore sent to Magdeburg, 
to the school of the Franciscans, where he encountered what was to 
him a new world, although he had hardly the means of subsistence. 
However, he there listened to Andreas Proles, the provincial of the 
order of Augustinians, who was then preaching, with great warmth, 
the necessity of a reform in religion and in the church; and, no 
doubt, the seeds which afterwards budded, blossomed, and grew 
into a stubborn oak, were here watered and fed. But he passed a 
hard apprenticeship here, taking it altogether; and he even sought 
his subsistence painfully with others poor as himself. ‘I used,” he 
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said, “‘ to beg some few victuals with my comrades, that we might 
have thereby to supply our wants.” His parents hearing of all this 
sent him to another school, where he had many relations, but who 
could not or would not do anything for him; therefore, as at Mag- 
deburg, he was forced to join his fellow students in singing before 
the doors to obtain a morsel of bread. But it so happened that 
Martin, instead of bread, often received only hard words: and then, 
overwhelmed with sadness, he shed tears in secret, ‘* and thought of 
the future with trembling.” Beautiful upbringing! we are ready to 
exclaim, in the case of such a spirit. The school of adversity, after 
all! But then, observe, you must have a competent and adequate 
soul to deal with. Such was Martin’s, right-headed or wrong- 
headed, say which you please. 

But Luther was not for the want of bread to go to work in the 
mines of Mansfeld; for suddenly, as he is singing, the doors of 
Conrad Cotta open,—the pious Shunamite, as she came to be called, 
who frequently remarked young Luther at his devotions, resenting 
at the same time the harsh words she had just heard towards the 
poor scholar, the sweetness of whose singing touched her. She 
therefore came to his aid, beckoned him in, and “ laid before him 
wherewith to appease his hunger.” ‘Thereby Cotta created for 
herself, in so far as mortality and the world of heraldry are con- 
cerned, an immortality. 

In Cotta’s house Martin was at home, at ease, and in the enjoy- 
ment of what a spirit of high resolves and of strong forwardness is 
susceptible. His mind settled down, so to speak, and began to utter 
as well as to develop itself in its great imaginings. Oh! we are 
not of that company, if even we might quarrel with invention and 
revolution (taking the last term in its bad sense), who would deny 
to the poor miner’s intrepidity and constancy, the meed of praise fit 
to be distributed to minds possessed of moral purpose, wide breadth, 
completeness, and power. 

But we hasten forward again; passing over the days of hunger 
and beggary, but the days also of creation and inspiration. Quick 
talents, lively fancyings, and prodigious memory, together with 
ardent zeal and excited convictions, were about to operate upon the 
European world. Strange, indeed, that a poor monk could produce, 
—should compass all this!' But the fact is, the world has ever now 
and then been convulsed and revolutioned by means that look at 
first sight paltry in the eyes of men. 

Let us take on this subject of Providence some good ideas of our 
author. He says, ‘‘ God is present on this vast scene, where, one 
after another, the generations of men ply their busy course. He is 
here, it is true, an invisible God; but if the profane multitude 
passes before him, heedless of his presence, because it is not seen, 
profounder souls, minds that yearn after the very principle of their 
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own existence, seek him with so much the more ardour, and rest 
not satisfied till they have prostrated themselves at his feet.” And 
this comes well in:—‘ Gloriously are their efforts repaid. For, 
from the heights, whether they have climbed to approach to God, 
the history of the world, instead of appearing to them a confused 
chaos, as it does to the ignorant multitude, is beheld as a majestic 
temple wrought by the invisible hand of God, and towering to his 
glory from out the rock of humanity.” 

* Shall we not behold God in those grand revolutions ?”— But 
Luther has reached his eighteenth year, has tasted the sweets of 
learning, is burning with a most thirsty appetite for, knowledge, 
and is longing to slake his thirst ‘‘ in one of those foundations of 
all the sciences.” The vehement young man goes to study the 
philosophy of Aristotle, which he afterwards so much abhorred, as 
to declare that if he was not a man, “he should not hesitate to 
take him for a devil.” Still, Martin was greedy of ancient lore and 
classicism. ‘ He did not, like the common run of students, con- 
tent himself with getting the works of these authors (Cicero, Vir- 
gil, and others) by heart, but sought to fathom their thoughts, to 
imbue himself with their spirit, to make their wisdom his own, to 
comprehend the aim of their writings, and to enrich his intellect 
with their grave sentences and their brilliant images.” In truth, he 
often questioned his professors: and so distinguished was he, that 
Melancthon says, “ all the university admired his genius.” 

There is a good observation of our historian, when he says that 
the young man at eighteen did not only labour to cultivate his 
mind, but he possessed that serious mood, that lifting up of the 
heart on high, which God gives to those whom he intends to make 
his zealous servants. But let us trace him.—‘‘ One day he opened 
one after another several books in the library, in order to become 
acquainted with their authors, A volume he opens in its turn 
arrests his attention. He has seen nothing like it to this moment. 
He reads the title ;—it is a Bible! a rare book, unknown in those 
days. His interest is excited to a high degree.” ‘ His heart 
beat as he held in his hand that Scripture all divinely inspired.” 
And he devoured with avidity, of course, those divine pages. Han- 
nah and young Samuel are his first subjects, and he reads them 
with exuberant joy: ‘‘ Hannah’s song, in which she declared that 
the Lord raises the poor from the dust, and lifts the needy out of 
the mire, to make them sit with princes; the young lad Samuel, 
who grows up in the temple in the presence of the Lord.” The 
truth is, the whole story filled him with emotions till then unknown; 
and he returned ‘‘ home with a swelling heart.” 

A Latin Bible had transported him with joy. He read and re- 
read it, and in the ecstacy of his delight he returned to read it 
again. Soon afterwards, he obtained his first academic degree of 
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bachelor. But death threatened him with a more than ordinary 
pain; because Martin’s mind was not ordinary, and he regarded 
that wonderful event in humanity’s history with a solemnity and 
weight somewhat befitting its due importance. 

Were it belonging to our sphere, we should here enlarge upon 
the marvellous and hurrying excitement of death and a deathbed : 
but we only tarry to remark that from all we have witnessed, 
and from the feelings that have been bred within us, while looking 
on the departure of a brother or a sister, nothing in the shape of an 
idea or a lesson has been so strongly borne home as this, that never 
until we arrive at the same moment of dread account, reckoning, 
anticipation, and dismay, shall we be able to appreciate—to under- 
stand—the mightiness and the terrible anxiety of that hour. Lu- 
ther must have felt that his great spirit was in the course of its 
high-souled voyage nearing an indescribable but, perhaps, much 
longed-for haven. But said a priest, an old venerable man, ‘‘ Cheer 
up, my dear bachelor! you will not die of this illness. Our God 
will yet make of you a man who in his turn shall console many. For 
God lays his cross on those he loves; and those who bear it with 
patience acquire much wisdom.” 

Soon after this he becomes master of arts, or doctor of philo- 
sophy. The university at which he now studied was then the 
most distinguished in Germany, and he became great in academic 
honours, jurisprudence being the sphere that he selected. Still 
conscience spoke aloud; a storm overtook him, and he cried as if 
he was on the brink of the grave and amid the horrors of death. 
Then it was that he vowed “if the Lord will rescue him from this 
danger, to abandon the world, and devote himself wholly to God.” 
But when he arose from the ground, he said, ‘* What am I to do?” 
It resulted in this, that he must become holy and full of knowledge. 
But the question is where shall he find these things? A convent, 
that middle-aged appointed propitiator, was suggested to him ; and 
then he thought he would become religious and be sure of eternal 
life. He parts with all his books, except Virgil and Plautus,— 
epos and comedy,—strange representatives of Luther. He was a 
whole epos, ‘a great, a noble, a sublime poem” himself; but still 
given to exuberance of soul, whether it were in gravity or hilarity, 
graciousness or grotesqueness. 

But the idea of burying himself amid monastic austerities was to 
his father and friends a terrible shock ; while to himself it became 
an ordeal striking and trying. ‘‘ He was agitated yet taciturn, 
shunning the insipid and gross conversations of the monks.” Still 
there was to be a more decided impulse lent to his zeal and his 
groundwork principles. He was even to have the benefit of other 
sacred and kindred fire. 
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‘ A young man had made himself distinguished in this way in one of 
the convents of Germany. His name was John Staupitz, a descendant of 
a noble family in Misnia. From his tenderest years he had displayed a 
taste for knowledge and a love for virtue. He felt a need of retirement 
to devote himself to letters: but he soon found that philosophy and the 
study of nature could effect little towards eternal salvation. He therefore 
applied himself to the study of theology, but with a special view to the 
combination of practice with theory. For, says one of his biographers, it 
is in vain to assume the honourable name of theologian, if one’s life does 
not justify the title. The study of the Bible and of St. Augustin’s theo- 
logy, knowledge of himself, the struggles that, like Luther, he had to sus- 
tain with the devices and desires of his own heart, led him to the Re- 
deemer. In faith in Christ did he find rest for his soul. The doctrine of 
election by grace seized especial hold of his mind. A just life, profound 
knowledge, as well as a distinguished exterior, and manners full of dig- 
nity, commended him to his contemporaries. Frederick the Wise, elector 
of Saxony, made him his friend; he employed him on several embassies, 
and founded the university of Wittemberg under his directions. This 
disciple of St. Paul and St. Augustin was the first dean of the faculty of the- 
ology in that university, whence the light was one day to issue that should 
enlighten the schools and churches of so many nations. He assisted in the 
council of Lateran, in the name of the archbishop of Salzburg, became pro- 
vincial of his order in Thuringen and Saxony, and, subsequently, vicar- 
general of the Augustinians for all Germany. 

‘“‘Staupitz mourned over the corruption of morals, and the doctrinal 
errors that desolated the Church. His writings on the love of God, on 
Christian faith, on assimilation to the death of Christ, and Luther’s testi- 
mony, confirm this. But he regarded the former of those evils as much 
greater than the latter. Moreover, the mildness and indecision of his 
character, and his desire not to outstep the cirele of action assigned him, 
made him more fit to be the renovator of a convent than the reformer of 
the Church. He would have wished to appoint to places of some import- 
ance none but distinguished men; but, finding none, he contented himself 
with the necessity of employing others. ‘We must till with such horses 
as we have,’ he would say, ‘ and, if we have no horses, we must till with 
oxen.’ 

‘* We have seen the inward strife and anguish of Luther’s spirit in the 
convent of Erfurth. At this period the approaching visit of the vicar-gene- 
ral was announced, and presently Staupitz arrived on his tour of ordinary 
inspection. Frederick’s friend, the founder of the university of Wittem- 
berg, and the head of the Augustinians, treated the monks subjected to his 
authority with kindness. One of the brethren very soon attracted his 
attention. This was a young man of the middle height, worn with study, 
abstinence, and watchings, till you might count his bones. His eyes, 
which at a later period were compared to those of the hawk, were sunk 
and dim; his gait was melancholy, and his look betrayed a soul harassed 
by a thousand conflicts, but strong and resolute to resist. His whole 
being bespoke something grave, melancholy, and solemn, Staupitz, 
whose penetration had been sharpened by long experience, easily disco- 
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vered what was passing in that soul, and distinguished the young brother 
from amongst all those around him. He felt himself drawn towards him 
with a presentiment of his great destinies, and felt a truly fatherly interest 
for his subordinate. He too, like Luther, had had his struggles: he 
could, therefore, understand him: he could, above all, point out to him 
the way of peace which he himself had found. What he learned of the 
circumstances attending young Augustin’s entrance into the convent, 
increased his sympathy for him. He requested the prior to treat him 
with more indulgence, and he availed himself of the opportunities afforded 
him by his position, to win the young brother’s confidence. Accosting 
him affectionately, he strove to overcome his timidity, augmented as it 
was by the respect and awe with which a man of so elevated a rank as 
Staupitz necessarily inspired him. 

‘* Luther's heart, hitherto shut close from the effects of harsh treatment, 
now opened at last to the genial rays of charity : As in water face answer- 
cth to face, so the heart of man to man. The heart of Staupitz answered 
to the heart of Luther.” 


The conversations which the young monk held with Staupitz in 
the convent of Erfurth, the present of a Bible which he could now 
study at will, and in its entire shape, together with constantly 
recurring circumstances which stirred and carried forward porene d 
vehement soul, prepared him for being called to Wittemberg, where 
he was at first appointed to fill a philosophical chair. Ere long he 
proceeded to deliver biblical lectures, his study of the Scriptures 
and of the ancient languages in which they were first delivered 
being the grand themes of his most ardent labours. Preaching too 
became his office; and so remarkable was his style, his energy, and 
his views, that his fame spread more and more every day. One 
consequence was that he was sent to Rome in 1510 or the year fol- 
lowing, in order to have differences set at rest that had taken place 
between certain convents of his order and the vicar-general. Ever 
one Is acquainted with the results of this journey upon the feelings 
and the life of the young envoy. He was still, and for a consider- 
able period afterwards, a most zealous Catholic; but Rome, and 
indeed the Romish Church, had so wofully degenerated that he 
returned to Wittemberg “with a heart filled with sorrow and indig- 
nation. Turning,” continues our author, “his looks away in dis- 
gust from the pontifical city, he bent them with hope on the Holy 
Scriptures, and on that new life which the Word of God seemed 
then to promise to the world. That word gained in his heart all 
that the church lost there. He withdrew himself from the one to 
turn to the other. ‘The whole Reformation was involved in that 
movement.” At the same time the views which he afterwards so 
strenuously maintained relative to salvatiow by faith alone were 
strengthening and becoming developed ; and being, at the sugges- 
tions of the elector and his friend Staupitz, admitted a doctor i in 
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theology, he took this oath,—‘ I swear manfully to defend the 
gospel of truth ;” and the first adversaries he attacked were those 
‘¢ famous schoolmen whom he had himself studied so much, and who 
then reigned sovereign in all academies. He accused them of Pela- 
gianism; and rising up vehemently against Aristotle, the father of 
the schools, and against Thomas Aquinas, he set himself to hurl 
them both from the throne from which they gave laws, the one to 
philosophy, the other to theology.” “ Faith in Jesus Christ, whether 
from his professor's chair or in the temple,” was what he taught 
with characteristic power and zeal. ‘ But no one knew better than 
Luther the intimate union between God’s free salvation and the 
free works of man: no one better than he demonstrated, that it 
is in receiving all from Chiist, that man can give much to his 
brethren.” 

It would require a minute attention to every passage in Luther’s 
early life ere the reader’s mind could perceive the wonderful drama- 
tic interest and progress of that man’s history. Whatever may 
have been his errors,;—whether they arose from vehemence of 
temper, doctrinal errors, or uncharitableness towards those who 
were not in all things of the same mind with himself,—everyone 
must feel that his was a grand as well as a marvellous career. 
Every thing helped to hurry him onward ; there was no halting, no 
inactivity ; nay, nothing small or paltry about him. His manner of 
handling lent magnitude even to what would have been common-place 
according to other iren’s modes of dealing. We repeat that his 
life,—its beginning, middle, and end,—presented the true elements 
of amighty drama. The subject is amazing, although we should 
stop short with it at the close of his life—without going away or 
beyond the man, or knowing that the Reformation was a word or a 
thing that concerned the nations after he was gathered to his 
fathers. Yes, nothing was trifling or ordinary in his manner or 
purposes. He was one day seated in the confessional at Wittem- 
berg; several of the citizens presented themselves in succession, 
and confessed themselves guilty of great transgressions. ‘* He 
reproves, corrects, enlightens them: but what is his astonishment to 
hear these people declare that they do not choose to abandon their 
sins! Horror-struck, the pious monk announces to them, that 
since they will not promise to amend, he cannot give them absolu- 
tion. The wretched creatures then appeal to their letters of indul- 
gence, which they exhibit, boasting of their virtue: but Luther 
replies, that he cares nothing for the piece of paper they show him, 
and adds, ‘ Unless you be converted you will all perish.” Hereupon 
they beset him with objections and arguments, but the doctor is 
immovable: they must cease to do evil, learn to do well, otherwise 
there is no absolution for them. ‘ Beware,’ he adds, ‘ of lending an 
ear to the declarations of the sellers of indulgences: you have better 
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things to do than to purchase these licences to sin, which they sell 
you at the meanest price.’ ” 

We have now arrived at the period of the indulgences, and, of 
course, at that when Rome and Luther’s struggle was to assume its 
historical might and consequences. We shall not trench upon it, 
but present another specimen of considerable length from the volume 
before us. 

This is the manner in which Book the Fourth opens, and which 
is devoted to the history of the reformer’s citation, appearance, and 
bearing before the Legate :— 


‘Truth had at last raised her head in the midst of Christendom, and 
now, Victorious over the lower organs of popery, she was to grapple with 
its chief himself. We are about to see Luther in direct conflict with 
Rome. 

“Tt was on his return from Heidelberg that he took the bold step. His 
first theses on indulgences had been ill understood, and he now resolved 
to set forth their meaning more clearly. The yells of blind hatred uttered 
by his enemies had taught him how essential it was to conciliate the more 
enlightened part of the nation in favour of truth, and he resolved to appeal 
to its judgment, by laying before it the bases on which his new convictions 
rested. It was very necessary that Rome should be once called on to 
pronounce her decision ; he therefore did not hesitate to send his explana- 
tions thither. Presenting them with one hand to the impartial and enlight- 
ened men of his nation, with the other he laid them before the throne of 
the sovereign pontiff. 

“These explanations of his theses, which he called Resolutions, were 
written with much moderation. Luther tried to soften the passages that 
had given most offence, and he gave proof of genuine modesty, while, at 
the same time, he showed himself immovable in his convictions, and boldly 
defended all the propositions that truth demanded he should sustain. He 
again repeated, that every Christian who truly repents has his sins remitted 
without any indulgence ; that the pope, like the humblest priest, can only 
declare that God has already pardoned; that the treasure of the saints’ 
merits administered by the pope was a chimera; and that the Scrip- 
tures were the sole rule of faith. But let us hear himself on many of these 
points. 

“He begins by establishing the nature of true penitence, and contrasts 
that act of God, which renews the man, with the mummeries of the Romish 
Church. ‘The Greek word peravocire, he says, ‘ signifies, put on a new 
mind, a new feeling, a new nature, so that ceasing to be earthly you may 
become heavenly . . . Christ is a doctor (teacher) of the spirit, and not of 
the letter, and his words are spirit and life. He teaches, therefore, a re- 
pentance in spirit and in truth, and not those outward penances which the 
proudest sinners can discharge without humbling themselves; he demands 
a repentance which can be accomplished in all situations of life, under the 
purple of kings, under the priest’s gown, under the bonnet of princes, 
amidst those pomps of Babylon among which a Daniel was found, as well 
as under the monk’s frock or the mendicant’s rags.’ 
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‘‘ Farther on we meet with these bold words: ‘ I do not concern myself 
about what may or may not please the pope: he is a man like other men, 
There have been several popes who have loved not only errors and vices, 
but the most extraordinary things besides. I hearken to the pope as pope, 
that is to say, when he speaks in the canons, after the canons, or when he 
decrees any article with a council, but not when he speaks of himself alone. 
If I did otherwise, ought I not to say with those who do not know Jesus 
Christ, that the horrible massacres of Christians, with which Julius sullied 
himself, were good deeds of a pious shepherd towards the Lord’s sheep ?’ 

‘**T cannot help wondering,’ he continues, ‘ at their simplicity, who 
maintain that the two swords in the Gospel represented, one the spiritual 
power, the other the material power. Yes, the pope holds a sword of steel, 
and thus he presents himself to Christians, not as a tender father, but as a 
formidable tyrant. God in his anger has given us the sword we desired, 
and has withdrawn from us that which we disdained: nowhere in the 
world have there been more terrible wars than among Christians... Why 
did not the subtle wit that hit upon this fine commentary interpret with 
equal shrewdness the history of the two keys presented to St. Peter, and 
lay it down as a dogma of the Church, that the one serves to unlock the 
treasury of heaven, and the other the treasures of this world ?’ 

‘“**It is impossible,’ he says again, ‘ that a man should be a Christian 
without having Christ, and if he has Christ he has at the same time all 
that belongs to Christ. What gives peace to our conscience is, that our 
sins are no longer ours, but Christ’s, on whom God has cast them all; and 
that, on the other hand, all Christ’s righteousness is ours, to whom God 
hath given it. Christ lays his hand on us, and we are healed; he casts 
his mantle over us, and we are covered; for he is the Saviour of glory, 
blessed for evermore.’ 

** With such views of the richness of Jesus Christ’s salvation, there was 
no longer any need of indulgences. 

‘* Luther, whilst he attacks the papacy, yet speaks of Leo X. ‘The 
times in which we live are so bad,’ he says, ‘ that even the greatest person- 
ages cannot afford aid to the Church. We have now a very good pope in 
Leo X. ; his sincerity, his learning, fill us with joy: but what can this so 
amiable and agreeable man do singlehanded? He is certainly worthy to 
have been pope in better days; in ours we deserve a Julius II. or an Alex- 
ander VI.’ 

‘He then comes directly to the point: ‘I wish to say the sum of the 
matter in afew words and roundly: the Church has need of a Reformation. 
And this cannot be the work of a single man, such as the pope, nor of 
many men, such as the cardinals and the fathers of the councils, but it must 
be that of the whole world; or, rather, it is a work which pertains to God 
alone. As for the time when such a work ought to begin, He alone knows 
that who has created time. .... The dyke is thrown down, and it is no 
longer possible to restrain the impetuous rushing of the floods.’ 

‘Such are a few of the declarations and thoughts addressed by Luther 
to the enlightened men of his country. The feast of Pentecost was 
approaching, and it was at that same epoch, in which the apostles offered 
the first testimony of their faith to Jesus Christ after his resurrection, that 
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Luther, the new apostle, published that book full of life in which he 
demanded, with all the earnestness of his soul, a resurrection of the Church. 
Saturday, May 22, 1518, on the eve of Pentecost, he sent his book to 
his diocesan, the bishop of Brandenburg, writing to him: 

“*Right reverend father in God! Some time ago, when a new and 
unheard-of doctrine touching apostolic indulgences began to be bruited in 
these parts, both the learned and the ignorant were alike stirred up, and 
several persons, some of them known to me, others unknown by sight, 
solicited me to publish orally, or by writing, what I thought of that novelty, 
I will not say of the impudence, of that doctrine. I kept myself at that 
time silent and retired: but at last things came to such a pass, that the 
pope’s holiness was compromised. 

“*What was I todo? I thought it became me neither to approve nor 
to condemn these doctrines, but to institute a discussion on so important a 
point till the Church should have decided. 

‘“‘* No one having answered the challenge I offered to all, and my theses 
having been considered not as matter for discussion, but as propositions 
laid down absolutely, I find myself compelled to publish an explanation 
thereof. Deign, therefore, to receive these trifles which I present to you, 
most clement bishop. And in order that every one may see I do not act 
presumptuously, I supplicate your reverence to take pen and ink, and to 
blot out, or even to cast into the fire, all that may be displeasing to you. 
| know that Jesus Christ has no need of my labour and my services, and 
that he will be well able without me to announce glad tidings to his Church. 
Not that the bulls and menaces of my enemies alarm me; quite the con- 
trary: if they were not so impudent and shameless no one would hear 
speak of me, I should shrink into a corner, and study there for myself alone. 
If this affair is not God’s, neither certainly will it be mine nor any man’s, 
but a thing of nought. Be the honour and glory to Him to whom alone 
they belong!’ 7 

‘Luther was still filled with respect for the head of the Church; he 
gave Leo credit for justice and a sincere love of truth, and therefore pro- 
posed to write to him also. Eight days afterwards, on Trinity Sunday, 
May 30, 1518, he wrote him a letter, of which the following are some frag- 
ments : 

“* To the most blessed father, Leo X., sovereign bishop, the brother 
Martin Luther, Augustinian, wishes eternal salvation ! 

*** T learn, most holy father, that ill rumours are abroad respecting me, 
and that my name is brought into bad odour before your holiness: they 
call me heretic, apostate, traitor, and a thousand other opprobrious names. 
What I behold astonishes me, what I hear alarms me: but the sole foun- 
dation of my tranquillity remains, a pure and peaceful conscience. 
Deign to hear me, O most holy father; me who am but a child and know 
nothing.’ 

‘Luther relates the origin of the whole affair and goes on thus : 

‘““* Nothing was to be heard in all the taverns but complaints of the 
avarice of the priests, and attacks against the power of the keys and the 
sovereign bishop : all Germany is witness to this. At hearing these things 
my zeal was moved for the glory of Christ, as it seems to me; or if an- 
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other explanation must be given, my young and quick blood boiled in my 
veins. 

“**T warned some of the princes of the Church, but one mocked me, an- 
other turned a deaf ear to my representations: the terror of your name 
seemed to chain them all. Then I published my disputation. 

*** And such, most holy father, such is the incendiary deed which they 
say has set the entire world in flames. 

*** Now what must I do? I cannot retract, and I see that this publica- 
tion draws down an inconceivable hatred upon me from all quarters. [| 
am not fond of appearing in the midst of the world: for 1 am without 
knowledge, without wit, and much too little for such great things, especi- 
ally in this illustrious age, in which Cicero himself, if he lived, would be 
obliged to hide in an obscure corner. 

‘“** But in order to appease my enemies, and to satisfy the solicitations 
of many, behold, here I publish my thoughts. I publish them, holy father, 
in order to be the more in safety under the shadow of your wings. All 
those who shall desire it will thus be able to know with what simplicity of 
heart I have asked the ecclesiastical authority to instruct me, and what 
respect I have testified for the power of the keys. If I had not comported 
myself becomingly in the matter, it would have been impossible that his 
most serene lordship, Frederick, duke and elector of Saxony, who is 
brightly pre-eminent amongst the friends of apostolic and Christian truth, 
should ever have endured in his university of Wittemberg a man so dan- 
gerous as they pretend that I am. 

‘** For these reasons, most holy father, I fall at the feet of your holiness, 
and submit myself thereto, with all that I have, and all that lam. Ruin 
my cause or adopt it ; pronounce me right or pronounce me wrong ; take 
my life or restore it me, as it shall please you: I shall recognise your voice 
as the voice of Jesus Christ, who presides and speaks through you. If I 
have deserved death I do not object to die: the earth is the Lord’s and all 
that therein is : praised be his name throughout all eternity! Amen. May 
He preserve you everlastingly! Amen. : 

*** Dated this day of the Holy Trinity, in the year 1518. 

‘Brother Martin LutueEr, Augustinian.’ 

What humility, and what truth in this fear of Luther’s, or, rather, in 
this avowal of his, that perhaps his young and quick blood had boiled up 
too fast! Here we behold the sincere man, who, not presuming in himself, 
apprehends the influence of his passions even in those very actions of his 
that seem most conformable to the Word of God. There is a wide differ- 
ence between this language and that of the proud fanatic. We see in 
Luther the desire that actuated him to gain over Leo to the cause of truth, 
to prevent all rupture, and to make that reformation, of which he proclaimed 
the necessity, proceed from the highest eminence in the Church. Assuredly 
he is not to be charged with having destroyed that unity in the West, the 
loss of which all parties have since regretted : he sacrificed everything to 
maintain it, everything except the truth. It was his antagonists, and not 
he, who, refusing to admit the plentitude and the sufficiency of the salva- 
tior effected by Jesus Christ, rent the garment of the Lord at the foot of 
the cross. 
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“After having written this letter, Luther, on the same day, addressed 
his friend Staupitz, vicar-general of his order. It was through him he 
wished to have his letter and his resolutions conveyed to Leo. 

“*T entreat you,’ said he, indulgently ‘ to accept the trifles I send you, 
and to cause them to be conveyed to the excellent pope, Leo X. Not 
that I wish thereby to draw you into the danger in which I stand; I 
wish to encounter this peril alone. Jesus Christ will see whether what I 
have said proceeds from him or from me— Jesus Christ, without whose 
will the pope’s tongue cannot move, nor the hearts of kings resolve on 
anything. 

*©* As for those who threaten me, I have nothing to reply to them 
except Reuchlin’s saying, The poor man has nothing to fear, for he has 
nothing to lose. I have neither goods nor money, and I ask for none; if 
I formerly possessed some honour and some fair fame, he who began to 
snatch them from me is completing his work. There remains to me but 
this wretched body, weakened by so many trials; let them kill it by force 
or cunning to the glory of God. They will thus, perhaps, abridge an hour 
or two of my time. It is enough for me that I have a precious Redeemer, 
a mighty High Priest, Jesus Christ, my Lord: I will praise Him as long 
as I have a breath of life; if any one will not praise Him with me, what 
matters it to me ?’ 

“These words enable us to read distinctly the heart of Luther. 

“Whilst he was thus looking with confidence to Rome, Rome had 
already conceived projects of vengeance against him. On the 3rd of April, 
the cardinal Raphaél di Rovere had written to the elector Frederick, in 
the pope’s name, that some suspicions were entertained as to his faith, and 
that he must beware of protecting Luther. ‘ Cardinal Raphaél,’ said the 
latter, ‘ would feel great pleasure in seeing me burned by duke Frederick.’ 
Thus Rome was beginning to furbish up her arms against Luther: and 
her first blow aimed at him was through the mind of his protector. Could 
she succeed in depriving the Wittemberg monk of that shelter under which 
he reposed, he would afterwards become an easy prey to her arts. 

“The German sovereigns clung eagerly to their reputation as Christian 
princes; the least suspicion of heresy filled them with alarm; and this 
was a temper which the court of Rome had skilfully turned to account. 
Frederick, moreover, had always been warmly attached to the religion of 
his fathers, Raphaél’s letter made a lively impression upon him. But 
it-was a principle of the Elector’s to do nothing hastily. He knew that 
truth was not always on the side of the strongest; the affairs between the 
empire and Rome had taught him to distrust the interested views of the 
latter court ; and he had become convinced that, to be a Christian prince, 
it was not necessary to be the pope’s slave. 

“** He was not one of those profane spirits,’ says Melancthon, ‘ who 
would have all changes stifled the moment their beginning is seen. Fre- 
derick submitted himself to God: he carefully read such writings as 
appeared, and did not suffer the destruction of what he judged to be true.’ 
He had the power to do so. Master in his own states, he enjoyed in the 


—— a consideration, at least as great as that entertained for the emperor 
limself. 
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“It is probable that Luther learned something of this letter of cardinal 
Raphaél’s, which reached the Elector on the 7th of July. Perhaps it was 
the prospect of excommunication which this missive seemed to hold out, 
which prompted him to ascend the pulpit in Wittemberg on the 15th of 
the same month, and pronounce a discourse on that subject, which pro- 
duced a profound impression. He therein drew a distinction between 
inward and outward excommunication, the former excluding from com- 
munion with God, the latter only from communion with the Church. 
‘No one,’ he said, ‘can reconcile the fallen soul with God, save only the 
Eternal : no one can separate a man from communion with God, save that 
man himself by his own sins. Happy is he who dies in an unjust excom- 
munication! Whilst he endures a severe chastisement from the hands of 
men for righteousness’ sake, he receives from the hand of God the crown 
of everlasting bliss.’... 

** Some approved highly of this bold language, others were incensed by 
it to a still higher degree. 

** But already Luther had ceased to stand alone; and though his faith 
needed no other support than that of God, a phalanx that defended him 
against his enemies had formed around him. ‘The German people had 
heard the voice of the reformer: from his discourses and his publications 
issued lightnings that awoke and enlightened his contemporaries. The 
energy of his faith fell in a fiery rain upon torpid hearts, and the abundant 
life which God had put into that extraordinary soul, communicated itself 
to the dead body of the Church. Christendom, motionless for so many 
ages, became animated with religious enthusiasm: the devotion of the 
people to the superstitions of Rome was day by day diminishing ; still 
fewer and fewer hands offered money for pardon, while, at the same time, 
Luther’s fame was constantly and steadily on the increase. People turned 
towards him, and saluted him with love and with respect, as the intrepid 
defender of truth and liberty. All, no doubt, did not discover the depth 
of the doctrines he defended: for many it was enough to know, that the 
new doctor set his face against the pope, and that the empire of the priests 
and the monks was tottering at the breath of his powerful words. Luther's 
attack was, for them, like one of those mountain beacons that announce 
to an entire nation that the moment is come to burst their chains. The 
reformer was not yet aware what himself had done, when, already, all tha 
was generous amongst his fellow-countrymen had hailed him by acclama- 
tion as their leader. But, to a great number, the apparition of Luther was 
much more than this. God’s Word, which he wielded with so much vigour, 
pierced into their souls like a two-edged sword: in many hearts was kin- 
dled an ardent desire to obtain assurance of pardon and of eternal life ; and 
never, since the first ages, had the Church known such a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. If the words of Peter the Hermit and of 
Bernard had acted on the people of the middle ages, to induce them to 
take up a perishable cross, Luther’s words impelled the men of his age to 
embrace the true cross, the cross which saves. The scaffolding with which 
the Church was loaded had, till then, obscured everything; forms had sup- 
planted life: but the mighty voice given to this man, spread a breath of 
life over the soul of Christendom. At the first onset Luther’s writings had 
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captivated believers and unbelievers alike ; the latter, because the positive 
doctrines to be afterwards established, were not yet fully developed in 
them; the former, because these doctrines existed in the germ in that liv- 
ing faith therein so energetically expressed. Accordingly, the influence 
of these writings was immense: in an instant they filled all Germany and 
the world. Everywhere the deep conviction prevailed, that men beheld, 
not the commencing establishment of a sect, but the new birth of the 
Church and of society. Those who were then born of the Spirit of God 
ranged themselves round him who was its organ. Christendom became 
divided into two camps: the one fought with the Spirit against forms, 
the other with forms against the Spirit. Forms had on their side, it is 
true, all appearances of strength and greatness; on the side of the Spirit 
was weakness and littleness. But forms without spirit are but a lifeless 
body, which the first breath may overthrow, and whose seeming strength 
does but provoke hostility and hasten its fall. Thus the simple word of 
truth had created for Luther a mighty army.” 


Before concluding, we may mention that having glanced at some 
parts of the other translation of D’Aubigné’s history, the third 
volume for example, and which is chiefly taken up with the 
Reformation in France from 1500 to 1526, we discover a very 
strong Protestant zeal in the author, and which might naturally be 
expected from the ‘* President of the Theological School of Geneva, 
and Member of the Société Evangélique.” He appears to have 
drawn many of his statements and anecdotes from French libraries 
and other storehouses of curious documents which have seldom 
been ransacked. But we must also state that he attributes consi- 
derably more to what he believes to be orthodox influences and 
reforming piety than we think is consistent with facts, with proba- 
bility, or with a perfectly fair regard to antecedent and concomitant 
circumstances. We speak in these very general terms; and just 
as we reasonably do in characterizing the persecutions and martyr- 
doms—the hatreds and the miseries, which the volume in question 
describes and records. What a picture does it give of what 
churches and sects profess to be Christianity, when we read of the 
bloodshed and the desolation that followed or accompanied mere 
differences of opinion upon points of faith !—it might be, and some- 
times was, about mere outward observances! We shall not senti- 
mentalize further on this melancholy theme; but close our paper 


with a short extract that seems to contain a novel and untenable 
vlew :— 


‘* Painting was, of all the arts, the least affected by the Reformation. 
This, nevertheless, was renovated, and, as it were, hallowed by that uni- 
versal movement which was then communicated to all the powers of man. 
The great master of that age, Lucas Cranich, settled at Wittemberg, and 
became the painter of the Reformation. We have seen how he repre- 
sented the points of contrast between Christ and Antichrist (the Pope), 
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and was thus among the most influential instruments in that change by 
which the nation was transformed. As soon as he had received new con- 
victions, he devoted his chastened pencil solely to paintings in harmony 
with the thoughts of a Christian, and gave to groups of children repre- 
sented as blessed by the Saviour that peculiar grace with which he had 
previously invested legendary saints. Albert Durer was one of those who 
were attracted by the Word of Truth, and from that time, a new impulse 
was given to his genius. His master-pieces were produced subsequently 
to conversion. It might have been discerned, from the style in which he 
thenceforward depicted the Evangelists and Apostles, that the Bible had 
been restored to the people, and that the painter derived thence a depth, 
power, life, and dignity, which he never would have found within himself, 
It must, however, be admitted, that of all the arts, painting is that one 
whose influence upon religion is most open to well-founded and strong 
objection. We see it continually connected with grievous immorality or 
pernicious error; and those who have studied history, or visited Italy, 
will look for nothing in this art of benefit to human-kind.” 





Art. V.—The Amenities of Literature; consisting of Sketches and Cha- 
racters of English Literature. By J. D’Israrui. 3 vols. London: 
Moxon, 


“ It was my design,” says Mr. D’Israeli, “ not to furnish an arid 
narrative of books or of authors, but, following the steps of the 
human mind through the wide track of time, to trace from their 
beginnings the rise, the progress, and the decline of public opinions, 
and to illustrate, as the objects presented themselves, the great inci- 
dents in our national annals.” Therefore the volumes before us 
contain only a portion of an intended history of our vernacular 
literature, and of an exhibition of its fortunes as blending with and 
inseparable from those of the people, socially, civilly, and religious. 
But alas! the great design has been interrupted by a severe visit- 
ation, which finally and for ever closes the writer’s literary labours ; 
for in the rear and in company of bad health total blindness has 
struck him; so that he is ‘‘ denied the satisfaction of reading a 
single line” of the work. Thus we have one illustration more of 
the Calamities of Authors, with which Mr. D’Isracli has made him- 
self so fully acquainted. We must not, however, set down the loss 
of sight at his age, and especially after the straining to which his 
eye-balls have been so long subjected, as one of the Curiosities of 
Literature ; for about fifty years have sped over him since he com- 
menced, with remarkable literary and antiquarian zeal, to be a 
pioneer in a new field of letters ; never relaxing, but adding volume 
to volume, the anecdotes and other information within them being 
collected from innumerable sources, and all kinds of books. Our 
author has therefore done his duty in his particular walk; his 
visual organs have done him good service; so that we must not 
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place him among the exceptions to the ordinary decay and _ losses 
which humanity is heir to. 

We have said that Mr. D’Israeli’s field was peculiarly his own 
fifty years ago. And very pleasant and popular reading he supplied ; 
gossip and anecdote relative to the learned authors of all sorts, and 
bookeraft being the staple of his volumes. These materials, besides, 
which must ever be agreeable, were delivered with a considerable 
show of erudition, but a still larger display of authority in a rheto- 
rical style; and the consequence was, that while general readers 
were satisfied and amused, taking every thing as told by our author, 
men of learning, clear judgment, and indefatigable energies, took 
to the field of literary antiquities, frequently going deeper in their 
researches than Mr. D’Israeli had or has done, and frequently, also, 
convicting him of error, of hasty conclusions, and also of superfici- 
ality. Some writers have, indeed, taken a kind of wicked pleasure 
in ferreting out his mistakes. But the disadvantages he had at 
first to contend with should be allowed for, as well as the amazing 
number and the extremely miscellaneous character of his subjects, 
the facts to be dealt with, and the articles to be entered. The 
manuscripts that have been consulted by him, must have interposed 
difficulties, owing to their imperfect, their corrupt, or their obscure 
character. On the other hand, he enjoyed peculiar advantages ; 
for the walk was open to him, and he could also range whither he 
chose, without crossing the path of others, or following a guide. 
He was not incommoded, and had no occasion to incommode any 
one else, 

With regard to the present volumes, as compared with Mr. 
D’Israeli’s former works, we think they are fully as carefully writ- 
ten; but the following faults will probably be by many found with 
these Amenities,—a title not at all applicable or descriptive, accord- 
ing to our thinking :—first, we have a mere collection of papers, 
which look like separate contributions, among and between which 
there is frequently no obvious connexion—over which there appears 
no combining or harmonizing mind. It will be answered that we 
have only a portion, the separate members of an unfinished work of 
great scope. But then, secondly, we object that Mr. D’Israeli has 
never exhibited a philosophic power over his materials, so as to 
educe manifest and important ideas. His digestion is not quick 
and sound. On the other hand, he is rather notorious for vapid 
speculation and dogmatic vapouring when he intends to philosophize 
or to sentimentalize ; so that we question much, had he been in a 
condition to fulfil his design, whether it would not have subjected 
him to still more critical severity. In the third place, we have in 
these volumes a vast number of things that are now hackneyed and 
known on the part even of every reader of the periodicals of the 
day; and although the author has corrected or modified some of 
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his former hasty opinions, the work looks very much like what he 
might have produced twenty-five years earlier. We suspect that it 
contains a considerable portion cf the sweepings of his study, or 
the stray leaves of his portfolio; otherwise, we think, there would 
have been tokens of judicious editorship, more skilful apportion- 
ing of space to things that are new as compared with those that 
are old—to what is important with the unimportant. 

But after all that we have, or that can be said, the work is sure 
to attract much attention, to find many purchasers, and to be 
placed on the shelves where D’Isracli’s former publications have 
obtained a prominent abode. 

These “ Sketches and Characters” extend over a large space, 
commencing with the Druidical Institutions, and thence traversing 
the Saxon, the Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Anglo-Norman, and old 
English eras down to Henry the Seventh. ‘Thus far does the first 
volume reach. In the second we are brought to the Elizabethan 
period. The third is concerned with the drama,—Shakspere and 
his contemporaries,—and passes on along with the course of time 
until we are landed in the seventeenth century. 

The mode of treatment, and the subjects handled, may be thus 
summarily indicated :—by means of about sixty papers, each era is 
designed to be illustrated, characters and literary productions being 
introduced for this purpose; or, at other times, an essay is given 
upon some general subject and natural phasis; while, at others, 
again, an institution or a peculiar form of life is taken for the index. 
Thus we have Chaucer and his works—early libraries—ancient 
minstrels—the psychological history of Raleigh, &c., the picture 
being sometimes faint as well as conjectural; but at others evincing 
much research and acute suggestions. ‘The following are some of 
the topics, besides those already named:—origin of the English 
language, sources of history, travels of Mandevelle, orthography 
and orthoepy. But we go forward to extract, and our first speci- 
men concerns the ancient Britons, their internal wars, their subju- 
gation, and extirpation or disappearance. 








‘* The tale of these ancient Britons, who should have been our ancestors, 
is told by the philosophical historian of antiquity. Under successive 
Roman governors they still remained, divided by native factions: ‘ A cir- 
cumstance,’ observes Tacitus, ‘ most useful for us, among such a powerful 
people, where each combating singly, all are subdued.’ <A century, as we 
have said, had not elapsed from the landing of Czesar to the administration 
of Agricola. ‘That enlightened general changed the policy of former gover- 
nors; he allured the Britons from their forest-retreats and reedy roofs to 
partake of the pleasures of a Roman city—to dwell in houses, to erect lofty 
temples, and to indulge in dissolving baths. The barbarian who had 
scorned the Roman tongue now felt the ambition of Roman eloquence ; 
and the painted Briton of Caesar was enveloped in the Roman toga. 
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Severus, in another century after Agricola, as an extraordinary evidence of 
his successful government, appealed to Britain,—‘ Even the Britons are 
quiet !’ exclaimed the emperor. The tutelary genius of Rome through 
four centuries preserved Britain—even from the Britons themselves ; but 
the Roman policy was fatal to the national character, and when the day 
arrived that their protector forsook them, the Britons were left among their 
ancient discords: for provincial jealousies, however concealed by circum- 
stances, are never suppressed ; the fire lives in its embers ready to be kin- 
dled. The island of Britain, itself not extensive, was broken into petty 
principalities : we are told that there were nearly two hundred kinglings, 
the greater part of whom did not presume to wear crowns. Sometimes 
they united in their jealousies of some paramount tyrant; but they raged 
among themselves; and the passion of Gildas has figured them as ‘ the 
Lioness of Devonshire’ encountering a ‘ Lion’s Whelp’ in Dorsetshire, and 
‘the Bear-Baiter’ trembling before his regal brother ‘ the Great Bull-dog.’ 
‘These kings were not appointed by God, exclaims the British Jeremiah ; 
he who wrote under the name of Gildas. Thus, the Britons formed a 
powerless aggregate, and never a nation. The naked Irish haunted their 
shores, covering their sea with piracy ; and the Picts rushed from their 
forests,—giants of the North, who, if Gildas does not exaggerate, even 
dragged down from their walls the amazed Britons. Such a people in 
their terrified councils were to be suppliants to the valour of foreigners ; 
from that hour they were doomed to be chased from their natal soil. They 
invited, or they encouraged, another race to become their mercenaries or 
their allies. The small and the great from other shores hastened to a new 
dominion. Britain then became ‘a field of fortune to every adventurer 
when nothing less than kingdoms were the prize of every fortunate com- 
mander.’ We have now the history of a people whose enemies inhabited 
their ancient land: the flame and the sword ceaselessly devouring the soil ; 
the dominion shrinking in space, and the people diminishing in number ; 
victory for them was fatal as defeat. The disasters of the Britons pursued 
them through the despair of almost two centuries; it would have been the 
history of a whole people ever retreating, yet hardly in flight, had it been 
written. Shall we refuse on the score of their disputed antiquity the evi- 
dence of the Welsh bards? The wild grandeur of the melancholy poetry 
of those ancient Britons attests the reality of their story and the depth of 
their emotions. We have spun the last thread of our cobweb, and we know 
not on what point it hangs, such irreconcilable hypotheses are offered to 
us by our learned antiquaries, whenever they would account for the origin 
or the disappearance of a whole people. The mystery deepens and the 
confusion darkens amid contradictions and incredibilities, when the British 
historian contemplates ‘in the perspective the Fata Morgana of another 
Britain on the opposite shores of the ancient Armorica—another Britain in 
La Brétagne.” 


The religion and the literature of the Britons were alike destroyed 
by the Romans; but if vestiges of their stories had reached us, we 
might have had another version than even Tacitus has bequeathed to 
the world. Jlowever, when we find that the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
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scripts are in a most corrupt state, occasioned by the inattention or 
the unskilfulness of the calligrapher, whose task must have required 
a learned pen, as Mr. D’Isracli’s experience has sufficiently impressed 
upon his mind, we can hardly suppose that any clearly decipherable 
literary relics of an earlicr people could descend to us, not only 
after Roman invasion, and Pictish devastation, but Saxon usurpa- 
tion. We must therefore remain content with the testimony of the 
Welsh Bards, or be lost in mystery. We now come to a subject 
for delightful description, and which our author has treated with 
warmth and ability,—we mean that of the ancient minstrels :— 


‘¢ There were minstrels who held honourable offices in the great house- 
holds, sometimes chosen for their skill and elocution to perform the digni- 
fied service of heralds, and were in the secret confidence of their lord; 
these were those favourites of the castle, whose guerdon was sometimes as 
romantic as any incident in their own romance. No festival, public or pri- 
vate, but there the minstrel poet was its crowning ornament. They awak- 
ened national themes in the presence of assembled thousands at the instal- 
lation of an abbot, or the reception of a bishop. Often, in the Gothic hall, 
they resounded some lofty ‘ Geste,’ or some old ‘ Breton’ lay, or with some 
gayer Fabliau, indulging the vein of an improvvisatore, altering the old 
story when wanting a new one. Delightful rhapsodists, or amusing tale- 
tellers, combining the poetic with the musical character, they displayed the 
influence of the imagination over a rude and unlettered race : 


. They tellen Tales, 
Both of weepying and of game.’ 





Chaucer has portrayed the rapture of a minstrel excited by his harp, a por- 
trait evidently after the life,— 
* Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness 
To make the English swete upon his tonge ; 
And in his Harping when that he had songe, 
His Eyen twinkled in his Hed aright, 
As don the Sterrés on a frosty night.’ 


The minstrel more particularly delighted ‘ the Lewed,’ or the people, when, 
sitting in their fellowship, the harper stilled their attention by some frag- 
ment of a chronicle of their fathers and their father-land. The family 
harper touched more personal sympathies; the ancestral honours of the 
baron made even the vassal proud—domestic traditions and local incidents 
deepened their emotions—the moralising ditty.softened their mind with 
thought, and every county had its legend at which the heart of the native 
beat. Of this minstrelsy little was written down, but tradition lives 
through a hundred echoes, and the ‘ Reliques of ancient English poetry,’ 
and the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ and some other remains, for the 
greater part, have been formed by so many metrical narratives and fugitive 
effusions. There were periods in which the minstrels were so highly 
favoured that they were more amply rewarded than the clergy ;—a circum- 
stance which induced Warton to observe with more truth than acuteness, 
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that ‘in this age, as in more enlightened times, the people loved better to 
be pleased than to be instructed.’ Such was their fascination and their 
passion for ‘ Largesse!’ that they were reproached with draining the trea- 
sury of aprince. It is certain that this thoughtless race have suffered from 
the evil eye of the monkish chroniclers, who looked on the minstrels as 
their rivals in sharing the prodigality of the great; yet even their monkish 
censors relented whenever these revellers appeared. It was a festive day 
among so many joyless ones when the minstrel band approached the lone 
monastery. Then the sweet-toned vielle, or the merry rebeck, echoed in 
the hermit-hearts of the slumbering inmates; vaulters came tumbling 
about, jugglers bewitched their eyes and the grotesque mime, who would 
not be outdone by his tutored ape. Then came the stately minstrel, with 
his harp, borne before him by his smiling page, usually called ‘the minstrel’s 
boy.’ One of the brotherhood has described the strolling troop who 


* Walken fer and wyde, 
Her, and ther, in every syde, 
In many a diverse londe.’ 


The easy life of these ambulatory musicians, their ample gratuities, and 
certain privileges which the minstrels enjoyed both here and among our 
neighbours, corrupted their manners, and induced the dissipated and the 
reckless to claim those privileges by assuming their title. A disorderly 
rabble of minstrels crowded every public assembly, and haunted the private 
abode. At different periods the minstrels were banished the kingdom, in 
England and in France; but their return was rarely delayed. The people 
could not be made to abandon these versatile dispensers of solace amid 
their own monotonous cares. At different periods minstrels appear to 
have been persons of great wealth—a circumstance which we discover by 
their votive religious acts in the spirit and custom of those days. The 
priory of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, in 1102, was founded by ‘ Rahere,’ 
the king’s minstrel, who is described as ‘ a pleasant-witted gentleman,’ such 
as we may imagine a wealthy minstrel, and, moreover, ‘ the king's, ever 
to have been. In St. Mary’s church at Beverley in Yorkshire, stands a 
noble column covered with figures of minstrels, inscribed ‘ This Pillar made 
the Mynstrels ;’ and at Paris, a chapel dedicated to St. Julian of the Min- 
strels was erected by them, covered with figures of minstrels bearing all the 
instruments of music used in the middle ages, where the violin or fiddle i is 
minutely sculptured. * * * The personages and the manners here imper- 
fectly sketched, constituted the domestic life of our chivalric socicty from 
the twelfth century to the first civil wars of England. In this long inter- 
val few could read ; even bishops could not always write; and the Gothic 
baron pleaded the privilege of a layman for not doing the one nor the other. 
The intellectal character of the nation can only be traced in the wandering 
minstrel and the haughty ecclesiastic. The minstrel mingling with all the 
classes of society reflected all their sympathies, and in reality was one of 
the people themselves; but the ecclesiastic stood apart, too sacred to be 
touched, while his very language was not that either of the noble or of the 
people.” 
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On the Vernacular Languages of Europe, and also with regard 
to our own Saxon, Mr. D’Israeli amid much that is universally 
known regarding the use of Latin in the middle ages, as well as 
during a succeeding period, advances some unwarrantable, and we 
think, clearly erroneous sentiments, when the languages in ques- 
tion had advanced with the advancement of mind, and when the 
finest human energies were fully awakened. Why, he even appears 
to accuse Bacon with having, if not despised, at least, never appre- 
ciated the wealth of his mother tongue. He “did not foresee,” 
says our author, “ that the English language would one day be ca- 
pable of embalming all that philosophy can discover, or poetry can 
invent; that his country, at length, would possess a national litera- 
ture, and exult in models of its own.” It is added,—* So little did 
Lord Bacon esteem the language of his country, that his favourite 
works are composed in Latin; and what he had written in English 
he was anxious to have preserved, as he expresses it himself, in 
‘that universal language which may last as long as books last.’” In 
a previous part of the same paragraph this strange piece of assertion 
occurs :—‘‘ The genius of Verulam, whose prescient views often 
anticipated the institutions and the discoveries of succeeding times, 
appears never to have contemplated the future miracles of his mater- 
nal tongue.” 

These, we say, are strange assertions. Why, has not Bacon left 
us his Essays, and had he not read and appreciated Shakspere and 
Spenser, as well as the noble English writings of many other prede- 
cessors? To be sure he wrote a number of learned works in the 
universal language, because he wished the learned in all nations to 
understand him. But when he had a more homely purpose in view, 
he was all-powerful and all-beautiful,—exhaustless and enthusiasti-= 
cally exuberant. But we go on to quote :— 


** The Saxon language had been tainted by some Latin terms from the 
ecclesiastics, and some fashionable Normanisms from the court of the Con- 
fessor ; when the Norman-French, fatal as the arrow which pierced Harold, 
by a single blow struck down that venerable form—and never has it 
arisen! And now, with all its pomp, such as it was, it lies entombed and 
coffined in some scanty manuscripts. We indeed triumph that the lan- 
guage of our forefathers never did depart from the land since it survived 
among the people. What survived? It soon ceased to be a written 
tongue, for no one cared to cultivate an idiom no longer required and 
utterly contemned. After the Conquest, the miserable Saxons lost their 
‘ book-craft.’ We find nothing written but the continuation of a meagre 
chronicle. A few pietists still lingered in occasional homilies, and a soli- 
tary charter has been perpetuated; but the style was already changed, 
and, as a literary language, the Anglo-Saxon had for ever departed! It 
had sunk to the people, and they treated the ancient idiom after their 
fashion—the language of books served not simple men; laying aside its 
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inflections, and its inversions, and its arbitrary construction, they chose a 
shorter and more direct conveyance of their thoughts, and only kept to a 
language fitted to the business of daily life. This getting free from the 
encumbrances of the Anglo-Saxon, we may consider formed the obscure 
beginnings of the English language. All the gradual changes or the sudden 
innovations through more than two centuries may not be perceivable by 
posterity ; but philologists have marked out how first the inversion was 
simplified, and then the inflections dropped; how the final e became mute, 
and at length was ejected ; how ancient words were changed, and Norman 
neologisms introduced. As this English cleared itself of the nebulosity, 
the anomalies, and all the complex machinery of the mother idiom, a 
natural style was formed, very homely, for this vaunted Saxon now came 
from the mouths of the people, and from those friends of the people, the 
monks, who only wrote for their humble brother Saxons. The Inglish 
writers, who were composing in French, and the more learned, who dis- 
played their clerkship by their Latinity, had a standard of literature which 
would regulate or advance their literary workmanship; but there was no 
standard in the language of bondage; it had mixed, as Ritson oddly de- 
scribes it, ‘ with one knows not what;’ a disorganisation of words and 
idioms. Numerous dialects pervaded the land; the East and the West 
agreed as ill together as both did with the North and the South; and they 
who wrote for the people each chose the dialect of their own shire.” 


‘ Our author affords, no doubt, much curious information regarding 
the modern languages of Europe. For example, he shows how 
differently different nations have gone to work with the Latin as 
respects its introductions. The French are said to have impoverished 
themselves by such abbreviations as merely omit terminations, and 
hence their numerous monosyllables. Thus, aureum becomes or ; 
amicus—ami; homo—hom; vinum—vin; bonus—bon. “ Titus 
Livius is but 7ite Live; and the historian of Alexander the Great, 
the dignified Quintus Curtius, is the ludicrous Quinte Curve.” 

Italy, on the other hand, retained the “‘ sonorous termination of 
the paternal soil, and Spain did not forget the majesty of the Latin 
accent ;” while the ‘* Gothic and the northern race barbarously 
abbreviated or disfigured their Latin words; to sounds so new to 
them they gave their own rude inflections ; there is but one organ to 
regulate the delicacy of orthoepy—a musical and tutored ear.” 

But further, with regard to the English language :— 


“When the learned Hickes, in his patriotic fervour to trace the legiti- 
macy of the English from its parent language, adjudged that ‘ nine-tenths 
of our words were of Saxon origin,’ he exultingly appealed to the Lord’s 
Prayer, wherein there are only three words of French or Latin extraction, 
This startled Tyrwhit, then busied on his Chaucerian glossary, and who in 
that labour had before him a different aspect of our mottled English, That 
was not the day when writers would maintain opinions against authority. 
Awed by the great Saxonist, the poctical antiquary compromised, alleging 
that ‘though the form of our language was still Saxon, yet the matter was 
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in a great measure French.’ His successor in English philology, George 
Ellis, still further faltered and arbitrated ; suggesting that the great 
Saxonist, to complete his favourite scheme, would trace some old Gaulish 
French to a Teutonic origin. In tracing the formation of the English 
language, we are sensible that the broad and solid foundations lie in the 
Saxon, but the superstructure has often, with a magical movement, varied 
in its architecture. An enamoured Saxonist has recently ventured to 
assert that ‘ English is but another term for Saxon ; but an ocular demon- 
stration has been exhibited in specimens of the modern English of our 
master-writers, marking by italics all the words of Saxon derivation. By 
these it appears that the translators of the Bible have happily preserved 
for us the pristine simplicity of our Saxon-English, like the light in a cathe- 
dral through its storied and saintly window, shedding its antique hues on 
hallowed objects. But as we advance, we discover in our most eminent 
writers the anglicisms diminish; and Sharon Turner has observed that a fifth 
of the Saxon language has ceased to be used. A recent critic has curiously 
calculated that the English language, now consisting of about 38,000 words, 
contains 23,000, or nearly five-eighths, Anglo-Saxon in their origin ; that 
in our most idiomatic writers, there is about one-tenth not Anglo-Saxon, 
and in our least about one-third. A cry of our desertion of our Saxon 
purity has been raised by those who have not themselves practised it in 
their more elevated compositions; but are we to deem that English cor- 
rupted which recedes from its Saxon character, and compels the daughter 
to lose the likeness of her mother? Are we to banish to perpetuity those 
foreigners who have already fructified our Saxon soil? In an age of ex- 
tended literature, conversant with objects and productive of associations 
which never entered into the experience of our forefathers, th@ ancient lan- 
guage of the people must necessarily prove inadequate; a new language 
must start out of new conceptions. Look into our present ‘ exchequer of 
words ;’ there lies many a refined coinage struck out of the arts and the 
philosophies of Europe. Every word which genius creates, and which 
time shall consecrate, is a possession of the language which must be in- 
scribed into that variable doomsday book of words—the English Dictionary. 
Devotees of Thor and Woden! the day of your idolatries has passed, and 
your remonstrances are vain as your superstitions.” 


The safe and proper rule is never to import a foreign word, and 
never to inventa new term, when we already have legitimately born ones 
to serve the purpose. Our rich and stately language has been sadly 
disfigured by such impertinencies. By the time, indeed, at which 
Gower and Chaucer wrote, the English tongue had great compass, 
and was capable of very graceful as well as terse expression. And 
here a good anecdote may be introduced :—- 


‘* This tale of Gower’s free and honest satire on courts and courtiers is 
not yet concluded. The sphere of a poet’s influence is far wider than that 
of his own age ; and however we may now deem of this grave and ancient 
poet, he still found understanding admirers so late as in the reign of Charles 
the First. In the curious ‘ Conference’ which took place when Charles the 
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First visited the Marquess of Worcester, at Ragland Castle, with his court, 
there is the following anecdote respecting the poet Gower. The marquess 
was a shrewd though whimsical man, and a favourite of the king for his 
frankness and his love of the arts. His lordship entertained the royal 
guest with extraordinary magnificence. Among his rare curiosities was a 
sumptuous copy of Gower’s volume. Charles the First usually visited the 
marquess after dinner. Once he found his lordship with the book of John 
Gower lying open, which the king said he had never before seen. ‘Oh!’ 
exclaimed the marquess, ‘it is a book of books! and if your majesty had 
been well versed in it, it would have made you a king of kings.” ‘ Why 
so, my lord?’ ‘Why, here is set down how Aristotle brought up and 
instructed Alexander the Great in all the rudiments and principles belong- 
ing to a prince.’ And under the persons of Aristotle and Alexander, the 
marquess read the king such a lesson that all the standers-by were amazed 
at his boldness. The king asked whether he had his lesson by heart, or 
spake out of the book? ‘ Sir, if you would read my heart, it may be that 
you might find it there; or if your majesty pleased to get it by heart, I 
will lend you my book.’ The king accepted the offer. Some of the new- 
made lords fretted and bit their thumbs at certain passages in the marquess’ 
discourse ; and some protested that no man was so much for the absolute 
power of a king as Aristotle. The marquess told the king that he would 
indeed show him one remarkable passage to that purpose, and turning to 
the place, read 
- ‘ A king can kill, a king can save; 
A king can make a lord a knave ; 
And of a knave, a lord also.’ 


On this several new-made lords slank out of the room, which the king 
observing, told the marquess, ‘ My lord, at this rate you will drive away 
all my nobility.” This amusing anecdote is an evidence that this ethical 
poet, after two centuries and a half, was not forgotten ; his spirit was still 
vital, his volume still lay open on the library table; it afforded a pungent 
lesson to the courtiers of Charles the First, as it had to those of Richard 
the Second.” 


Before the art of printing inundated the world with books, there 
could hardly be any private libyaries; and even those of kings and 
of great national institutions must have been upon a very limited 
scale. Mr. D’Israeli brings together a great number of curious 
facts connected with the subject, as will be seen from the following 
long extract, which we could not well curtail, without destroying 
its effect :— 


‘There probably was a time when there existed no private libraries in 
the kingdom, nor any save the monastic; that of Oxford, at the close of 
the thirteenth century, consisted of ‘ a few tracts kept in chests.’ In that 
primeval age of book-collecting, shelves were not yet required. Royalty 
itself seems to have been destitute of a royal library. It appears, by one 
of our recently published records, that King Jolin borrowed a volume from 
a rich abbey, and the king gave a receipt to Simon his chancellor for ‘ the 
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book called Pliny,’ which had been in the custody of the abbot and con- 
vent of Reading. ‘The Romance of the History of England,’ with other 
volumes, have also royal receipts. The king had either deposited these 
volumes for security with the abbot, or, what seems not improbable, had 
no established collection which could be deemed a library, and, as leisure or 
curiosity stimulated, commanded the loan of a volume. The borrowing of 
a volume was a s-rious concern in those days, and heavy was the pledge 
or the bond required for the loan. One of the regulations of the library 
cf the Abbey of Croyland, Ingulphus has given. ‘It r-gards ‘ the lending 
of their books, as well the sma.ler without “pictures as the larger with pie- 
tures ;’ any loan is forbidden under no kss a penalty than that of excom- 
munication, which might possibly be a severer punishment than the gal- 
lows. Long after this period, our English libraries are said to have been 
smaller than those on the Continent; and yet, one century and a half sub- 
sequently to the reign of John, the royal library of France, belonging to a 
monarch who loved literature, Jean le Bon, did not exceed ten volumes, 
In those days they had no idea of establishing a library ; the few vclumes 
which each monarch collected, at great cost, were always dispersed by gifts 
or bequests at their death ; nothing passed to the successor but the mis- 
sals, the heurres, and the offices of the chapels. These monarchs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth cexturies, amid the prevailing ignorance of the 
age, had not advanced in their comprehension of the uses of a permanent 
library beyond their great predecessor of the ninth ; for Charlemagne had 
ordered his books to be sold after his death, and the money given to the 
poor. Yet among these early French kings there were sev eral who were 
lovers of books, and were not insensible of the value of a studious inter- 
course, anxious to procure transcribers and translators. A curious fact has 
been recorded of St. Louis, that, during his crusade in the East, having 
learned that a Saracen prince employed scribes to copy the best writings 
of philosophy for the use of students, on his return to France, he adopted 
the same practice, and caused the Scriptures and the works of the fathers 
to be transcribed from copies found in different abbeys. These volumes 
were desposited in a secure apartment, to which the learned might have 
access; and he himself passed much of his time there, occupied in his 
favourite study, the writings of the fathers. Charles le Sage, in 1373, had 
a considerable library, amounting to nine hundred volumes. He placed 
this collection in one of the towcrs of the Louvre, hence denominated the 
‘Tour de la Librarie; and intrusted it to the custody of his valet-de- 
chambre Gilles Mallet, constituting him his librarian. He was no common 
personage, for, great as was the care and ingenuity required, he drew up an 
inventory with his own hand of this royal library. 

‘In that early stage of book-collecting, volumes had not always titles 
to denote their subjects, or they contained several in one volume 3 ; hence 
they are described by their outsides, their size and their shape, their 
coverings and their clasps. This library of Charles V. shines in extreme 
splendour, with its many-coloured silks and velvets, azure and vermeil, 
green and yellow, and its cloths of silver and of gold, each volume being 
distinctly described by the colour and the material of its covering. This 
curious document of the fourteenth century still exists, This library 
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passed through strange vicissitudes. The volumes in the succeeding 
reigns were seized on, or purchased at a conqueror’s price, by the 
Duke of Bedford, regent of France. Some he gave to his brother Hum- 
phrey, the Duke of Gloucester; and they formed a part of the rich collec- 
tion which that prince presented to Oxford, there finally to be destroyed 
by a fanatical English mob. Others of the volumes found their way back 
to the Louvre, repurchased by the French at London. The glorious 
missal that bears the regent’s name remains yet in this country, the pro- 
perty of a wealthy individual. Accident has preserved a few catalogues 
of libraries of noblemen in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, more 
pleasing than erudite. In the fourteenth century, the volumes consisted 
for the greater part of those romances of chivalry which so long formed 
the favourite reading of the noble, the dame, and the damoiselle, and all 
the lounging damoiseaux in the baronial castle. The private libraries of 
the fifteenth century were restricted to some French tomes of chivalry, or 
to ‘a merrie tale in Boccacce ;’ and their science advanced not beyond 
‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ or ‘ The Secrets of Albert the Great.’ There 
was an intermixture of legendary lives of saints and apocryphal adventures 
of ‘ Notre Seigneur’ in Egypt; with a volume or two of physic, and sur- 
gery, and astrology. A few catalogues of our monastic libraries still 
remain, and these reflect an image of the studies of the middle ages. We 
find versions of the Scriptures in English and Latin—a Greek or Hebrew 
manuscript is noted down ; a commentator, a father, and some schoolmen ; 
and a writer on the canon law, and the medizval Christian poets who 
composed in Latin verse. A romance, an accidental classic, a chronicle 
and legends,—such are the usual contents of these monastic catalogues. 
But though the subjects seem various, the number of volumes was exceed- 
ingly few. Some monasteries had not more than twenty books. In such 
little esteem were any writings in the vernacular idiom held, that the 
library of Glastonbury Abbey, probably the most extensive in England, 
in 1248, possessed no more than four books in English, on common 
religious topics; and in the latter days of Henry VIII., when Leland 
rummaged the monasteries, he did not find a greater number. The library 
of the monastery of Bretton, which, owing to its isolated site, was among 
the last dissolved, and which may have enlarged its stores with the spoils 
of other collections which the times offered, when it was dissolved in 
1558, could only boast of having possessed one hundred and fifty distinct 
works. In this primitive state of book-collecting, a singular evidence of 
their bibliographical passion was sometimes apparent in the monastic 
libraries. Not deeming a written catalogue, which might not often be 
opened, sufficiently attractive to remind them of their lettered stores, they 
inscribed verses on their windows to indicate the books they possessed, 
and over these inscriptions they placed the portraits of the authors. 
Thus they could not look through their windows without being reminded 
of their volumes; and the very portraits of authors, illuminated by the 
light of heaven, might rouse the curiosity which many a barren title would 
repel.” 


One of the passages that has pleased us much, in regard to 
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thought and sagacity, concerns the young Josiah of England, as he 
has been named, Edward the Sixth. Mr. D’Israeli, instituting a 
strict account of the boy-king’s character, whom he also calls a 
** puppet-prince,” and taking note of his promise for the future, as 
drawn from his literary displays, has produced a striking, but far 
from an engaging picture. It has been usual to look upon Edward’s 
laborious diary with strong prepossessions in his favour; for “a 
nation’s hope has always been the flattering painter of every youth- 
ful prince who dies immaturely: in the royal youth is lamented 
the irreparable loss of the future great monarch.” But our author 
also remarks that Edward’s father had been the most glorious 
youthful prince who ever adorned a throne. The much admired 
diary, however, exhibits extraordinary heartlessness; for whether 
it be the decapitation of his two uncles, the burning of Joan of 
Kent, or how a live goose suspended had its head sliced off by 
those who run at the ring,—all seems to be jotted down equally as 
matters of course; so that such an imperturbable spirit was as 
likely to have turned out a Neroasa Titus. ‘“‘ Had the reign of 
Edward the Sixth been prolonged, we should have had a polemical 
monarch, if we may judge by a collection of texts of Scripture, in 
proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, which exists in his 
own hand-writing.” Again, ‘ Edward and Mary were opposite 
bigots ; and both alike presumed that they were appointed to the 
work of sanctity.” ‘The bigotry, as well as the puerile taste of 
the Prince, appeared when he composed a comedy or interlude 
against ‘The Whore of Babylon,’ and ‘ The False Gods.’” Such 
is our author’s severe representation. 

But before we conclude, we must again invite our readers to 
mark some extraordinary assertions, loose and hasty conclusions, 
that are opposed to facts and evidence, which we cannot suppose the 
author to have overlooked or forgotten, and therefore we must 
impugn his logic, or accuse him of dealing in paradoxes and anti- 
theses to catch the uninformed ear. He says, ‘ Shakspere was | 
destined to have his dramatic faculty contested by many successful 
rivals; to fall into neglect; to be rarely acted, and less read; to 
appear barbarous and unintelligible ; to be even discarded from the 
glorious file of dramatists by the anathemas of hostile criticism ; and 
finally, in the resurrection of genius (a rare occurrence !) to emerge 
into universal celebrity.” Again, ‘‘ the universal celebrity of Shak- 
spere is comparatively of recent origin.” Hear ye this, you who 
have made yourselves acquainted with the testimonies of a series of 
our greatest poets, from Shakspere’s time downwards—including 
Ben Jonson, who had also been a rival! And how many others, 
critics, essayists, and general writers, have paid tribute to the 
dramatist’s marvellous genius, from the time of Charles the Second, 
whose ill-starred father appreciated the poet! It may be that the 
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public generally did not for a long time understand the character 
of Shakspere’s works, or perceive their beautics, so as to make them 
the subject of study or of private reading. Ivenin this age of 
books, of cheap publications, when the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
when almost every one in our large towns purchases and peruses 
writings of some sort, we question “if any great number know more 
of England's chiefest pride than what they may have learned 
within the walls of a theatre, or from the current reports of him. 
They believe in him because it is the belief of the country. It 
cannot, however, be questioned that Shakspere’s dramas in his own 
day, and in his own theatre, were popular and stock plays; and 
future managers of no very recent period found their gain in giving 
them a preference. These are facts that become the more manifest 
by every scarce tract or publication concerning the Elizabethan 
drama which antiquaries and antiquarian societies are continuing to 
bring before the public; and we can only wonder at Mr. D’Israeli’s 
ignorance of their contents, or rather his contempt of them, his 
adherence to some crotchet of his own, and the love of rhetorical 
flourish. 

But we are far from desiring to underrate our author’s services 
to the literature of his country, or the merits of the publication 
before us. His works have not only afforded much positive inform- 
ation and intellectual pleasure, but they have stimulated and 
widely propagated, we believe, a taste for literature as well as 
literary researches. He has also awakened many proper sympa- 
thies towards authors and the author’s craft. And the Amenities, 
with all the writer’s former style of gossiping, conjecture, and 
rambling, will be perhaps as suggestive as any thing he has ever 
published; and therefore these volumes must be regarded as a 
valuable contribution, a pleasant offering. 





Art, VII.—A History of Harvard University ; from its Foundation in the 
Year 1636, to the Period of the American Revolution. By BENJAMIN 
Prince. Cambridge, U.S. 


Tur history of the literary institutions of any country must, to a 
considerable extent, be the history of that country. It cannot but 
embrace an interesting portion of the lives of most of the distin- 
guished men in it, whether churchmen or civilians; a portion, at 
least, when the powers of the mind are pliant, and may be moulded 
by wise direction to future valuable purposes. The pupils go forth 
prepared in part to sustain the duties of professional and active 
existence, under the influences which the establishment lent and 
fostered from which they proceed, and to reflect back upon the 
place of their education the character and distinction of riper years. 
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The quality of instruction is a measure of the general intelligence 
and refinement of the community ; for no seminary of learning can 
be sustained, that lags in the rear of an improved condition of 
literature, science, and the arts in the public around. Hence the 
higher institutions, in their combination of learning and distin- 
guished men, with the means of knowledge abundantly within their 
reach, form an important part of the great whole, and become of 
indispensable and incalculable value to the permanency of national 
welfare and the progress of national character. Such an aggrega- 
tion of men embraces the aspiring of every rank and condition in 
life, and therefore lend impulses even to the most enterprising. 

With these views of the importance of literary institutions, we 
can never but take pleasure in noticing any attempt to sketch their 
history, whatever be the country to which they belong, especially 
if it be one which may be regarded as a mighty offshoot of our own, 
morally as well as naturally speaking; and therefore we seize the 
present opportunity of introducing some instructive and also enter- 
taining account of, we believe, the most celebrated university in 
the United States of America; the period embraced enabling us to 
obtain striking glimpses of a young and rapidly rising nation, and 
also of the indications it offered of the time to come. 

The late Mr. Peirce was librarian of the University, and an edu- 
cated man; and he also possessed the other qualifications (as Mr. 
Pickering, the editor of the posthumous publication, informs us, 
and as the volume itself demonstrates) essential to the successful 
execution of a work of this kind. We are told that he had an 
industry and an accuracy which steadily and faithfully carry us back 
to the scholars of another age. ‘Thorough research into a subject 
in which he was interested, was to him a pleasure and not a task, 
as a catalogue of the library is said abundantly to testify. He 
never rested content with second-hand information, but went always 
to the original sources. He scrupulously weighed and sifted evi- 
dence, and never formed nor changed his opinions upon slight 
grounds. He was always a lover of books. In his youth he was a 
distinguished scholar; and in the midst of his daily business he 
found some time for the gratification and the assiduous cultivation 
of his mind by study. His modest and retiring habits prevented 
him from offering his acquisitions to the public view ; but the pre- 
sent work was found at his death, nearly ready for the press, and 
supports the eulogy bestowed on the author. It is thorough, 
exact, lucid, and learned. Not a stone seems to have been left 
unturned; not a scrap of information, useful or amusing, relating 
to the first one hundred and thirty years of the history of the Uni- 
versity, has been left ungathered. It is evidently, in short, the 
production of one whose heart was in what he was doing. He must 
have taken a deep interest in the institution, for he has traced with 
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» filial affection its progress from a grammar-school to a flourishing 
and well-endowed college. 

Nor is the work a mere register of events connected with the 
institution itself, but it gives frequent glimpses into the state of 
manners and the opinions of other days, and occasional sketches 
also of the distinguished men who vet live in their works. As an 
instance of this, we may mention the discriminating account of the 
famous Cotton Mather, who, if his sense had been equal to his 
talents, and his digestive powers on a par with his appetite, would 
have been truly a great man. 

The present work is a history of Harvard University, from its 
foundation to the last important epoch previous to the American 
revolution. It comprises the whole of the author’s original plan ; 
but the editor of it thinks that, had Mr. Peirce lived, he would, per- 
haps, at some future time have brought his work down to a later 
period. Nevertheless the book is complete in itself, its subjects 
being included within well-defined marks and periods; while it 
comprehends a space, which from its antiquity and other causes, 
affords more materials than any other to gratify the natural desire 
of men to look back to the illustrious deeds of their fathers. 

The style of the work is good and pleasing. ‘The editor informs 
us that Mr. Peirce was a diligent reader and hearty admirer of 
the English Classics, Addison, Pope, Dryden, Swift, and their con- 
temporaries; and that he took these for his models, although he 
was in some degree tinctured with the plainness of still older 
writers. The style, indeed, is unostentatiously simple; it is also 
correctly severe, without being harsh, or descending into feebleness 
and tameness. It is condensed, not attenuated. 

In an age of magazine and novel writing such tricks are played 
with our mother tongue, such uncouth words and phrases are 
pressed into it, such involved sentences are manufactured, while 
there is such a love of the monstrous, fancy for the artificial, or 
yielding to the sentimental, that it is really refreshing when, on 
turning away from the distorted, the dazzling, or the mawkish 
and twaddling, one alights upon the green, the natural, and the 
healthy. 

As already intimated, the work has been published under the 
editorship of a Mr. Pickering, who was an early and an attached 
friend of the author, and who has enriched the volume by assem- 
bling in an Appendix a great variety of miscellancous and illustra- 
live matter relating to the University. 

Without attempting to give an analysis or an abstract of the 
volume, we shall present a few things to be found in it that will 
engage attention. 

The University dates its existence from an act of the General 
Court, in 1636, by which there was voted £100, towards the erec- 
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tion of a public “school or college,” to be situated at Newtown 
(which name was afterwards changed to Cambridge,) “a place very 
pleasant and accommodate,” and “ then under the orthodox and soul- 
flourishing ministry of Mr. Thomas Sheaphard.” This most liberal 
appropriation, taking into consideration also the time at which it 
was made, speaks volumes in praise of the founders; illustrating 
also the general feeling which must have countenanced the measure. 
The transaction took place only six years from the first settlement 
of Boston, and only sixteen years from the landing at Plymouth, at 
a time when they were struggling for very existence, surrounded 
with vast and unexplored wildernesses, inhabited by savage foes, whom 
imagination invested with more than their real terrors. One would 
have supposed that the sustenance and protection of their bodily 
lives would have engrossed their whole time and thoughts; but with 
what moral purpose and far-sightedness did they set about providing 
the mind with convenient and enduring food; and with what high- 
minded disinterestedness did they give up so large a portion of their 
scanty means for the good of posterity, and ‘‘ that learning might not 
sleep in the graves of their fathers!” Mr. Peirce remarks well and 
becomingly on this subject, when he says, ‘‘ ‘To minds less enlight- 
ened, less impressed with the value of liberal studies, and less 
resolved on achieving whatever duty commanded, such a project 
would have presented itself in vain; but from the fathers of New 
England it was precisely the measure which was to have been ex- 
pected; it flowed from their principles and character, as an effect 
from its legitimate cause; and, while the qualities of a stream are a 
test of the nature of its source, this venerable institution must be 
regarded as a memoria] of the wisdom and virtue of its pious 
founders.” 

The regular course of academic instruction began in 1638, and in 
1639 it was ordered that the college should be called Harvard Col- 
lege, in honour of its great founder, the Rev. John Harvard. It 
was at first under the charge of Nathaniel Eaton, who, as Cotton 
Mather says, ‘‘ was a brave scholar, but cruel withal, and was fined 
100 marks for beating a young gentleman (his usher) unmercifully 
with a cudgel.” That this ruffianly, rather than brave, master 
should have attempted to beat his usher, shows the spirit of subor- 
dination much more than that of equality. Indeed the former sen- 
timent was as prevalent at one period as the latter is now in that 
country. Eaton was also accused of ill-treating the students in 
various ways, and of giving them bad and scanty diet, a source of 
complaint which, curiously enough began at the very foundation of 
the college, and has continued to break out from time to time to 
the present day. 

There is some very amusing matter in the Appendix touching 
this same cudgelling Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, extracted from several 
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quarters. We learn that he beat his unfortunate usher with a wal- 
nut-tree cudgel, “a yard in length, and big enough to have killed 
a horse,” he being, as may be supposed from this statement, harder 
to kill than a horse, as indeed may also be inferred from the result ; 
for it seems that his savage master gave him “ two hundred stripes 
about the head and shoulders, and so kept him under blows (with 
some two or three short intermissions) about the space of two hours.” 
No head, made as heads are made in our degenerate days, could 
have survived such a flailing; but if not poetical there must be some 
lawyer-like exaggeration in the statement of the usher’s case. Eaton 
was interrogated anent the ill and scanty diet of his boarders, “ for 
although their friends gave large allowance, yet their diet was ordi- 
narily nothing but porridge and pudding, and that very homely.” 
Nathaniel with that want of manliness and gallantry which might be 
expected from his cruelty towards the weak, laid all the blame upon 
his wife. A curious paper is furnished, which, no doubt, contains 
the statement given by this Mrs. Eaton, relative to the charges 
brought against her domestic ecomony. It is a very amusing docu- 
ment, and we should extract it, if we had room. It is full of con- 
trition and humble acknowledgment; yet laughable as the whole 
affair may be to those readers who have been and are exempted from 
all such abuses, yet we cannot help being touched with the conjugal 
affection which made the woman so prompt to transfer all the blame 
to herself, and to exonerate her dear husband. From the very sub- 
missive tone of her confessions, we have a fear that Nathaniel was 
woman’s master, and that he had long kept a “‘ walnut-tree cudgel” 
at home, and one too of much more than the orthodox thickness of 
aman’s little finger. This trouble about the diet of the students at 
Harvard was gravely investigated by the government of the state, 
and rightly so it was.: The institution’s interests might have been 
disastrously affected by the ferocity and baseness of teachers, not to 
speak of the lives of pupils. 

The wheel of time has brought about strange revolutions in the 
character of the Commencement exercises. Orations, dissertations, 
and forensics in the vernacular language, are reliefs and luxuries of 
modern introduction and growth. Within the memory of some who 
are now alive, the principal exercises consisted of a Syllogistic dis- 
course in Latin, in which four or five distinguished scholars were 
appointed respondents, to whom was assigned the task of defending 
certain positions which the rest of the class severally opposed and 
attacked. All this was done in Latin, and in the form of Syllogisms 
and Theses, and might have been very edifying. In the old institu- 
tions of a similar kind in Europe, and down to a comparatively 
recent date, the same method of sharpening the intellect, and making 
combatants expert, as it was thought, and also of rendering them 
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dexterous in the universal language, was in vogue; the Americans 
but followed and imitated us in their first foundations. 

A list is preserved of the Theses which were defended by the first 
graduates in 1642, from which we cull a few specimens, which may 
well make the young scholars at Harvard College, at the present 
day, bless their stars that they were not born in the times of which 
we speak :—‘“‘ Causa sine gua non, non est peculiaris causa a qua- 
tuor reliquis generalibus;” ‘‘Axioma contingens est, quod ita verum 
est ut aliquando falsum esse possit ;” ‘‘ Forma est principium indi- 
viduationis ;” * Unius rei non est nisi unica forma constitutiva,” &c. 
&c. How would one of our spruce, learned, modern orators at the 
bar or in the senate, or even at some academical debating club, with 
all his scholastic lore at his fingers’ ends, and his Latinity upon his 
tongue, look, were he called upon to defend “ pro virili parte,” as 
the order of performances was wont to word it, one of the above 
Theses in Latin Syllogisms? But the masters were, of course, 
expected to soar to a higher sphere of disputation, or to plunge 
into a deeper and darker well of scholastic metaphysics, as will be 
seen from the following questions, ‘‘ methodically to be discussed 
by the candidates for the degree of Master of Arts,” at the Com- 
mencement in 1743 :—** An ex operibus Sanctificationi comitanti- 
bus, optima exquiratur Justificatio;” ‘‘ An conscientia invincibiliter 
erronea sit inculpabilis.” But we presume even our learned readers 
have enough of these scholastic puzzles, and therefore we proceed 
to some more interesting matters. 

The sons of Harvard must have read with great pleasure and 
sympathy the indications scattered through Mr. Peirce’s volume, of 
the pride and affection with which their forerunners looked upon 
the University, and the large space it occupied in the public mind. 
Life has become so crowded with stirring interests, and men are 
whirled now with such rail-road velocity, through such a multitude 
and variety of cxcitements, that a peaceful literary institution does 
not obtain its due share of consideration or respect by the many, 
and is only adequately thought of by the scholars who have anchored 
their barks in those placid recesses to which the turmoil and the foam 
of the world of noise and of traffic seldom reach. But it was not 
so in America some hundred years ago. Its people formed then but 
a “feeble folk,’—an infant colony, supporting their tottering and 
impeded steps, by clinging to their mother on this side of the deep. 
The peculiar character of the Pilgrim Fathers and their more im- 
mediate successors in gencral, and the clergy in particular, possessed 
a great influence out of their sphere. Harvard College was long 
the eye of New England. It was regarded with pride and venera- 
tion. Every leading man felt a strong personal interest in it, and 
considered the prosperity of the colony as largely involved in its own. 
Thus the death of president Leverett is spoken of as a “ dark and 
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awful providence,” a “heavy judgment of God,” a “token of his 
anger,” a “sore frown upon the College.” When President Wads- 
worth died, it was voted by the Corporation, that, ‘‘ whereas the 
choosing of a President is a matter of great concern, it be proposed 
to the Honourable and Reverend Overseers, that they with the 
Corporation might spend some convenient time in prayer to God 
for his gracious direction in that important affair.” We find the 
General Court voting to President Wadsworth, one hundred and 
fifty pounds, ‘‘ to enable him to enter upon and manage the great 
affair of President of Harvard College, to which he is appointed.” 
The sense of the value and the importance of the institution which 
was cherished, may be learned from the liberal appropriations 
made to it from time to time by the General Court, and by the 
amount of private benefactions. ‘lhe great number of small gifts, 
donations, and legacies, from men of humble fortunes, shows at once 
the high respect in which learning was held, and the spirit of 
generous self-sacrifice which distinguished the times. It would be 
doing injustice to Mr. Peirce, to withhold from the reader his appro- 
priate and feeling remarks on this subject. 


Tn looking over the list of early benefactions to the College,” he 
observes, ‘* we are amused, when we read of a number of sheep bequeathed 
by one man, a quantity of cotton-cloth worth nine shillings by another, a 
pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a third, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, a 
silver-tipt jug, one great salt, one small trencher-salt, by others; and of 
presents and legacies amounting severally to five shillings, nine shillings, 
one pound, two pounds, &c., all faithfully recorded, with the names of 
their respective donors. How soon does a little reflection change any dis- 
position we may have to smile, into a feeling of respect, and even of admira- 
tion! What, in fact were these humble benefactions? ‘They were contri- 
butions from the ‘res angusta domi;’ from pious, virtuous, enlightened 
penury, to the noblest of all causes, the advancement of education. The 
donations were small, for the people were poor ; they leave no doubt as to 
the motive which actuated the donors; they remind us of the offering, from 
‘every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one whom his spirit 
made willing, to the work of the tabernacle of the congregation :’ and, like 
the widow’s mite, indicate a respect and zeal for the object, which would 
have done greater things, had the means been more abundant.” 


It is a curious trait, and characteristic of the stern discipline of 
the times, that personal chastisement was for a long period tolerated 
and practised in the College. It is related in Judge Sewell’s MS. 
diary, that in June, 1674, Thomas Sargeant, having been convicted 
of speaking blasphemous words concerning the Holy Ghost, was, 
among other punishments, publicly whipped before all the scholars 
in the library, prayer being had before and after by the President ! 
Notwithstanding the barbarity of this law, and the constant trou- 
bles it produced, it for a long time maintained its place in the 
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statute-book ; for in the revised body of laws, made in the year 
1784, this article occurs,—‘* Notwithstanding the preceding pecu- 
niary mulcts, it shall be lawful for the president, tutors, and pro- 
fessors, to punish under-graduates by boxing, when they shall judge 
the nature or circumstances of the offence call for it.” It’ soon 
after, however, fell into disuse, and at length, as Mr. Peirce states, 
‘‘ was expunged from the code, never, we trust, to be recalled from 
the rubbish of past absurdities.” 

In the earliest annals of the College, the students seem to have 
indulged very little in those wild freaks which now so often perplex 
professors. In those puritan days youths ripened apace into austere 
men. A dissipated or even frolicksome descendant of the fathers 
presents a paradoxical idea to the mind. One can hardly but 
imagine that their infants wore long faces, or that their knee- 
buckled urchins could ever think of hoops and marbles when 
pacing to school. As the country grew older and richer, however, 
livelier fancies began to stir in the stiff-skirted youth. Thus in 
1740, a committee appointed to inquire into the state of the Col- 
lege, ‘reported a long list of grievances and enormities. The stu- 
dents are accused of “ improving persons in fetching liquors,” and 
of wearing silk night-gowns, A curious law was passed in 1761, 
“that it shall be deemed an offence if the scholars shall in a sober 
manner entertain one another and strangers with punch, any law, 
usage, or custom, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

But we must bring our paper to a close, although we could pro- 
fitably and pleasantly linger longer among the monuments and the 
recollections of the past in the New World. Who can look back, 
be he a son of this Alma Mater, or an entire stranger to her, without 
taking an interest and feeling delight in her honourable career ? 
Often assailed as we believe she has been by evil tongues, and no 
doubt not only liable to many imperfections, but sometimes charge- 
able with errors, her course, we learn, has been almost uniformly 
high, consistent, and upright. The light that was kindled at Har- 
vard in darkness, and which long glimmered or shone with a faint 
Justre, now burns with a steady and powerful gleam, and thousands 
have lighted their lamps by it. Emulous and answering flames 
have now kindled throughout the union, throwing the bright yet 
mellow beams of letters and science athwart the land—to the 
remote south and the far west. May Harvard University flourish 
perpetually ! 
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Ant. VIII. Zlistory of the Corn Laws. By J.C. PrLatrr. London: 
Knight and Co. 


We take for a text this number of “ Knight’s Store of Know- 
ledge,” to lay before our readers some of the more striking and 
practical views as well as details which belong to the Corn-law 
question; and shall endeavour, without any degree of heat such as 
the controversy for the most part excites, to exhibit some of the 
principal arguments and opinions which are maintained on each 
side. In order, however, that something like an accurate and ade- 
quate notion may be obtained of the various regulations under 
which the trade in corn and grain has been placed, we first of all 
avail ourselves of portions of the very clear and succinct account 
given in the cheap publication before us; and thus, while saving 
ourselves a great deal of trouble, assist in giving publicity to the 
merits of this new series of useful knowledge relative to which we 
refer our readers also to our last number for further information, 
to be met with in an article on Shakspere. 

Mr. Platt divides his subject into two periods :—Ist. When 
England exported considerable quantities of grain annually; and, 
2ndly. When she ceased to do so, and became an importing coun- 
try. Accordingly we have historical details, classed within separate, 
and in some senses, distinct epochs, with the view of showing what 
the corn laws are, out of what circumstances they had their rise, 
and what variations have taken place in the enactments framed at 
different times for their regulation. , 

The first epoch, according to Mr. Platt’s distribution of his sub- 
ject, extends over a wide space of time, embracing the earliest 
notices our national records furnish concerning the prices of grain 
and the municipal regulations put in force respecting wheat, till we 
arrive at the year 1688; the landlords having succeeded in carrying 
a very important measure, immediately after the Revolution. 

It was not until after the middle of the 15th century, that any 
symptom occurs of a corn law for the protection of the home 
grower. In 1463, the importation from other countries gave rise 
to complaints, which were followed by a statute, in the preamble 
of which it is stated that, ‘‘ Whereas the labourers and occupiers of 
husbandry within this realm be daily grievously endangered by 
bringing of corn out of other lands and parts into this realm, when 
corn of the growing of this realm is at a low price ;” and the remedy 
appointed was, that wheat should not be imported unless the price 
at the place of import exceeded 6s. 8d. per quarter. By previous 
enactment, so long as the price of wheat was below 6s. 8d. per quar- 
ter, exportation was free, and now by the statute the preamble of 
which we have just quoted, importation came to be forbidden; so that 
the intention was to maintain the price at that rate and height, the 
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agricultural interest having succeeded in carrying two modifications 
which, it must have been expected, would reciprocate conveniently 
and surely, respect being solely paid to the benefit of the corn- 
grower. It will be necessary, however, to quote Mr. Platt’s rapid 
summary of the corn-law history, from the point at which we have 
arrived, down to 1688; for it is impossible to indicate the changes 
that took place in the system, and the course of restrictive measures in 
shorter space than he has done. We therefore introduce an extract, 
which, although occupying too many of our pages, yet affords an 
interesting and instructive glimpse of national development. 


‘In 1533-4 an end was put to the system of free exportation which had 
been established in 1463, and, with some few occasional exceptions, had 
continued from that time; and thenceforth it was forbidden to export corn 
and provisions without the king’s licence. The statute enacted for this 
purpose was intended to keep down prices, though the preamble sets out 
with the rational observation that, ‘forasmuch as dearth, scarcity, good 
cheap [good market], and plenty [of victual], happeneth, riseth, and 
chanceth, of so many and divers reasons that it is very hard and difficult 
to put any certain prices to any such things.’ It however ended by enact- 
ing that, on complaint being made of high prices, they shall be regulated 
by the lords of the council, and made known by proclamation ; and that 
farmers and others shall sell their commodities at the prices thus fixed. 

** During the greater part of the sixteenth century a struggle was main- 
tained by the makers of the laws against the rise of prices which charac- 
terised nearly the whole of that period. The discouragement of tillage and 
the increase of sheep-pastures were supposed to be the main causes of this 
rise. In 1533 a statute was passed which enacted that no man should 
keep more than two thousand sheep, except on his own land, and that no 
tenant should rent more than two farms. The statute entitled ‘ An Act 
for the Maintenance and Increase of Tillage and Corn’ attempted to force 
cultivation by enacting that for the future at least as much land should be 
tilled in every parish as had been under the plough at any time since the 
accession of Henry VIII., under a penalty, to be exacted from the parish, 
of 5s. for every acre that should be deficient. 

*¢ This remarkable period in the history of agriculture, and in the social 
condition of the people, was marked by other singular regulations respecting 
the supply of the necessaries of life and their price. In September, 1549, 
a proclamation was issued, directed against dealers in the principal articles 
of food. According to it, no man was to buy and sell the self-same thing 
again, except brokers, and they were not to have more than ten quarters 
of grain in their possession at one time. This proclamation directed ‘ that 
all justices should divide themsclves into the hundreds, and look what 
superfluous corn was in every barn, and appoint it to be sold at a reason- 
able price; also, that one must be in every market-town to see the corn 
bought. Whoso brought no corn to market, as he was appointed, was to 
forfeit 10/., unless the purveyors took it up, or it was sold to the neigh- 
bours.” Obedience to these regulations was not confined to the temporary 
provisions of a proclamation; but in 1551-2 they were, with some modifi- 
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cations, embodied in a statute. By this enactment, engrosscrs (persons 
buying corn to sell again) were subjected to heavy penalties. IT'or the 
third offence they were to be set in the pillory, to forfeit their personal 
effects, and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. Farmers buying 
corn for seed were compelled to sell at the same time an equal quantity of 
their corn in store, under penalty of forfeiting double the value of what 
they had bought. Persons might engross corn, not forestalling it—that is, 
enhancing the price or preventing the supply—when wheat was under 
Gs. 8d. per quarter. 

“In 1562-3 a further attempt was made to restrict the operations of 
buying and selling in articles of food as welf as many other commodities. 
The 5 and 6 Edw. VI. ec. 14, already quoted, contained a proviso that 
corn-badgers, allowed to that office by three justices of the peace of the 
county where the said badger dwelt, could buy provisions in open fair or 
market for towns and cities, and sell them, without being guilty of the 
offence of forestalling ; but this relaxation of the statute was corrected by 
another statute passed in 1562-3, in the preamble of which the former 
enactment is thus alluded to:—‘ Since the making of which act sucha 
great number of persons, seeking only to live easily and to leave their 
honest labour, have and do daily seek to be allowed to the said office, 
being most unfit and unmect for those purposes, and also very hurtful to 
the commonwealth of this realm, as well as by enhancing the price of corn 
and grain, as also by the diminishing of good and necessary husbandmen.’ 
It was then enacted, that the licenses to corn-badgers should only be 
granted once a year by the justices at quarter-sessions, instead of at any 
period by three justices; and that none were to obtain a licence but resi- 
dent householders of three years’ standing, who are or have been married, 
and of the age of thirty, and are not scrvants or retainers to another per- 
son. Those who received a licence were to have it renewed at the end of 
every year. Licensed persons were also required to find security not to 
forestall or engross in their dealings, and not to buy out of open fair or 
market, except under express licence. The statute did not apply to the 
counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Lancaster, Chester, and York. 

“It was scarcely possible for the legislature to do more towards the 
discouragement of a most useful class of men, whose operations are of such 
service to society in general, and to the poor in particular. But enactments 
of this description were loudly demanded by the people, who could scarcely 
get bread sometimes in consequence of the high price of provisions, which 
they attributed to the intervention of the corn-dealer between the producer 
and customer. 

“The system introduced in 1534, under which exportation was inter- 
dicted, lasted about twenty years, and even during that period was most 
probably in a great degree inoperative. 

“In 1554 a new act was passed, which restored the freedom of export 
so long as the price of wheat should not exceed 6s. 8d., that of rye 4s., and 
that of barley 3s. per quarter. The preamble complains that former acts 
against the exportation of grain and provisions had been evaded, by reason 
whereof they had grown unto a ‘ wonderfui dearth and extreme prices.’ 
Under the present act, when prices exceeded 6s. 8d. per quarter for wheat, 
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exportation was to cease; and when it was under that price it could not 
be exported to any foreign country, or to Scotland, without a licence, under 
penalty of forfeiting double the value of the cargo as well as the vessel, 
besides imprisonment of the master and mariners of the vessel for one year. 
The penalty for exporting a greater quantity than was warranted by the 
licence was treble the value of the cargo, and imprisonment; and a cargo 
could be taken only to the port mentioned in the licence. The object of 
the act was im effect to prevent exportation when there was not a suffici- 
ent supply in the home market, and to permit it to be sent abroad so long 
as it was below a certain price at home. 

“In 1562, only eight years after the above act had been passed, the 
liberty of exportation was extended, and wheat might be carried out of the 
country when the average price was 10s. per quarter, that of rye, peas, and 
beans 8s., and that of barley or malt 6s. 8d. per quarter. The better to 
prevent evasion of the law, it was at the same time enacted that the com- 
modity should only be exported from such ports as her Majesty might by 
proclamation appoint. 

“In 1571 a statute was passed which contains provisions for settling 
once a-year the average prices by which exportation shculd be governed. 
The Lord President and Council in the North, also the Lord President and 
Council in Wales, and the Justices of Assize, within their respective juris- 
dictions, ‘ yearly shall, upon conference had with the inhabitants of the 
country, of the cheapness and dearth of any kinds of grain,’ determine 

‘whether it shall be meet at any time to permit any grain to be carried out 
of any port within the said several jurisdictions or Himits : and so shall, 
in writing, under their hands and seal, cause and make a determination 
either for permission or prohibition, and the same cause to be, by the sheriff 
of the counties, published and affixed in as many accustomed market-towns 
and ports within the said shire as they shall think convenient.’ The aver- 
ages, when once struck, were to continue in force until the same authorities 
ordered otherwise ; and if their regulations should ‘ be hurtful to the coun- 
try by means of dearth, or be a great hinderance to tillage by means of 
too much cheapness,’ they could make the necessary alterations. All pro- 
ceedings under this act were to be notified to the queen or privy council. 
The statute enacted that, ‘for the better increase of tillage, and for mainten- 
ance and increase of the navy and mariners of this realm,’ corn might be 
exported at all times to friendly countries, when proclamation was not made 
to the contrary. A poundage or customs duty of ls. per quarter was 
charged on all wheat exported; but if exported under a special licence, and 
not under the act, the customs duty was 2s. per quarter. 

** The law of 1463, which prohibited importation so long as the price of 
wheat was under 6s. 8d., that of rye under 4s., and that of barley 
under 3s. the quarter, appears not to have been repealed, but it must have 
remained inoperative, from the prices seldom or probably never descending 
below these rates. The importation of corn, therefore, we may reckon to 
have been practically free at this time, so far as the law could render it so. 

“In 1592-3 the price at which exportation was permitted was raised to 
20s. per quarter, and the customs duty was fixed at 2s. In 1603-4 the 
importation price was raised to 26s, 8d, per quarter; and, in 1623, to 32s. 
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—having risen, in the course of sixty-five years, from 6s, 8d. By the 21 
Jac. I. c. 28, unless wheat was under 32s. per quarter, and other grain in 
proportion, buying corn and selling it again was not permitted. The King 
could restrain the liberty of exportation by proclamation. In 1627-8 an- 
other statute relative to the corn-trade was passed, which, however, made 
no alteration in the previous statute of James I. In 1660 a new scale of 
duties was introduced. When the price of wheat per quarter was under 
44s, the export duty was 5s. 6d.; and when the price was above 44s., the 
duty rose to 6s. 8d. Exportation was permitted free whenever the price 
of wheat did not excced 40s. per quarter. 

‘In 1663 the corn-trade again became the subject of legislation, and an 
act was passed which favoured the corn-grower, or at any rate that por- 
tion of the community connected with and dependent upon agriculture, to 
a greater extent than any previous statute. The preamble of this act com- 
menced by asserting that ‘ the surest and effectualest means of promoting 
and advancing any trade, occupation, or mystery, being by rendering it 
profitable to the users thereof,’ and that, large quantities of land being 
waste, which might be profitably cultivated if sufficient encouragement 
were given for the cost and labour on the same, it should be enacted, with 
a view of encouraging the application of capital and labour to waste lands, 
that, after September, 1663, when wheat did not exceed 48s. per quarter 
at the places and havens of shipment, the export duty should be only 5s. 
4d. per quarter. The demand of the home market was not sufficient to 
take off the surplus produce of the corn-growers, and the reduction of the 
duty was intended to encourage exportation. By the same act when wheat 
did not exceed 48s. per quarter ‘then it shall be lawful for all and every 
person (not forestalling nor selling the same in the open market within three 
months after the buying thereof) to buy in open market and to keep in his 
or their granaries or houses, and to sell again, such corn and grain,’ any 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. The latter part of this statute 
may be regarded as indicating a juster view than others passed since the 5 
and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. 

“In 1670 a further important change was made in the same direction, 
exportation being permitted as long as wheat should be under 53s. 4d. the 
quarter, the customs duty being only 1s. per quarter. Corn imported from 
foreign countries was at the same time loaded with duties so heavy as 
effectually to exclude it, being 16s. when the price in this country was at 
or under 53s. 4d. per quarter, and 8s. when above that price and under 
80s., at which latter price importation became free. The object of this act 
was to relieve the agricultural interests from the depression under which 
they were labouring from the low prices of produce which had existed for 
twenty years, more particularly from 1646 to 1665, and also more or less 
during the greater part of the century. Between 1617 and 1621 wheat fell 
from 43s. 3d. the quarter to 27s., in consequence of which farmers were unable 
to pay their rents. The low price was occasioned by abundant harvests ; 
* for remedy whereof the Council have written letters into every shire, and 
some say to every market-town, to provide a granary or storehouse, with a 
stock to buy corn, and keep it for a dear year.’ The cheapness of wheat 
Was attended with the good effect of raising the standard of dict amongst 
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the poorer classes, who are described as ‘ traversing the markets to find 
out the finest wheats, for none else would now serve their use, though 
before they were glad of the coarser rye-bread.’ The act of 1670 does 
not appear to have answered its object. Roger Coke, writing in 1671, 
says,—' The ends designed by the acts against the importation of Irish 
cattle, of raising the rents of the lands of England, are so far from being 
attained that the contrary hath ensued ;’ and he speaks of a great dimi- 
nution of cultivation. 

‘* The harvests of 1673-4-5 proved defective, and the same result occurred 
in 1677-8, so that the average price of the seven years ending 1672, during 
which wheat ranged at 36s. the quarter, was followed in the seven subse- 
quent years, ending 1679, by an average of 46s., being a rise of nearly 30 
per cent. Under this encouragement there was a considerable extension 
of tillage, and the years of scarcity being followed by twelve abundant sea- 
sons in succession (with the exception of 1684, which was somewhat defi- 
cient), the price of corn and grain again sunk very low. In the six years 
ending 1691 the average price of wheat was 29s. 5d. the quarter, and if 
the four years ending 1691 be taken, the average price was only 27s. 7d., 
being lower than at any period during the whole of the century. There 
was no competition in the English market with the foreign grower during 
the above-mentioned years of low prices: exportation was freely permitted 
on payment of a nominal duty; but scarcely ever had the agriculturists 
been in so depressed a state. The means which they took to relieve them- 
selves will be noticed in the next period.” 


It has already been stated that immediately after the Revolution 
the landowners carried a very important measure. Tillage had been 
extended, and there had been a succession of favourable seasons. 
Agricultural produce consequently was abundant and at a depreci- 
ated value: exportation therefore was resorted to, bounties being 

ranted to encourage the sale of grain to foreign countries, and 
with the view of protecting the landed interest from the distress 
arising from low prices at home. With the fluctuations occasioned 
by plentiful and deficient harvests, this system of bounties was sub- 
ject to a variety of fortune for a number of years. Alterations and 
new enactments were every now and then introduced, according as 
pressures were felt, or changes took place in the commercial and 
manufacturing as well as agricultural condition of the country ; the 
stimulus applied being frequently altogether artificial, and there- 
fore, in all probability, partial, short-sighted, and in violation of the 
principles of trade. Wars, heavier and heavier taxations, the rapid 
Increase of population, the gigantic operations performed by ma- 
chinery, and a variety of ever-accruing circumstances, were, year 
after year, demanding enlargements and modifications of a system 
that adopted prohibition and restriction for its safeguards. Just 
think of the population of Great Britain being now about twice as 
great as it was half a century ago, and of an annual increase regu- 
larly approaching to three hundred thousand. But the land does 
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not widen; and although agricultural improvements have during 
the last century greatly enlarged the supply of food, yet this 
increase by no means keeps pace with that of the mouths that 
require to be fed. Let us, however, accompany Mr. Platt through 
some of the periods that fall within our own remembrance, and see 
exactly how we are situated at this moment with regard to the 
corn-law. We therefore come up to him as he starts with his sixth 
epoch, viz., the year 1815, and which extends to 1822. 


“The corn law of 1815 originated in the desire to preserve, during a 
state of peace, the high rents and prices which had existed during the war. 
The war had been a period of scarcity, arising from various causes, and the 
real effect of this measure was to perpetuate the high prices and high rents 
by an artificial scarcity. On the 10th of June, 1814, a Committee of the 
House of Lords on the corn-trade was appointed, which made a brief report 
on the 27th, when the Committee was instructed to examine witnesses in 
support of allegations contained in petitions presented to the House on the 
subject. The principal feature of the second report was the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, that so long as the average price of wheat was under 
80s. the ports should be completely closed against supplies from other 
countries. The prohibitive price suggested by the agricultural witnesses 
examined by the Committee varied from 72s. to 96s. Out of sixteen wit- 
nesses belonging to this class, only four were in favour of the free impor- 
tation price being below 80s. per quarter. The second report was pre- 
sented on the 25th of July; but the attempt to give so complete a mono- 
poly as would have been established by carrying out the recommendations 
of the Lords’ Committee was so resolutely opposed by the country that the 
bill which had been brought in for the purpose was abandoned. An act 
was however passed, repealing the bounty on exportation, which had been 
allowed under various circumstances since 1688, though from 1792, the 
high prices which prevailed in the home market rendered it inoperative. 
By the new act exportation might take place at any time without reference 
to prevailing prices. 

“The average price of wheat for the year 1814 was about 34s. per quar- 
ter lower than the average of the preceding year, though the harvest had 
not been an abundant one. In the month of February, 1815, the average 
price was under 60s., and before harvest it might rise to 66s., when the 
ports would be open and prices again be depressed, and it was brought to 
a very low point, in consequence of the obstacles to free intercourse with 
the Continent being removed. FEarly in the session of 1815, therefore, a 
bill was brought in, giving effect to the recommendation of the Committee 
of the previous year, and fixing 80s. as the lowest point at which importa- 
tion could take take place. The measure produced great excitement 
throughout the country, particularly in the manufacturing districts, and in 
all the large towns. In the House of Commons, at an early period, a 
division took place in favour of 72s. being substituted for 80s., with the 
following result :—For the motion 35; against it 154; majority 119. On 
the 3rd of March an attempt was made to throw out the bill :—For the 
motion 56; against it 218; majority 162. On the 6th of March the 
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vicinity of the House of Commons was thronged by an excited multitude, 
and several members were stopped, some of them roughly handled, and 
they were questioned by the mob as to the vote which they intended to 
give. Ultimately the military were called out, and, with the civil force, 
kept the streets clear. This evening the gallery of the House of Commons 
was closed. An attempt was made to render the bill more favourable by 
substituting 74s. instead of 80s. as the pivot price; and the motion was 
supported by 77 against 208, being a majority of 131. On the 8tly of May, 
on bringing up the report, an amendment was moved, that the bill be read 
that day six months, when there voted 50 in its favour, and 168 against 
it; majority 118. <A final attempt was made to substitute a lower rate 
than 80s., leaving it to the House to determine the exact price at which 
prohibition ceased; but only 78 voted for the motion, and 184 in favour 
of the measure as originally proposed. On the 10th of March, on the third 
reading, an amendment was moved, that the bill be thrown out, but it was 
only supported by 77 against 245; majority 168. On the 20th of March 
the bill passed the Lords by a majority of 107: 128 contents, and 21 non- 
contents. The measure was opposed with great force and acuteness by 
several of the most eminent statesmen of the day; and Lord Grenville 
drew up a protest embodying the views of the leaders of the minority. We 
give a copy of this historical document :— 


‘* PROTEST. 


‘© 1, Because we are adverse in principle to all new restraints on com- 
merce. We think it certain that public prosperity is best promoted by 
leaving uncontrolled the free current of national industry ; and we wish, 
rather, by well-considered steps, to bring back our commercial legislation 
to the straight and simple line of wisdom, than to increase the deviation, 
by subjecting additional and extensive branches of the public interest to 
fresh systems of artificial and injurious restriction. 

‘© 2. Because we think that the great practical rule of leaving our com- 
merce unfettered applies more peculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of 
justice, as well as of policy, to the corn-trade, than to any other.  Irre- 
sistible, indeed, must be the necessity which could, in our judgment, au- 
thorise the legislature to tamper with the sustenance of the people, and to 
impede the free purchase and sale of that article on which depends the 
existence of so large a portion of the community. 

‘*¢ 3. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from 
this measure are founded on a delusive theory. We cannot persuade our- 
selves that this law will ever contribute to produce plenty, cheapness, or 
steadiness of price. So long as it operates at all, its effects must be the 
opposite of these. Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of 
uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of supply can only tend to 
lessen its abundance ; to close against ourselves the cheapest market for 
any commodity must enhance the price at which we purchase it; and to 
confine the consumer of corn to the produce of his own country is to refuse 
to ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself has made 
for equalising to man the variations of season and of climate. 

“4, But, whatever may be the future consequences of this law, at some 
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distant and uncertain period, we see, with pain, that those hopes must be 
purchased at the expense of a great and present evil. To compel the con- 
sumer to purchase corn dearer at home than it might be imported from 
abroad is the immediate practical effect of this law. In this way alone can 
it operate. Its present protection, its promised extension of agriculture, 
must result (if at all) from the profits which it creates by keeping up the 
price of corn to an artificial level. These future benefits are the conse- 
quences expected, but, as we confidently believe, erroneously expected, 
from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied on its con- 
sumer. 

**5. Because we think that the adoption of any permanent law for such 
a purpose required the fullest and most laborious investigation. Nor would 
it have been sufficient for our satisfaction could we have been convinced 
of the general policy of so hazardous an experiment. A still further 
inquiry would have been necessary to persuade us that the present moment 
was fit for its adoption. In such an inquiry we must have had the means 
of satisfying ourselves what its immediate operation will be, as connected 
with the various and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and distress 
with which the country is now surrounded: with the state of circulation 
and currency; of our agriculture and manufactures; of our internal and 
external commerce ; and, above all, with the condition and reward of the 
industrious labouring classes of our community. On all these particulars, 
as they respect this question, we think that parliament is almost wholly 
uninformed ; on all, we see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from 
the operation of this law. 

‘Lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle and purpose of 
this law, we think that no sufficient foundation has been laid for its details. 
The evidence before us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as it is, seems to us 
rather to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price adopted 
as the standard of importation, and the fallacious mode by which that price 
is to be ascertained. | 

** And on all these grounds we are anxious to record our dissent from a 
measure so precipitate in its course, and, as we fear, so injurious in its con- 
sequences. 

“On the 23rd of March the bill received the Royal assent. 

“Until the average price of wheat rose to 80s. the ports were to be 
effectually closed. Colonial wheat was admitted when the average prices 
reached 67s. per quarter. Such was the leading feature of the new act. 
But the mode in which the average prices were determined greatly increased 
its stringency. A new average was to be struck quarterly, on the 15th of 
February, May, August, and November, from the aggregate prices of the 
six preceding weeks; but it was provided that, if during the six weeks sub- 
sequent to any of these dates the average prices, which might be at 80s., 
fell below that price, no supplies should be admitted for home consumption 
from any ports between the rivers Eyder and the Bidassoa,—that is, from 
Denmark to Spain. 

‘It was the general expectation of the farmers that the act of 1815 
would maintain the prices cf their produce at a rate somewhat under that 
of the seale which the legislature had adopted; and which, for wheat, was 
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80s.; barley 40s.; oats 27s.; and rye, beans, and peas, 53s. They 
entered into contracts with their landlords and others with this conviction, 
But, as in every measure passed since 1773 prices had risen above the scale 
which had been fixed as the prohibitive rate, it happened that they now 
sunk below it to an extent which they had not anticipated. In 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, three deficient harvests occurred, that of the former year being 
below an average crop toa greater extent that in any year since the periods 
of scarcity at the close of the last century. Prices rose above the rate at which 
foreign supplies were admitted, and in 1817 and 1818 above 2,600,000 
quarters of wheat were imported. In 1821 and 1822 the agriculturists 
endured the severest season of distress which had been experienced by that 
body in modern times, and the engagements which they had been induced 
to make under the fallacious hopes excited by the last Corn Act and the 
range of high prices during the war, occasioned them to be swept from the 
land by thousands.” 


The fluctuations in price under the law of 1815 were extraordi- 
nary, and altogether unlooked for by the landed interest. 


“The framers of the corn-law of 1815 did not take into account the 
effect of the years of scareity which occurred so frequently after 1804, nor 
the obstruction of foreign supplies caused by the war. It was founded on 
the supposition that, high as were the average prices of those years, they 
were only such as resulted from the cost of production, with the addition 
of the farmer’s profit, and the landlord’s rent (both calculated on too high 
ascale). In the interval between 1804 and 1815, whenever a foreign 
supply of corn was required, the home market rose to an elevation suffi- 
cient to command a supply subject to enormous charges, amounting to 
from 30s. to 50s. the quarter. Freight, insurance, and other charges, 
which had amounted to 50s. the quarter from the Baltic, have been as low 
as 4s. 6d. within the last few years, but the difference between a free and 
obstructed intercourse was taken as little into account as the influence of 
a series of defective crops. Prices having sunk so much below the amount 
which had been assumed to be necessary to remunerate the British corn- 
growers, the law of 1815 was suspended by a new act passed in July, 1822. 
It enacted that, ‘as soon as forcign wheat shall have been admitted for 
home consumption under the provisions of the Act of 55 Geo. III. c. 26 
[the corn-law of 1815], the seale of prices at which the home consumption 
of foreign corn, meal, or flour is permitted by the said Act shall cease and 
determine.’ The new scale was as follows :—Wheat at or above 70s., 
duty 12s.; and for the first three months of the ports being open an 
additional duty of 5s. per quarter, being a duty of 17s. Above 70s. and 
under 80s., the ‘ first. low duty’ of 5s. with the addition of 5s. for the 
first three months ; above 80s. and under 85s., the ‘ second low duty’ of 
1s. was alone to be charged.” 


Many were the schemes which were devised, before the new scale 
now stated was ordered; the agricultural panic being so great that 
its cry was heard from every part of the country. But the act 
which fixed this altered scale never came into operation at all, as 
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prices never reached 80s. _ It had become by this time pretty mani- 
fest that there was something wrong or rotten in the views which 
had been adopted both by landlords and legislators. Mr. Canning, 
therefore, in 1827 introduced the principle of a graduated scale, in 
place of absolute prohibition under 80s. But his bill did not = 
the House of Lords, although some partial modifications and relax- 
ations of the law were adopted to meet the force of temporar 
circumstances, At length, in 1828, Mr. Charles Grant embodied 
in a bill Canning’s principle, when the measure by which the corn- 
trade is at present regulated was carried, which, however, it is now 
eencrally thought, has not operated as any very marked improve- 
ment upon the previous state of the law. Says Mr. Platt,— 


* The present law has not succeeded in maintaining steadiness of price, 
the extremes of fluctuation being 35s. 4d. in December, 1835, and 81s. in 
January, 1839, or a difference of 129 per cent. To this derangement of 
prices is to be attributed much of the depression which the agriculturists 
experienced in 1833 and 1836. In each of these years their distressed 
condition was noticed in the speech from the throne on the opening of 
Parliament, and select committees were appointed in both years to inquire 
into their state. Since the commencement of 1836 nothing has been heard 
of agricultural distress, prices having risen from 39s. 4d. per quarter for 
wheat in 1835 to 70s. Sd. in 1839; but the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests have been visited with a season of adversity. 

‘When the harvests have been abundant, the labourer and artisan con- 
tented, and trade and manufactures flourishing, the agriculturist has suf- 
fered from the depreciation of prices. If abundant crops thus plunge him 
into distress, there can be no other reason for it than the engagements 
which he has contracted with his landlord being adapted only for years of 
scarcity and high prices, such as occurred during the war, when the effect 
of unfavourable seasons was aggravated by the obstructions to commercial 
intercourse. The tenant now seems to be dependent upon years of defi- 
ciency in order to realise the average rate of profit on his capital; and so 
long as the price of grain is subject to such great fluctuations as have 
been already stated, there is no permanent basis on which he can contract 
with his landlord. His rent must be determined by the rate of prices 
when he takes his lease, which may turn out in the long run to be favour- 
able either to himself or his landlord.” 


A variety of objections have been urged against the practical 
character of the fluctuating scale. The following extract exposes 
some of its defects; Mr. Platt in the sccond paragraph forcibly 
correcting certain exaggerated notions which widely prevail relative 
to the prices of foreign corn :— 


‘* Another defect of the fluctuating scale is to limit the radius of supply, 
which, instead of comprising the north and south-east of Europe, the 
Black Sea, Egypt, the United States, and other distant corn-growing 
countries, is confined chiefly to the markets of Hamburg, Dantzic, and the 
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Baltic ports, to which buyers rush, and, by their competition within a 
narrow circle, raise the prices to an unnecessary height, relying upon the 
profits to be obtained under the fluctuating scale amply indemnifying them 
for the extra charges which the necessity of despatch and expedition 
occasions. Purchases are made with bills drawn on England; as the 
unsteadiness of the trade does not encourage that demand for our manu- 
factures which would spring up to the advantage of both parties if it were 
less subject to impulsive starts. The derangement of monetary affairs is 
a necessary consequence of a trade conducted under these circumstances ; 
and the value of merchandize of all kinds declines from sales being forced 
in order to meet engagements at a time when money has been rendered 
scarce by the drain of remittances for corn. Neither does the present 
sliding scale work beneficially for the farmer, since it renders prices un- 
steady. The farmer with large capital may derive advantage from it, as 
he can select his own time for the sale of his produce ; he can act in tacit 
co-operation with the importer of foreign corn, and, taking advantage of 
the highest rise of prices, get it off his hands before the markets have 
been temporarily glutted with a foreign supply. In 1838 this influx of 
foreign grain took place just before the harvest, and the great majority of 
farmers had to dispose of their produce when the markets had been 
lowered from the large foreign supply admitted just when the produce of 
our own harvest was coming to market. Another disadvantage of the 
sliding scale is experienced in those years when the crops are of inferior 
quality. There is an excessive scarcity of good wheat, but the quantity 
sold of an inferior quality depresses the average prices, and raises the 
duty so as to exclude a supply of sound wheat from abroad. In this 
case the holders of English wheat which happens to have been favourably 
harvested enjoy an exclusive monopoly of the market; or, if it be dis- 
turbed, it is not until the price of the best wheat has risen so high as to 
enable the importer to pay a duty, probably exceeding 20s. per quarter, 
in addition to all other charges. 

‘A very exaggerated notion prevails in this country respecting the 
prices of foreign corn in the principal markets from which we obtain a 
supply when our own crops are deficient. The average price of wheat in 
Dantzic during the ten years ending 1831 was 33s. 5d. per quarter, and 
during the twenty-two years ending with 1838 it was 34s. 4d. the quar- 
ter. It is to no purpose to refer to the prices in Volhynia or in Podolia, 
which are of course very low compared with the prices in this country; 
but the competition is not between the growers of England and those of 
Poland. The question is at what price wheat from these districts can be 
introduced into the English market, for the competition of the English 
grower is with the foreigner after his produce has been charged with all 
the costs of conveyance to the ports of shipment and with the profits of 
intermediate dealers both foreign and English. Mr. Porter, of the Board 
of Trade, says :—‘ The charges, in ordinary times, of merely transporting 
a quarter of wheat from the north of Germany and the lower ports of the 
Baltic to England, are stated, on good authority, to be 10s. 6d. in addi- 
tion to all the charges of shipping; and I am assured that in order to get 
back in London the cost of a quarter of wheat bought in the Dantzic market 
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with the lowest rate of mercantile profit, it must be sold at an advance of 
18s. upon the original cost.’ Another eminent authority estimates the 
cost of importing wheat from Dantzic, warehousing it here, and keeping it 
six months till sold, including insurance, but without profit, at 18s. 3d. 
per quarter. Mr. M‘Culloch, in the appendix to a pamphlet published 
by him in May, 1841, gives an account of the charges on 100 quarters of 
wheat imported from Dantzic for sale on consignment in London, in May, 
1841. This includes the expenses of its importation, its landing, its 
retention for three weeks, and its delivery to the buyer, which amount in 
the aggregate to 45/. 13s. 8d., and, with an allowance for waste, the cost 
would be raised to 50/. One hundred quarters of fine high mixed wheat, 
weighing about 61 lbs. per bushel, ‘ would cost, by the latest advices, 40s. 
per quarter,’ so that this parcel of wheat could not be sold at less than 
50s. per quarter, and to this has to be added the profit of the importer, 
which at 10 per cent. would raise the price to 54s. the quarter; and a 
fixed duty of 8s. would further increase it to 62s. Wheat is always 
cheaper in Dantzic, quality considered, than in any of the continental 
ports nearer London; and Mr. M‘Culloch states that, whenever there is 
a demand from this country for 150,000 or 200,000 quarters, the price 
uniformly rises to 40s. the quarter; and in 1839, when 384,369 quarters 
of wheat were shipped at Dantzic for England, it cost the shippers 45s. to 
55s. per quarter. Ifthe ports of this country were always open, it may 
be concluded that the price of good wheat in Dantzic, in ordinary years, 
would not be under 45s. the quarter. ‘ But taking it at the lowest limit, 
or 35s., and adding to it 10s. or 12s. for the freight and other charges 
attending its conveyance to England, and its sale to the consumer, it is 
obvious it could not be sold here, even if there were no duty, for less than 
from 45s. to 47s. a quarter ;’ and if it were charged with a fixed duty of 
8s. its prices would be raised from 53s. to 55s. a quarter. Now, during the 
ten years ending with 1840 the average price of wheat in England and 
Wales was 56s. 11}d. a quarter. In five of these years the price was 
above this average, and in the other five years the average price was 48s. 
63d. per quarter. Thus, since the law of 1815, which assumed the ave- 
rage remunerating price of wheat at something under 80s. per quarter, 
the question of ‘ protection’ has been considerably narrowed, and in abun- 
dant years in this country the importation of wheat could scarcely be pro- 
fitable, while in years of scarcity the demand would raise prices abroad 
and check them here only in the degree in which they had risen beyond 
the ratio of the deficiency. In the ten years ending 1820 the average 
price of wheat in England was 86s. 3d. the quarter, and in the ten years 
following the average was 56s, 114d., and yet the improvement in agri- 
culture has been so great as to provide food for one-third more population. 
Mr. Tooke says, that during the three years (1834-5-6) when the price 
of wheat in this country was on an average under 45s., there was no 
apparent tendency to diminished or deteriorated cultivation.” 


It remains for us now only further to quote from Mr. Platt’s 
History some of his observations relative to Lord John Russell’s 
announcement made on the 7th of May, with regard to the import- 
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ation of foreign corn, a system of fixed duties being proposed by 
the Melbourne government :— 


The proposed alteration in the import duties on corn and grain has 
been brought forward in connexion with plans of fiscal reform, which, if 
carried, will lead to a complete revision of our commercial policy, with a. 
view of placing our relations with other countries on a more satisfactory 
foundation, and of enabling our manufacturers to preserve their footing in 
some of the principal markets of the world. The effect of the present 
competition is to reduce profits and wages to the same level, whether on 
the continent or in England, with this disadvantage to ourselves,—that 
the cost of food is artificially raised in this country. Had our commercial 
policy been placed on a proper basis at the peace, we should still have had 
customers where we have now rivals. But duties have been placed on 
British manufactures in retaliation of our attempt to exclude raw produce 
sent in payment for them. This is the argument with which our diplo- 
matists are met at every foreign court, from Berlin to Cairo. Mr. 
M‘Gregor, Secretary of the Board of Trade, related to the Committee on 
the Import Duties the appeals which were made to him as the commercial 
representative of this country at Berlin, and at the two congresses held at 
Munich and Dresden :—‘ You compelled us,’ they said ‘to become 
manufacturers ; we have not mines of gold and silver, and you will not 
take what we have to give you; but if you had taken what we have to 
give, we should have continued to produce it; but as you would not take 
it, our people were intelligent enough to turn their attention extensively 
to manufactures.’ Dr. Bowring’s ‘ Report to Lord Palmerston on the 
Prussian Commercial Union’ is to the same effect. ‘ We have rejected,’ 
says he, ‘the payments they have offeréd,—we have forced them to 
manufacture what they were unable to buy.’ ‘ We should not have 
complained,’ says a distinguished German writer, ‘ that all our markets 
were overflowing with English manufactures,—that Germany received, in 
British cotton goods alone, more than the hundred millions of British sub- 
jects in the East Indies,—had not England, while she was inundating us 
with her productions, insisted on closing her markets to owrs. The Eng- 
lish Corn Law of 1815 had, in fact, excluded our corn from the ports of 
Great Britain: she told us we were to buy, but not to sell. We were 
not willing to adopt reprisals; we vainly hoped that a sense of her own 
interest would lead to reciprocity. But we were disappointed, and we 
were compelled to take care of ourselves.’ With reference to the United 
States of America, Mr. Addington, the British Minister at Washington, in 
a despatch to Mr. Canning, said:—‘I have only to add, that had no 
restrictions on the importationvof foreign corn existed in Great Britain, the 
tariff would never have passed through either House of Congress, since the 
agricultural states, and especially Pennsylvania, would have been opposed 
to its enactment.’ 

‘* The reconsideration of our commercial system (in which the corn-trade 
forms so important a part) would, sooner or later, have been forced upon 
us by the change which has for some time been going on in our foreign 
trade, and by the fact that the exports of our manufactured goods, in 
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which ‘much labour’ is employed, have been replaced by those of raw 
and partially-manufactured materials, in which ‘ little labour’ is required. 
To Northern Europe we exported cotton manufactured goods to the value 
of 4,651,299. in 1820, and, in 1838, our exports of the same goods 
only amounted to 1,607,990/.; but while the value of cotton twist (a 
half-manufactured article) exported to the same quarter, in 1820, was 
1,961,554/., it amounted to 5,378,455/. in 1838. The same kind of change 
has taken place in the other great branches of manufacture. It is stated 
that ‘ The quantity of cotton twist exported, if made into goods in this 
country, would give employment to nearly double the number of hand- 
loom and double the number of power-loom weavers at present engaged in 
making cotton goods for exportation.’ But the necessity of the proposed 
revision was unequivocally demonstrated by the unsuccessful attempt in 
1840 to increase the revenue by additional taxes. On the assessed taxes, 
which cannot be evaded, the increase was realised ; but on articles of daily 
consumption scarcely any additional revenue was obtained. The energies 
of the country were already too much depressed, and they had lost that 
elasticity which had carried it through so many difficulties. To restore its 
resources to their former vigour is the object of the proposed change in the 
corn-laws.” 


It is evident that Mr. Platt is hostile to our existing system of 
corn-laws, as well as to that of restriction throughout the whole of 
our present commercial code; and no doubt he would support the 
Whig propositions, according to the principles inculcated by his 
historical sketch, which carries to our mind far more weight than 
declamation or the abuse of any party can ever do; and we shall 
now follow his dispassionate example in our statement of the 
alleged injuries and evils of a corn-law, as dwelt upon by the 
repealers; and next of the benefits and good which are said by the 
landowners to result from such a law in the circumstances of this 
country. 

Without a question the most important and yet difficult British 
subject of political economy of the present day is that which con- 
cerns the supply of corn. Like other weighty matters, it happens 
that such a variety of interests are deeply involved in the subject, 
and by many treated as competing, that it has been surrounded 
with much irritating extraneous stuff, so as to divert the mind of 
the plain thinker from its merits, and to obscure its bearings. 
Still, there seems to be a possibility of placing it, in the course of a 
lew paragraphs, in certain strong practical lights, whereby the mind 
may come to a tolerably good decision upon its merits, as a general 
question at least, whatever may be the sort of exception which 
this country presents in existing circumstances. 

_It cannot be denied that corn or bread made from some kind of grain 

1s the cheapest species of food which man can rear; in other words, it 

1s the prime article for the sustenance of the human race in almost 
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all countries. Any law, therefore, that directly tends to restrict its 
supply must raise its price and re nder it more scarce than it would 
be if trade in it were entirely unfettered. The greatest number of 
men have to labour for their bread, or are poor, so as to be forced 
to earn a livelihood by the sweat of their brows. If, then, such 
persons are denied a sufficient supply of the abundance which the 
earth yields, the direct injury must be great both to health and 
productive capability. Labourers in England are now, more than 
those of almost any other country, in need of having the grain of 
all other countries, at the price it can be imported for; ‘because 
England is no longer dependent on agriculture and the home trade 
alone. ‘The home market is not sufficiently extensive to give full 
activity to the productive powers and industry of the country; and 
the markets of the world are necessary to ensure our prosperity and 
the supply of those necessaries in the way of food and luxuries 
which the non-agricultural portion of the population require in 
return for the products of their extraordinary skill in other depart- 
ments, and the mighty manufactures by means of machinery. 

But the direct tendency of restriction in respect of bread, the 
repealers argue, does not show us the whole of the disastrous con- 
sequences of a corn-law. Wide and ramified are the workings of 
every regulation which limits the supply of the chief article of food ; 
for it raises the price of every other necessary or comfort, be it in 
the shape of furniture, clothing, or anything else which can be 
made or sold. No man will lay out money for himself or family 
upon luxuries, nay, upon what in ordinary cases would be regarded 
as indispensable things, when it takes all he earns and is worth to 
procure the grand necessary of life. He will not eat butcher's 
meat, if he has not the means to buy bread; and then think how 
the farmer is thence indirectly affected; for he again will not rear 
cattle when there is not a sufficient market for what his fields would 
yield in the way of grazing and feeding. Every class is indeed 
affeeted by a restriction of bread. If the farmer cannot find a 
market for the most profitable objects of culture for which his 
land is fitted, his landlord must in time participate in the loss. 
The manufacturers, too, cannot produce goods for exportation at an 
encouraging profit, nor upon a scale equal to their ability, when 
those countries which grow corn far beyond their domestic con- 
sumption cannot get our people to take it in return. When mer- 
chants and manufacturers come thus to be hampered they must 
reduce their establishments, dismiss hands, and even economize in 
every relation of life. 

We have already said that the agriculturists themselves and their 
landlords are affected perniciously by the operations of the corn- 
laws, although it remains to be considered whether the counter- 
balancing benefits do not neutralize the injuries. They must, for 
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instance, even when their returns for grain are raised, pay like all 
other classes, higher prices for everything else which are occasioned 
by the scarcity of the staple of life. Less of all other articles will 
be consumed by them. Minutely, but in a far-reaching manner, 
society is thus touched and reduced. General poverty makes 
advances; discontent and immorality increase; and more and more 
frightful does the picture become the further we trace its lines, the 
more closely we scan its shades. 

But not only do poverty and discontent make advances in this 
country under a prohibitory system in respect of corn, and conse- 
quently of all other products, natural as well as artificial; but 
foreign states are kept poorer and are rendered more jealous of us 
by the restrictions. And then should a bad harvest occur, and we 
are obliged to import, gold has to be paid for what we require, or 
are capable of purchasing ; bullion finds its way to foreign coun- 
tries; the Bank of England is drained; numerous failures and a 
general depression of trade take place; and national bankruptcy is 
the terrible thing which many contemplate; while multitudes of 
the working classes live upon the brink of starvation for want of 
employment or adequate wages. 

Such is but a very hasty index of the evils which naturally result 
{rom a restricted supply of bread. On the other hand, the advo- 
cates for a corn-law maintain that the benefits conferred upon that 
great national interest, the agricultural, completely counterbalance 
the evils we have indicated; or, at least, that we are not in a con- 
dition at present to declare that the policy which has so long been 
pursued can be safely changed. 

There are those who take this high ground, that the principles 
which ought to regulate the trade in corn, no matter what the inde- 
pendent state to which that trade belongs, should be ofa prohibi- 
tory and restrictive character against importation from foreign 
countries. ‘They maintain that without such a law a nation can 
have no sure reliance upon a domestic market, no certainty of its 
permanence ; and that, without a market supported and guarded 
by positive enactments, England, for example, might suddenly 
become dependent on other countries. Now, the answer to the 
hirst of these assertions as given by the repealers is, that the per- 
manent prosperity said to be secured by a corn-law to the home 
market, can only mean that restriction benefits the agricultural 
terest solely, or rather the receivers of the rent of farms, at the 
expense of the rest of the community ; and again, since the scareer 
and dearer that corn is rendered by restrictive operations, the 
dearer does everything else become, at the same time that the peo- 
ple grow the poorer, and therefore the less able to purchase even 
the first necessary of life; and that this contradiction is involved 
i the argument or assertion referred to, viz., that the prosperity of 
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the home market is concurrent with increased general poverty, 
since all classes must be viewed as constituting the resorters to the 
home market. No one can dispense with food, and the cheapest 
species will be called for by the poor; and consequently it is main- 
tained that the natural effects of a restrictive corn-law is to spoil 
the home market, seeing that it sends a multitude of impoverished 
consumers to make purchases; even the merchant as well as the 
manufacturer’s opportunity for employing his capital and skill to 
advantage being hampered so as in a variety of ways to injure the 
home market, were it merely by preventing their operations in it, 
and the wealth they would bring to it. No country, the repealers 
say, had ever its industrial capacities stimulated, or adequately 
developed, without resorting to foreign trade; and when a commo- 
dity can be obtained at a cheaper rate from abroad than that at 
which it can be manufactured at home, the nation neglects its true 
interests if it continue to waste its energies in such a direction as 
would suppose an unprofitable competition. It is held to be im- 
possible to render a country prosperous by cramping its industry. 
We have an immense non-agricultural population, owing to whose 
skill, aided by the wondrous power of machinery, we ought to be 
able to procure the comforts and luxuries which nature has bestowed 
on other countries but are denied to this, giving it instead unli- 
mited mineral wealth, a fortunate geographical position, and a 
people whose admirable qualities never have been surpassed. Even, 
to use Mr, Platt’s precise words, ‘‘ if a portion of the population 
could, by any possibility, be annihilated and cut down to a propor- 
tion which would be fully employed in satisfying the domestic 
demand, the energies of the diminished portion would soon need a 
wider field for their unfettered exercise, and would require the 
removal of the artificial barriers which limited their powers, and 
diminished their prosperity.” 

The restrictive party sometimes argue that a corn-law tends to 
encourage domestic agriculture, and to increase home-grown grain. 
To this it is not only answered that inferior and waste lands, in an 
old country, where all the best, and even the moderately fertile 
soils, have long been brought under the plough, might be a very 
unprofitable labour, and instead of alleviating the distress of the 
population, hasten its poverty and degradation; but it is asserted 
that the removal of competition has never yet rendered men more 
industrious. 

With regard to the independence which it is alleged this country 
must preserve in respect of foreign supplies, the anti-corn-law 
party answer, that, even as the enactments stand, we are not inde- 
pendent of foreign grown grain; and that sometimes we are largely 
indebted to imported supplies. Besides, according to the commer- 
cial principle founded upon human nature and that of things, the 
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advantages of trade between two independent nations are mutual, 
and as necessary to the one as to the other; so that the very rela- 
tions begotten in this way afford a strong guarantee against the 
sudden outbreak of war in their case; whereas one of the bad 
effects, it is maintained, of restrictive laws, is to prevent foreign 
powers from becoming wealthy, and thereby to produce jealousies 
and the occasions for quarreling ; that real and permanent indepen- 
dence can only be created and preserved by encouraging domestic 
enterprise and industry so as to have a preference in foreign mar- 
kets that will abundantly serve those at home, and render the 
people really contented and powerful. In short, the free-trade 
doctrine is, that independence does not consist in being able to 
dispense with all which our neighbours possess and can dispose of, 
but of being in that condition that they have more need of what 
we can supply than we have of their aid; and that no other party 
can furnish them in a way so much to their mind. In such a case 
a foreign power would either love or dread us more than we could 
require to feel towards it in return. 

Such are some of the answers that have been made to those who 
argue upon general and broad grounds that a corn-law is essential 
to the prosperity of our home markets, and the upholding of our 
national independence in relation to foreign states. 

Other ideas of a practical character are often urged on the corn- 
law question, which we have not room, neither think there is much 
occasion to notice ; seeing that we have indicated what we believe 
to be the plainest and most direct bearings of the chief arguments 
on both sides. A great deal has been said of the very peculiar 
position of this country as compared with foreign states where 
taxation is so much lighter, that it is by many believed we cannot 
admit their corn duty free without destroying the agriculture and 
the prosperity of England. Others see special difficulties at the 
present moment, and are keenly afraid that any sudden and sweep- 
ing interference with the existing system would be dangerous or 
disastrous. As these points are likely to be contested in Parliament 
in a few days from the time we write, we shall not further remark 
upon them, than to observe, that if it be true that a restrictive corn- 
law impoverishes a nation, and cannot fail but to cramp its energies 
and industry, there can be no good argument for continuing the 
system, in order either to provide a sufficient revenue, protect the 
landed interest (that is, one class of the community at the expense 
of all other classes), nor for dreading a national or more than a tem- 
porary discontent on account of modification. 
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Art. IX,.—Sixth Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on Criminal 
Law. 


Tue gradual and guarded progress which has been made towards 
the reform of our Criminal Code, affords not only an interesting 
subject in the science of legislation, and an illustration of the 
advancement of mankind in the knowledge of jurisprudential prin- 
ciples, but of the cautious and practical character of the British 
people. When Bentham, in the year 1789, published his “ Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,” his country- 
men, with few exceptions, treated his work as that of a wild 
theorist, an impracticable philosopher ; and for many years it would 
have been difficult to discover any important influence which his 
speculations had upon the opinions or the daily interests and feel- 
ings of the community. By degrees, however, the thinking portion 
began to perceive that his philosophy had penetrated to first princi- 
ples, at least with regard to national laws; while a select few of our 
most eminent men clearly saw how the greatest practical benefits 
might be derived from an adherence to, aud a development of, these 
principles, and how a healthfully-working system might be built 
upon them. In fact, our principal law reformers, in modern times, 
from Romilly downwards, have been prompted, enlightened, and 
guided by Bentham; nor can we believe that we speak rashly when 
we say that the future historians of the reforms wrought, the revo- 
lutions produced, during the last fifty years, will recognize the phi- 
losopher whom we particularly mention as having been the instru- 
ment and originator of far more permanent benefits to mankind than 
was that revolution which had its outbreak in France in the same 
year that the world received the ‘ Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation.” 

Jeremy Bentham was gifted with wonderful powers for the office 
of pioneer in the wilderness of English law. Who can describe the 
philosopher so accurately as Lord Brougham, who long knew him 
well, and who at any time can sketch a character or abilities vividly, 
although the person may have but seldom stood before the portrait- 
painter. His Lordship has said,—‘ To the performance of the 
magnificent task which he had set before him, this great man 
brought a capacity, of which it is saying everything to affirm, that 
it was not inadequate to so mighty a labour. Acute, sagacious, 
reflecting, suspicious to a fault of all outward appearances, nor ever 
to be satisfied without the most close-sifting, unsparing scrutiny, he 
had an industry which no excess of toil could weary, and applied 
himself with an unremitting perseverance to master every minute 
portion of each subject, as if he had not possessed a quickness of 
apprehension, which could, at a glance, become acquainted with all 
its general features. In him were blended, to a degree perhaps 
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unequalled in any other philosopher, the love and appreciation of 
general principles, with the avidity for minute details ; the power 
of embracing and following out general views, with the capacity for 
pursuing each one of numberless particular facts.” 

It is to Bentham’s philosophic and also detailed views in relation 
to penal laws that we are particularly considering him. We must 
next name, as his illustrious disciple, the amiable and the profound 
Romilly, whose exertions towards the amendment of our Criminal 
Code enlisted on the side of wisdom, amelioration, and humanity, a 
much greater multitude than his predecessor in law reform had done. 
The weight of Sir Samuel’s character, his position at the bar, and 
in the House of Commons, the moral and intellectual qualities of 
the philanthropist, together with the majesty of his talents, and the 
solemn sedate perseverance that distinguished him, produced the 
best effects amongst our legislators; and, what was not less to be 
desired, secured the sympathies of the well-informed and the esti- 
mable throughout the country. And yet, how great was the oppo- 
sition which he encountered in high places! how slow the progress 
of his conquests over prejudice, ignorance, and indolence! After 
his death, however, the seed which he had sown, the convictions he 
had wrought, the effects of his beneficent efforts, became more and 
more visible; and indeed most of the reforms of which he maintained 
the expediency, have since his death been adopted by the legislature. 
Romilly’s mantle may be said to have fallen upon Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, although the folds were not so massive nor the drapery so 
ample. Yet the Scotchman was no mean champion in the field; 
for, within a few months after the death of Sir Samuel, viz. in 
March, 1819, Mackintosh moved in Parliament for a select com- 
mittee, “to take into consideration so much of the subject (of the 
reform of the criminal code) as related to capital punishments in 
felonies ;” and although he was opposed by the whole weight of 
Government, he succeeded in carrying his object amidst the accla- 
mations of the House by a majority of nineteen. Mr. Canning 
characterized the mover’s speech on that occasion as ‘ combining 
luminous arrangement and powerful argument with chaste and tem- 
perate eloquence.” A short passage from the speech itself, which 
We quote, indicates distinctly its object, and the principles upon 
which the amendments were proposed to rest. Sir James said,— 
“It is one of the greatest evils which can befall a country when the 
criminal law and the virtuous feelings of the community are in hos- 
tility to each other. They cannot be long at variance without 
Injury to one, perhaps to both. One of my objects is to approwi- 
mate them; to make good men the anxious supporters of the cri- 
minal law, and to restore, if it has been injured, that zealous attach- 
ment to the law in general, which, even in the most tempestuous 
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period of our history, has distinguished the people of England among 
the nations of the world.” 

The progress which law reform had now made in Parliament, in 
the sense and feelings of the nation, and, no doubt, among many 
who had been accounted inveterate conservatives, left those in power 
no other alternative than to make the Criminal Code a subject for 
the consideration and revision of Government. Accordingly Sir 
Robert Peel, by means of consolidating and amending many of the 
statutes, did more service to the humane cause advocated by the 
reformers, by lifting, in consequence of the force of his example, 
many of his own conservative party, out of the stronghold of 
their antiquated dogmas and tenacious prejudices, than even by the 
positive amendments which he introduced. 

The press, and consequently the public mind, had by this time 
been effectually moved; the former, both as the prompter and re- 
echoer of the other, stirring up our legislators, teaching them truths, 
and urging upon them what was pressingly needful. It is unneces- 
sary, before coming to the Report before us, to say more in con- 
tinuation of our hasty retrospect, than to remind some of our 
readers, and perhaps inform others, that when Brougham became 
Chancellor, he appointed a commission to consider the reform of 
the criminal law, and the subject of codification. Certain gentle- 
men, learned in jurisprudence, and presumed to be eminently qua- 
lified for the office, were, on the 23rd of July, 1833, by a commis- 
sion issued from the crown, authorized and appointed to ‘ digest 
into one statute all the statutes and enactments touching crimes, and 
the trial and punishment thereof; and also to digest into one other 
statute all the provisions of the common and unwritten law touching 
the same; and to inquire and report how far it may be expedient 
to combine both these statutes into one body of the criminal law, 
repealing all other statutory provisions; or how far it may be expe- 
dient to pass into a law the jirst mentioned only of the said statutes ; 
and generally to inquire and report how far it may be expedient to 
— the other branches of the existing statute law, or any of 
them.’ 

The reports which have been from time to time furnished to the 
legislature by the commissioners referred to, may be said to have 
led to all the mitigations that have recently been effected in our 
penal system; and we trust that the Report before us, with those 
which may follow, may prove not less declarative and benign. 

This Sixth Report, dated the 3rd day of May, 1841, and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, is 
devoted to the following,—viz. Treason and Offences against the 
State; Libel; Offences against Religion ; Offences relating to the 
Coin; and Offences relating to the Public Revenue. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to some of the statements regarding the law as it 
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stands, and also some of the suggestions of the Commissioners rela- 
tive to Treason first of all, and next to Libel; Offences which are 
not only of the most important character, but which present special 
difficulties and features. 

The Commissioners justly observe that the peculiar character of 
Treason, and the heavy penalties which attend a conviction of the 
crime, demand the utmost explicitness when defining it, the most 
careful exclusion of all forced constructions, and the fullest, clearest 
body of evidence which it is possible for a jury to require towards 
coming to a verdict. It is, however, too notorious that in the course 
of the trials for this crowning offence there have often been flagrant 
violations of these requisites, even after a number of statutes have 
been passed to protect the subject against the sovereign, whose min- 
isters and justices have almost always inclined to regard everything 
as treasonable, which by construction, often forced, could be held to 
affect the prerogative of the king. But we go forward to mention 
some of the most important of the existing enactments on the subject 
as given in the Report. 


“Of those now in force,” say the Commissioners, “ two of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth were enacted against the maintaining of the authority of 
the Pope or other foreign prince or person within the realm; one of the 
reign of King James I., against the withdrawing the subjects of this realm 
from their natural obedience to his Majesty, or endeavouring to reconcile 
them to the see of Rome, or to promise obedience to the see of Rome, or 
to any other prince, state, or potentate ; two of the reign of Queen Anne, 
against hindering the due succession to the crown, or asserting any title to 
the crown otherwise than according to ‘certain statutes enumerated,’ or 
asserting that the kings or queens of the realm, with the authority of 
Parliament, are not able to make laws and statutes of sufficient force to 
limit the crown and the descent thereof; a statute of the thirty-sixth year 
of the reign of King George III., which, embodying some of the more im- 
portant constructions upon the Statute of Treasons raised in the course of 
several centuries, makes it treason to compass the levying of war against 
the sovereign, in order to compel him to change his measures, or to put 
any force or constraint upon, or to intimidate or overawe either house of 
Parliament, or to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to invade 
the realm ; and lastly, an Act of the 3rd and 4th years of your Majesty’s 
reign, whereby it was made treason to be married to, or to be concerned in 
procuring or bringing about the marriage of the king or queen, for whom 
a regent is by that Act appointed, being under the age of eighteen years, 
without the consent in writing of the regent, and the assent of both houses 
of Parliament previously obtained.” 


These enactments together with other unchanged statutes, or 
clauses in them, which have been passed since, as well as during, 
the reign of Edward the Third, contain the law of Treason. But 
as most of the observations of the Commissioners refer to the 
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Statute of Treasons passed in the twenty-fifth year of the monarch 
just named, we shall quote its remarkable passages. 


‘“‘ Whereas,” it declares, ‘‘ divers opinions have been before this time in 
what case treason shall be said, and in what not; the king, at the request 
of the lords and commons, both made a declaration in the manner as here- 
after followeth, that is to say, when a man doth compass or imagine the 
death of our lcrd the king; or of our lady his companion, or of their eldest 
son and heir ; 

‘Or if a man do violate the king’s companion, or king’s eldest daughter 
unmarried, or the companion of the king’s eldest son and heir ; 

** Or if a man do levy war against our lord the king in his realm ; 

‘Or be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving to them aid 
and comfort in the realm or elsewhere ; 

‘“* And thereof be probably attainted of open deed by the people in their 
condition ; 

** And if a man slay the chancellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of 
the one bench or the other, justices in eyre or justices of assize, and all 
other justices assigned to hear and determine, being in their places doing 
their offices ; 

** And it is to be understood that in the cases above rehearsed that ought 
to be adjudged treason which extends to our lord the king and his royal 
majesty ; and of such treason the forfeiture of the escheats pertaineth to 
our sovereign lord, as well of the lands and tenements holden of other as of 
himself ; 

** And because many other like cases of treason may happen in time to 
come which a man cannot think nor declare at this present time, it is 
accorded that if any other case of supposed treason which is not above speci- 
fied doth happen before any justices, the justices shall tarry without any 
going to judgment of the treason till the cause be showed and declared 
before the king and his Parliament whether it ought to be adjudged treason 
or other felony. And if per case any man of this realm ride armed 
covertly or secretly with men of arms against any other, to slay hi.n or rob 
him, or take him or retain him till he hath made fine or ransom for to have 
his deliverance, it is not the mind of the king nor his counsel, that in such 
ease it shall be judged treason, but shall be judged felony or trespass, 
according to the laws of the land of oldtime used, and according as the 
case requireth.” 


Now, one of the principal points for the consideration of judges 
and juries in a trial for treason, must be the question,—What is it 
that is required as evidence of an intention to ‘‘ compass or imagine 
the death of our lord the king,” or any other of the specified forms? 
Overt acts are the things required; and therefore the Commissioners 
have a good deal to say, as well as to quote from authorities, with 
regard to what constitutes an overt act, an “open deed.” We shall 
not follow them in their observations on this head, but only state 
that they recommend that the received doctrine relative to writings 
as well as words should be specifically and formally sanctioned by 
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the legislature ; it being obvious that much nicety will often occur 
in ascertaining, especially with regard to words, what was the deli- 
berate intention of the party, and whether “ they were uttered in 
contemplation of some traitorous purpose actually on foot or 
intended, and in prosecution of it,” as Sir M. Foster lays it down. 
Relative to insurrections that may amount to a levying of war, and 
some of the decisions which judges have arrived at on these points, 
we shall quote some paragraphs from the Report. The Commis- 
sioners observe that— 


‘“‘ According to the doctrine laid down by the judges in the cases cited, 
the insurrection, to be constructively treasonable, must extend to the throw- 
ing down all inclosures, or the enhancing the price of all labour, or to 
open all prisons. This must either mean that the intention shall be abso- 
lutely universal, or that it shall be general in respect of number or place, 
or that an intention indefinite in point of extent shall be deemed to be 
sufficient. It will, we believe, be found upon inquiry that no one of these 
predicaments can consistently be established as an adequate measure and 
test to be applied to the crime of treason. If proof were required to be 
given of such an universal intention to effect the mischief, it would rarely, 
if ever, happen that offenders could justly be convicted of having formed 
so extensive a project, such offences being usually committed without pre- 
meditation, upon some sudden excitement; and were it otherwise, the 
bringing the offence within the scope of the law on the principle of univer- 
sality, to the exclusion of all cases where the intention, though not confined 
to particulars, was yet not universal, would be quite inconsistent with the 
real nature of the offence supposed to be constituted, viz., a levying of war 
against the king’s crown and royal dignity ; for if the rising to throw down 
all inclosures throughout the realm was a levying of war, so also must a 
rising for the purpose of doing the like in a particular portion of the realm, 
e.g. in that part of England which lies north of Trent; it is no more pos- 
sible, in any legal view of the case, to consider the larger attempt to be 
treason, and the more limited one a misdemeanor, than it would be to re- 
gard an actual levying of war in the one case to be treason, and in the latter 
to be an offence of lower quality. Whatever may be the danger or injury 
to the crown or royal dignity which constitutes treason in the one case, 
must also constitute an offence of the like nature in the other; for the 
crime of treason in levying war must depend, as the act of levying war 
itself must, not on the scale of preparation made, or force used, or extent 
of territory seized or laid under contribution, but on the nature and quality 
of the act done; the occupation of a single acre of ground, or single castle 


or fort, may be as unequivocal an act of levying war as if a whole county 
had been occupied.” 


The above is one of the passages to be found in the Report, which 
forcibly shows that untenable and dangerous constructions down to 
the present time have been put upon the Statute with regard to 
what constitutes levying war against the king. The rules which the 
principal decisions have established on this subject of construction 
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in the case of riotous assemblages for instance, the Commissioners 
maintain, are so indefinite that they cannot satisfactorily be applied 
in practice. They therefore suggest that all constructive treasons 
should be superseded or rendered useless by positive enactments and 
provisions; making use, at the same time, of this striking observation, 
—-that the important distinction has been overlooked, which ought 
to be drawn between the nature and the consequences of the offence; 
the erroneous practice being to make the latter instead of the former 
the test. If the views of the authors of the Report should be adopted 
the law will come to provide against all enlargements or extensions 
of the clause which speaks of a levying of war, but which has 
hitherto been so interpreted as to bring within its scope many 
offences and acts “ which no man of plain reason and understanding, 
whose mind has not been sharpened tosome considerable degree of arti- 
ficial and technical subtlety, would regard as a levying of war against 
the crown, and which are even recognized by the law as offences of 
a known and inferior degree.” We shall next quote some of the 
Articles on this subject of levying war, to be found in the Digest 
proposed by the Commissioners. 


** Art. 11.—The terms ‘ levying,’ ‘ war,’ contained in Article 1, as regards 
the manner of it, may consist not only in the assembling of men armed 
and arrayed in a warlike manner, the enlisting, drilling, or marching of 
men, the using drums, colours, or any other of the ordinary pageantry, 
ensigns, or outward circumstances indicative of war; but also in any rising 
or assembling of people, whether armed and arrayed in a warlike manner 
or not, in order, by dint of numbers or superior force, to execute such 
treasonable purpose as is hereafter specified. 

‘‘ Art. 12.—A levying of war shall be deemed to be a levying of war 
against the king where it is levied against the person of the king, or against 
any army or force appointed by him, in opposition to his authority, or with 
intent to do him any bodily harm, or impose any restraint upon his person, 
or to depose him, or to dispossess or deprive him of any portion of his 
dominions or regal authority, or with intent by force or constraint to com- 
pel him to change his measures or counsels, or to put any force or con- 
straint upon, or to intimidate or overawe both houses or either house of 
Parliament. 

** Art. 13.—Provided that no assembling or rising of people shall, by 
reason of any illegality or generality of purpose, be deemed to amount to 
a levying of war against the king, unless such assembling or rising be 


with one or other of the several intentions specified in the last preceding 
Article.” 


We have already slightly alluded to the law relative to open deeds 
or overt acts. The following are some of the Articles in the pro- 
posed Digest on this subject :— 


‘“‘ Art. 17.—The terms ‘ open deed,’ and ‘ overt act or deed,’ as used in 
Article 1, and elsewhere under this head, shall be deemed to include any 
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act of conspiring, or conferring or consulting with, or advising, per- 
suading, counselling, commanding, or inciting any person, or any other 
act, measures or means whatsoever, done, taken, used, or assented to, 
towards and for the purpose of effecting the traitorous intention or act 
charged. 

“Art. 18.—An act laid to be an overt act done for the effecting any 
alleged treason shall not be deemed to be insufficient to support the charge, 
by reason that such act either constitutes or may properly be alleged to 
be an overt act of any other kind or branch of treason ; provided it be in 
its nature and circumstances a sufficient overt act to support the charge of 
treason so charged. 

* Art. 19.—Words spoken shall not be deemed to constitute an overt 
act of any treason, unless they be words of advice, direction, or persuasion 
tending to effectuate some traitorous act or design ; provided that nothing 
in this Article contained shall be deemed applicable to any consultation 
for any traitorous purpose. 

“ Art. 20.—No writing which shall not have been published in contem- 
plation or prosecution of some traitorous act or design shall be deemed to 
be an overt act of treason. 

“ Art. 21.—Provided that where the overt act or overt acts of compass- 
ing or imagining the death of the King shall be the assassination or 
killing of the King, or any direct attempt against his life, or against his 
person, whereby his life may be endangered, or his person may suffer 
bodily harm, the person or persons charged with such offence shall be 
indicted, arraigned, tried, and attainted, in the same manner, and accord- 
ing to the same course and order of trial in every respect, and upon the 
like evidence, as if such person or persons stood charged with murder, but 
upon conviction shall incur the penalties of the class.” 


It is not easy, when coming to the subject of libel, to convey to 
the general reader, by any mode of procedure short of copying the 
whole of the Report relative to it, an idea of the law as it exists, 
or as the Commissioners would make it. They themselves have 
felt that, while the law of libel is one of the most important parts 
of penal legislation, it is one of the most difficult to deal with, in 
consequence of the conflicting interests which must be adjusted 
before its legitimate objects can be attained. They say, “ To 
reconcile freedom of writing with the right of all men of unble- 
mished character to keep inviolate the esteem and consideration of 
their fellow-men,—to secure the character of citizens from mali- 
clous calumny, and at the same time to respect the right of every 
man to express the truth when he does so without hatred or malice 
—to induce individuals to refer the cognizance and reparation of 
injuries and insults committed against them to the law, instead of 
making themselves the avengers of attacks upon their characters,— 
the attainment of all these ends is the proper object of the penal 
law respecting libel; and the discovery of the best means of attain- 
ing them constitutes a problem which has been found to be extremely 
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difficult of solution in all civilized countries where attempts have 
been made to legislate upon the subject.” 

The Commissioners then profess to proceed with great diffidence 
in the prosecution of the duty confided to them, to state the prin- 
ciples on which this branch of the criminal law depends ; to refer 
to such rules of the law of England as are necessary with a view to 
the suggestions afterwards made; and, lastly, to make some sug- 
gestions concerning the rules of the present law, which appears to 
them to be susceptible of improvement. They accordingly discuss 
libel in all its branches, personal and political. We shall now 
quote two distinct passages; the former containing certain conclu- 
sions, the latter a string of recommendations. They say,— 


“In reference to one principal object in restraining defamatory com- 
munications, viz., the preservation of the public peace, the rule may with 
perfect consistency and correctness be adopted, that the truth or falsity of 
the statement shall be deemed to be indifferent, punishment being inflicted 
in respect of the mischief and danger to the public peace, and that only. 
But that if the law interferes, as we think it ought, on a distinct ground, 
viz., for protecting private reputation from defamatory injuries, then it 
would be inconsistent with the principle thus adopted to regard the truth 
or falsity of the statement as indifferent : for upon that question must the 
right to expect protection from the criminal law, as well as the right to 
a remedy in damages, essentially depend. For these reasons we also 
conclude that the offence, as regards the public, ought to be regarded as 
distinct from that which concerns the injury to private reputation ; and 
the treating them in this manner would, we think, tend to remove diffi- 
culties and anomalies with which the English law of libel is at present 
encumbered.”’ 


Now for specimens of their recommendations, our extracts and 
few observations being intended as evidences of the great pains 
which the Commissioners have bestowed on this perplexing branch 
of penal law; and also to show that there are hopes held out by 
such recommendations that a subject upon which popular opinion 
has been much opposed to the existing law, is likely ere long to be 
subjected to a process of legislative adjustment and reform. 


‘We recommend that in respect of personal libels, two distinct classes 
of offences should be constituted. That one of these should be founded 
on the general principle of protection to private reputation against such 
defamatory imputations as are false as well as malicious. That the 
second should be founded on the principle already established, of protec- 
tion to the public peace by preventing the publication of libels on private 
persons tending to the disturbance of the peace. 

‘“* That in respect of the former class, the truth of the matter published, 
when it either directly or by implication contained a charge of misconduct, 
should be a bar to the prosecution. ° That in cases within the latter class, 
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the truth of the matter published should in no case be available by way 
of defence to the publisher of the libel. 

‘“‘ But that in either case, and generally, evidence of the truth or falsity 
of the matter published should be admissible where the occasion of the 
publication was a privileged case, such as legally to raise the question as 
to the actual intention of the defendant, whether he acted bond fide in 
reference to the particular occasion, or with an actually malicious inten- 
tion independently of the occasion. 

‘That none but a party defamed, or some other person with his con- 
sent, should be allowed to prosecute for the publication of a libel alleged 
to be false. 

“The grounds for these suggestions have already been adverted to. 
As regards the first, it has already been observed that the present avowed 
foundation of the criminal law in the case of personal libels is too narrow, 
as being confined in its object, practically, if not solely, to the protection 
of the public peace ; we think that it ought to be extended to the protec- 
tion of reputation as a valuable private possession against a malicious 
injury, the remedy afforded by a civil action to recover damages being 
wholly inadequate to afford the protection which is necessary. 

** The natural consequence of such an extension of the law is the com- 
mensurate admission of the truth of the alleged libel by way of justifica- 
tion; the extension is founded on the notion of injury to private character, 
and no such injury exists, at least none such as requires restraint by the 
criminal law with a view to protect character, where the imputation is 
true, although it may still be necessary that such libels should be restrained, 
sub modo, for a different purpose, viz., the protection of the public peace. 
The truth of the matter published ought therefore to be a bar where the 
publication within the first of the above classes is alleged to be false as 
well as malicious. A different rule in respect of libels held to be crimi- 
nal on the principle of protection to reputation, would be inconsistent 
with the law which provides a civil remedy for such an injury; that law 
denies the remedy where the imputation is true, either because no injury 
is sustained, or because it would be contrary to sound policy to award a 
remedy in such instances, according to the celebrated response, Peccata 
nocentium nota esse et oportere et expedire. ‘These principles, whether 
they ought to prevail separately or conjunctively, apply equally to protec- 
tion through the medium of penal restraint. 

_“ We see no objection in such cases, and so far as concerns personal 
libels, to allow the truth to be a bar, as in the case of a civil action. 

‘‘ Where the contents of the libel are not alleged to be false, but it is 
written with intent to provoke another to commit a breach of the peace, 
or where its terms are such as naturally and immediately tend to a breach 
of the public peace, it seems to us that the truth of the contents of the 
libel ought not to constitute a bar to the indictment. This stands on the 
principle recognized by the present law,—it is essential to public peace 
and tranquillity to prevent their disturbance by the unnecessary publication 
even of that which is true; truth itself ought not to be made use of as a 
— and pretence for wreaking private malice and producing public 

iscord. 
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** Again, it seems to us that in all cases where, on its being admitted or 
proved that the party published the alleged libel on some occasion or 
under circumstances recognized by the law as affording a qualified justi- 
fication, dependent on the question whether he acted honestly and bond 
Jide, in reference to the occasion, or mala fide, and out of mere malice, the 
truth or falsity of the alleged libel ought to be admitted to evidence, the 
better to enable the jury to decide on the real motives and intention of 
the party. It is, we think, plainly inconsistent, that in the first place the 
innocence or guilt of the party charged with libel should be made to 
depend on the actual disposition of mind and intention at the time of 
publication, and yet that one of the best and surest tests for deciding that 
fact should be withheld from the consideration of the jury. It is obvious 
that to exclude such evidence must often occasion the conviction of the 
innocent, and still more frequently the acquittal of the guilty; no evi- 
dence can possibly be more cogent to show that the party was acting 
mald fide than the fact that he knew that the injurious matter published 
was false.” 


The Commissioners express themselves in one passage as being 
pretty confident that these recommendations would practically unite 
the ancient with the modern law in respect of personal libels; they 
being of opinion that the ancient law of this country held the 
falsehood of a libel to be essential to its criminality. They also 
think that the provisions suggested would remove an unseemly 
anomaly to the general rules and principles of the law of evidence. 
In another and a later part of the Report, however, they show that 
they had discovered more difficulties and intricacies connected with 
libels, whether merely personal, or such as would lead to a breach 
of the public peace, than at first they contemplated ; for they say,— 
* After having attentively considered the grounds upon which the 
criminal law of libel at present stands, and traced the causes which 
have given rise to objections against that law, and having submitted 
what appears to us to be the most expedient course for obviating 
those objections and removing existing prejudices, we deem it to be 
proper to state, on the other hand, such objections as suggest 
themselves to us against any deviation from the present rules and 
practice of the law of libel.” And they add,— We do this for 
the purpose of drawing attention to every view of the subject which 
occurs to us, and also for the purpose of inviting and procuring, so 
far as we are able, such critical remarks from experienced persons 
as may serve either to confirm us in our views, or as may suggest 
something more desirable, or show that the present state of the 
law on this subject is such as to require no alteration.” Here we 
have doubts and hesitation; nor do we think that it would be difh- 
cult to point out conceivable cases where grievous injury would be 
inflicted by the recommendations above quoted, especially as respects 
private reputation. Take such a case as we have seen quoted in 
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the Law Magazine, and given on the authority of the present Lord 
Chancellor, when he was Solicitor General. He said,— 


‘“‘ The transaction to which he was about to refer, occurred many years 
ago, but it had made a deep impression on his mind at the time, and 
therefore he had no doubt that he would be able to state the circumstances 
connected with it correctly. A young woman had, in early life, been 
seduced by a man of title, but after living with him for a certain time, she 
became ashamed of the course of life she was pursuing, and taking the 
opportunity of escaping from it, she retired into a distant part of the 
country, where her seducer was unable to discover her. She obtained a 
situation in which she conducted herself with so much propriety, that she 
not only gained the good-will of her employers, but was appointed to a 
responsible situation in a public establishment. Some years after, her 
seducer discovered the place of her retreat; and having in vain made 
proposals for the renewal of their intercourse, he hit upon the expedient 
of depriving her of the means of subsistence, thinking that he should then 
succeed in his attempt to possess himself again of her person. He, there- 
fore published in the town where she resided the history of her early life. 
The consequence was, that the unfortunate woman lost the esteem of the 
friends whom her subsequent good conduct had procured her, and she was 


deprived of the appointment by means of which she obtained her liveli- 
hood.” 


Now was not this woman entitled to compensation? But accord- 
ing to the laws which regulate civil actions, she could have obtained 
no redress, because the villain would have justified. And the 
same hardship would be the result of the penal law of libel if the 
—— of the Commissioners were adopted and fol- 
owed. 

We need not add another word to show how difficult it is to 
frame a satisfactory libel law; or how needful it is to have the 
existing code on that subject remodelled and amended. 





Art. X.—Remarks on the Mineralogy and Geclogy of Nova Scotia. By 
Cu. T. Jackson and Francis Atcer. Cambridge, U.S. 


THE progress in every branch of the natural sciences during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and their still more rapid ad- 
vancement in the nineteenth, are matters not less remarkable than 
the course of improvement in mechanical invention and manufac- 
tures. The natural and the artificial, indeed, are necessarily closely 
allied, and may be said, in the respect mentioned, to be parallel, 
and to produce reciprocal influences. 

Not only have all the sciences, before recognized as such, received 
such immense augmentations as to throw their former selves far 
into the rear, but even others, wholly new, but admitted to be dis- 
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tinct, have been brought to light; while some of those of recent 
birth appear to be already not far from a mature state, or at least 
are so improved and developed as to afford sure and strong footing 
for all future extension and application. 

Take the science of Botany, for instance: this is no longer an 
overgrown and repulsive dictionary of synonyms, without method, 
and lacking fertility, as it had been rendered by the followers of 
Linneus. Lntomology has taken rank as a defined science, and 
the truths to be deduced from its principles are susceptible of being 
directed to valuable practical ends. Comparative Anatomy has 
ceased to be a despised study, and is rapidly becoming the basis of 
zoological arrangement. And Ornithology,— why it is no longer the 
accumulation of uninteresting technicalitics that it was in the day 
of the Swedish naturalist; nor, on the other hand, does it suffer 
from the crude and ridiculous though eloquent theories of Buffon. 
Just think of this Frenchman, when he had concluded the ornitho- 
logical portion of his attractive but visionary work, announcing with 
the utmost self-complacency and dogmatic assurance, that he had 
completed the ‘‘ History of the Birds of the World!” That work 
embraced, to be sure, eight hundred species from different parts of 
the globe; the discovery of which had been the work of nearly 
twenty centuries. But what will the reader now say when he learns 
that instead of these eight hundred,—which number astonished the 
contracted mind of Buffon, and led him to assert that his list was so 
nearly complete as not to admit of a material augmentation,—there 
are now known to inhabit the earth such a host, that the French- 
man’s amounts to little more than a sixteenth part? What then 
must the modern student think of the recent progress of discovery 
and science, when he finds that while nearly twenty centuries on 
the one hand did not furnish the knowledge of one half so many 
hundreds of species, a single ha/f century has multiplied that num- 
ber almost by twenty ? 

And Geology, that branch which for interest and instruction 
ranks next to Astronomy, while it is the most profitable of all the 
natural sciences, has sprung at once, as it were, into light and life. 

The inquiry would be an engaging, encouraging, and impressive 
one, did any competent person undertake to trace and describe the 
agencies by which all the modern improvements pointed at have 
been effected. Has it been by the munificence of governments, or 
the directions and support of scientific associations, that the won- 
drous changes mentioned have been accomplished ? The answer 
must be in the negative, although it cannot be denied that some- 
thing valuable has been achiev ed through patronage within the 
circle of the natural sciences. But what we wish to note particu- 
larly is this, that while national governments, and wealthy or influ- 
ential socictics have lent on many occasions their aid and their 
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countenance to the effectuating of grand results, it has been mainly 
owing to the arduous exertions, the silent studies, the enlightened 
investigations of private, comparatively poor and obscure men that 
the mighty revolution has been brought about; a revolution not 
more astonishing on the part of scientific principles and truth than 
in having awakened public opinion, overturned popular prejudice, 
and aided the interests of morality and religion. 

Just contemplate the labours and the triumphs of Cuvier. A 
writer has thus spoken of him: ‘ By his labours as a naturalist,— 
by arranging, in a manner never before equalled, the objects of his 
research, by displaying at one view, the wonders of the remotest 
ages, and of the most distant portions of the earth,—as a public 
lecturer, who carried away with him his audience by the variety of 
his illustrations, the vividness of his descriptions, and the fascination 
of his eloquence,—as the philosophical writer, by his powers of 
combination and analysis, by his classification of what was insulated, 
by giving system and unity to the most desultory fragments of 
natural science, by establishing new laws, by opening new fields of 
research, by throwing the light of his genius over the darkest pages 
of nature ;—in fine, by a whole life devoted to that object, he carried 
away captive the intelligence of a whole people, and an almost uni- 
versal acquiescence on the part of his countrymen in favour of his 
darling studies.” 

Such were the services of this great high-priest of nature, whose 
numerous followers are constantly finding realizations of his doc- 
trines, and new facts to corroborate the truth of his system; so that 
we may just as reasonably expect that Providence and the laws 
which govern our globe and all the creatures upon it will change, as 
that the human mind will fall back into its former blindness and 
obduracy when reading the great book which is everywhere spread 
out around us. 

It is not in closets and only by dimming the eyes over the pages 
of sedentary compilers, that the naturalist now-a-days pursues his 
most enlightened, valuable, and attractive studies. He goes forth 
into the fields not only to procure superlative enjoyments, but to 
elicit new facts which will delight and better the world. It may be 
that his only companion is a fowling-piece; but it is not as an idler, 
acarcless observer, who does not know how to get rid of time, much 
less as a vagabond or outcast that he goeth forth. Even the ento- 
mologist, who was wont to be regarded as little removed from the 
condition of a monomaniac, when he was seen running after butter- 
flies and searching for all sorts of bugs, is only now derided by the 
uninformed, the contracted in thought, and the perverse. We may 
safely pronounce civilization and intelligence to be essentially in- 
debted to the study of the natural sciences; and, from the number 
of the votaries of these sciences which are rapidly springing up, 
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predict that there shall ere long be a finer and fresher display of 
thought and feeling than in past times has characterised the general 
mind and the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 

What is the study of nature but the study of the works of the 
Almighty? We see in every portion, whether the animalcule, or 
the mastodon, the products of His all directing hand,—the proofs 
of His infinite goodness and wisdom. No wonder, therefore, that 
every naturalist who has opened the book of nature, with a proper 
spirit, a strong desire to be instructed, and an humble notion of his 
own powers and fancies, has found that it ought to be perused along 
with the book of inspiration. We ourselves have never known an 
enthusiastic student of nature, even although he might not have 
schooled his mind assiduously at the shrine of Revelation, that was 
not amiable in private life. Merely in a simply moral point of 
view, we therefore regard investigations within the domain of natural 
history as of prime importance. The man who betakes himself to 
it cannot, for example, be ever idle; and every one is aware that 
the want of occupation is the same as an avenue, an inviting com- 
panion and host, to every species of immorality. It has been well 
observed by Swainson, that “the tediousnes of a country life is 
proverbial; but did we ever hear this from a naturalist? Never; 
every man who in his walks derives interest from the works of crea- 
tion, is in spirit both a naturalist and a philosopher. To him every 
season of the year is doubly interesting. With each succeeding 
month new races of animals and plants rise into existence, and 
become new objects for his research ; these in their turn pass away, 
and are succeeded by others, until autumn fades into winter, and both 
the animal and the vegetable sink into repose.” 


‘*‘ Thus may our lives, exempt from public toil, 
Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


The progress in all the branches of natural history, of late years, 
has been so great, that no person need, even in his closet, or at his 
fireside, however humble it may be, deny himself constant gratifica- 
tion and improvement from the study of them. To come nearer 
the subjects handled in the volume before us; think of what has 
been written and published in the department of geology. Tra- 
vellers of high cultivation now give us the results of their geological 
observations in many countries, and their researches being amply 
illustrated, in many instances by maps and drawings, their works 
are thus rendered intelligible, both to the learned and those who 
have not been trained in science. 

Even in popular travels it is quite common to meet with important 
geological descriptions more or less extended. In consequence 
of the habit of observation now so generally established, a rich re- 
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ward is thus presented to the traveller, especially in regions where 
man has done little and nature much. Many excellent local delinea- 
tions have within a few years appeared. Vast magazines of know- 
ledge are garnered in the Transactions of the Geological Societies 
of London, of Paris, and of other countries. Scientific Journals 
also abound with like information ; and numerous elementary trea- 
tises of value are constantly issuing from the press of this country, 
as well as from that of America, and many a state in Europe. Even 
in our cheap,—the cheapest,—publications, the same sort of instruc- 
tion and delight is often to be found, condensed, popularized, and 
strikingly illustrated by means of some of the modern inventions 
in art. 

The volume before us is an attractive specimen of the books that 
have been written on Mineralogy and Geology, and is devoted to a 
region that is exceedingly rich in respect of both branches of science. 
The letterpress is accompanied by a coloured map, illustrative of the 
structure of the peninsula described, and there are also several views 
given of the scenery. 

The book contains the results of the observations of two young 
men, several years ago, in a field which, for anything we know, is 
still peculiarly their own, and which they began to clear and to cul- 
tivate so far back as 1827, disclosing many of its hidden treasures, 
They examined accurately and have described minutely, a great 
mass of facts ; avowing honestly but modestly their opinions on some 
theoretical points in geology. 

But these sketches are not a mere dry detail of mineralogical and 
geological facts, interesting only to those initiated in the sciences, 
There is to be sure no sweet discourse of birds, to lure us onward, 
but the enterprising travellers take the reader on board their little 
vessel, and pilot him around the rocky shores; now threading the 
narrow passes among islands and Giant-Causeway looking columns; 
and now riding on the broad bosom of secluded basins, the great 
sea-wall of nature rising in immense perpendicular sheets from the 
deep. We visit with them the numerous capes and towering im- 
pending promontories, and gaze on scenery so wildly magnificent, 
that we almost forget, in the sublimity of conception, that the pro- 
fessed object of the journey relates to earth. They lead us over 
the Province, and to the mines of copper and iron and coal. We 
are shown the immense quarries of limestone and plaster. In fact, 
Nova Scotia, one of the ends of the earth, appears to be the great 
jewel-shop of the globe; teeming with agates and cornelian and 
chaleedony, beautifully spotted like an ‘ onyx eye,” and opal, and 
Scotch pebble, jasper, and rock-crystal of the hue of the topaz, and 
beautiful amethyst, and brilliant jet. We are particular in men- 
lioning these tempting riches, for the benefit of our fair readers. 

rhe Peninsula of Nova Scotia is marked by three ranges of hills, 
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which divide its geology into three distinct features. Some of these 
hills are called mountains, though their elevation does not exceed 
five hundred feet. The three features in the geology of the Pro- 
vince, are trap, sandstone, and clay-slate. These few formations 
render the geology of the region remarkably simple. The trap con- 
stitutes the North Mountain range, which extends with but one in- 
terruption, about a hundred and thirty miles in a direction north- 
east and south-west, gently curving towards the Bay of Fundy, and 
filling the space between that bay and Annapolis river. It forms, 
therefore, the north-western coast of the Province, and its lofty 
mural precipices present their broad front to the sea, an impregnable 
barrier against its violence. The trap is sometimes amorphous, some- 
times columnar. The prismatic columns present three, five, seven, 
and nine sides. In some places, as at Isle Haute, the colonnades of 
trap rise in hexagonal shafts from fifty to a hundred feet above the 
surface of the water; and these are divided horizontally into blocks, 
sometimes a foot, but usually less, in diameter, and three times their 
diameter in length, resting on one another by perfectly flat surfaces. 
The columns, too, are sometimes curved or twisted in groups. 

In no place did our authors observe those articulations of the 
trappean columns, which are their distinguishing feature in some 
other localities. At Little River valley, near Digby Neck, the 
columns present somewhat of the appearance of those of the Giant’s- 
Causeway in Ireland; but even here the columns are imperfectly 
articulated; and our authors think that the imperfect cup and ball 
socket, may have been produced by the motion of the horizontally 
broken columns on each other, caused by the action of the sea-water. 
It appears too, from their observations, that ordinary causes can 
produce regular concavities in the top of the shafts of trap. The 
Nova Scotia trap, then, wants some of the characters of genuine 
basalt which are present in the most celebrated European localities. 
In its general structure the trap of Nova Scotia agrees with that of 
the Hebrides; and in the opinion of our authors is unquestionably 
basalt. ‘They however prefer to call it ‘columnar trap,” leaving, 
as they modestly say, “‘ the question of its identity with the basalt 
of Ireland, to be decided by those better able to do it than ourselves.” 
There is another feature in the trap of this Province, pointed out as 
differing remarkably from the basalt of the Giant’s-Causeway, and 
the trap of Europe, as noticed by Daubeny, viz., that its breadth is 
altogether disproportioned to its length. It is about a hundred and 
thirty miles long, and never exceeds three miles in breath. It 
seems to be an immense dyke, ‘ thrown up by one sudden and vio- 
lent eruption from the unfathomable depths of the Bay of Fundy.” 
It will be seen from this quotation, that our authors adopt the 
igneous origin of trap. They have contributed a considerable num- 
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ber of facts on this interesting question. Visiting the Province with 
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notions rather verging to Werner’s theory, they became, on the trap 
formation, disciples of Hutton; and still keeping their minds open 
to truth, they left the shores of Nova Scotia, impressed with the 
belief, that the judicious union of the Neptunian and Plutonic the- 
ories accounts for the present appearances of our earth’s surface. 

The trap formation passes into trap-tuff, and this into amygdaloid, 
which is succeeded by sandstone alternating with shale. Specimens 
were collected amply illustrating the opinion of Messrs. Jackson and 
Alger, that shale, red sandstone, and compact trap concur to form 
trap-tuff, composed of angular or rounded fragments of the three 
vocks, which passes by consecutive gradations into perfect amygda- 
loid, trap-tuff being an intermediate state, necessary to its formation. 
This opinion appears to be abundantly fortified by their observations. 
Wherever the junction ofshale, red sandstone, and trap occurred, there 
trap-tuff and amygdaloid were found; and they were not found where 
this junction did not occur. At Tower Hill nature looks as if she 
had tried ‘‘ her ’prentice hand” to make amygdaloid out of shale and 
sandstone only. She has succeeded so well that she has ventured 
to put the imitated in the place of the genuine amygdaloid in rela- 
tion to trap. But the counterfeit is easily detected; for she has 
filled the cavities of the amygdaloid not with zeolite, but with 
gypsum, which abounds in the sandstone. 

We have not room to mention the numerous rare and interesting 
minerals found in the trap formation. Without doubt it is one of 
the ‘most extensive and fruitful fields for mineralogical and geo- 
logical research which the known world presents.” Our authors were 
extremely delighted on finding, for example a gigantic crystal of 
‘Scottish topaz,” near Paradise river, which weighed nearly a hun- 
dred pounds, was a foot in diameter, and one of whose acuminating 
planes is twelve inches long. Its splendid display of colours, when 
the interior is illuminated by strong transmitted light, changing the 
whole substance into a beautiful transparency, reflecting the varied 
tints of topaz-yellow and clove-brown, is described with such heart- 
leaping enthusiasm, that we are not at all surprised at the declara- 
tion of our authors, “ that it is the noblest production which the 
country has afforded” them. 

Sandstone, with slate, forms moderately elevated and rounded 
hills in Cumberland and part of Hants counties, extending from 
the Basin of Mines, northerly to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and east- 
wardly to Sidney county,—embracing the districts of Colchester 
and Pictou, and thus forming a large portion of the Province. Its 
appearance changes very much with its situation, being always of a 
tile-red colour when near the trap. 

The sandstone is itself quarried for grindstones. The best of 
these are procured at South Joggin, and are wrought on the shore 


of Cumberland Bay. The deeper dug, the better the stone. The 
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workman frequently meet in cutting the stone with “ bull’s eyes,” so 
termed, hard, rounded nodules from one to ten inches in diameter, 
more compact, and having less argillaceous cement than the sur- 
rounding stone. Wherever these “ evil cyes” occur, the stone is 
condemned as useless. 

But the sandstone is not only itself a valuable rock ; it contains 
within its bosom rich treasures of plaster, lime, coal, copper, and 
salt. 

Immense beds of plaster occur in the sandstone. Halliburton, in 
his ‘* History of Nova Scotia,” says, that 100,000 tons are annually 
shipped to the United States. These beds are situated all round 
the shores of the Mines’ Basin; but the largest are at Windsor, and 
on the banks of the Maran river. 

Salt springs occurat various places bordering on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the richest of which are situated near the river Philip. These 
have yielded great quantities of salt, by evaporating their briny 
waters. No rock-salt has been discovered in their vicinity, nor has the 
sandrock any perceptible salt taste. These facts are important. They 
enable us to place the sand-rock in the same class, in the opinion of 
our authors, with that of western New York, “‘ with the red marle 
of Connybeare and Phillips, which includes the salt mines of England 
and Poland,” and with that of Connecticut and Hudson rivers. 

Very important beds of coal, highly bituminous, occur in the vil- 
lage of New Glasgow, near East river. The coal is included between 
strata of sandstone, covered by decayed blackish shale. In its cha- 
racter it approaches the Newcastle coal. Vast quantities of this 
fuel are shipped to the United States. The sandstone contains one 
other important mineral, viz, copper, found in beds between the 
strata, near the Carriboo river, in the township of New Philadelphia, 
where the river empties itself into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Masses 
of vitreous copper ore, invested with delicate fibres of blue and green 
carbonate of the metals, occur at this locality. The miners from 
Cornwall who were exploring the mine, called the ore grey copper. 
Messrs. Jackson and Alger analysed it, and found it to be the vitreous 
copper, an ore much more valuable than grey. 

The last of the great formations of Nova Scotia is Clay-slate, of 
which the South Mountain range is composed, and which, stretching 
from Pictou District on the east to the opposite western coast, 
covers nearly one half of the province, presenting everywhere a 
unigeological character. This formation frequently alternates with 
quartz rock, which seems to have been mistaken by some other 
observers in this region for primitive trap. The slate is extensively 
quarried at Rawdon, both for writing and for roofing slate, and in 
other places for building materials. Dykes of trap porphyry inter- 
rupt the strata of slate in two places, cutting them at right angles, 
and completely intercepting a great bed of iron ore, which runs from 
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one extremity of the slate formation to the other, continuous and 
parallel with its strata. This is the most interesting feature in the 
slate formation. The ore bed is from ten to sixteen feet wide, and 
shows a very remarkable difference in its character, accordingly as 
it approaches or recedes from the trap formation. At Pictou, re- 
mote from trap, it is in the state of peroxide, neither metalic in lustre 
nor magnetic, yielding about fifty per cent. of metal. At Clement’s 
mine, the western terminus of the bed, and nearer the trap, the ore 
is in the state of protoxide, glistening with metallic lustre ; and it is 
highly magnetic, yielding in the furnace somewhat less than sixty- 
five per cent. of strong soft iron. Our authors discuss the question 
relating to these different states of the ore. Why is it a peroxide 
and non-magnetic at Pictou, and a magnetic protoxide at Clements? 
They find their answer in heat; this, they are of opinion, has caused 
the variation of character, and they find the source of this heat in 
the igneous origin of trap. 

Organic remains abound in the slate and in the ore-bed of iron. 
Both contain beautifully perfect remains of shells. ‘The coal mea- 
sures present the vegetable remains common to that formation, and 
numerous remains of culmiferous plants, some of which are of 
gigantic size. 

The geological map which accompanies the volume serves to render 
the description satisfactorily plain; while the lithographic views not 
only convey an idea of the formations of the country, but of its pic- 
turesque and romantic features. 





Art. XI.—A History of the Vegetable Kingdom. By Wma. Ruinp. 
3 Parts. Glasgow: Blackie and Co. 


Giascow! Alma Mater! we like you well. And if we had oppor- 
tunity to return to the green, we should once more luxuriate over 
thoughts, feelings, and speculations that are nearly fifty years old. 
But botany—vegetable physiology—practical and pleasant garden- 
ing! Where shall we look for these combined blessings in higher 
display than in William Rhind’s “ Vegetable Kingdom?” Be- 
cause, you must observe, that Khind is not merely a student scien- 
tifical, but a naturalist, in the right sense of the word,—that is, a 
philosopher who draws his ideas from experience in the paths that 
our eyes love to dwell upon—the velvet green and the mountain 
swarth of Old England. Still, with a natural leaning towards the 
North, we wish to express one idea or two, and they merely amount 
to assertions, viz..—How comes it, we ask, that Scotch gardeners 
stand so high in the scale of their art—in the decorative litile 
sphere of farming, as it may be called ? 

The first answer is,—that during the predominance of the Romish 
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church, and of monastic institutions, when lazy fellows had nothing 
else to think of, gardening became a necessity in a bleak land. 

Secondly, by the habits that have been created in Scotland, the 
gardening profession (poorly although it may be, and is paid) is 
considered to be a genteel course of life. And lastly, we never knew 
a gardener,—a master gardener,—who had not a library,—more or 
less. 


According as we have room, we shall now merely speak of apples, 
&c., and present a few specimens of Mr. Rhind’s science, practical 
knowledge, and pleasant manner. 


‘* Many of the better sorts of English apples were probably at first intro- 
duced into this country from the continent. The greater part of our names 
of apples are French, either pure or corrupted. Those varieties which had 
been celebrated abroad were spread through the kingdom by their cultiva- 
tion in the gardens of the religious houses; and many of these fine old 
sorts still exist. Thus the nonparei/, according to the old herbalists, was 
brought from France by a Jesuit, in the time of Queen Mary, and first planted 
in the gardens of Oxfordshire. The oslin, or Arbroath pippin, an ancient 
Scotch variety, was either introduced or extensively cultivated by the monks 
of the abbey of Aberbrothwick. On the other hand, the celebrated golden 
pippin has been considered as the native growth of Eugland, and noticed 
as such by French and Dutch writers. It is described by Duhamel under 
the name of pomme d'or, reinette d’ Angleterre. The same celebrated autho- 
rity on fruit trees, also mentions the grosse reinette d’Angleterre. ‘The more 
delicate apples for the table, such as the pippins, were probably very little 
known here till the latter part of the sixteenth century. Fuller states that 
one Leonard Maschal, in the sixteenth year of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
brought pippins from over sea, and planted them at Plumstead in Sussex. 
Pippins are so called because the trees were raised from the pips or seeds, 
and bore the apples which gave them celebrity without grafting. In the 
thirty-seventh year of the same king we find the barking of apple trees 
declared a felony; and the passing of the law had probably a relation to 
the more extended growth of the fruit through the introduction of pippins. 
‘ Costard-monger’ is an old English term for the dealers in vegetables, de- 
rived from their principal commodity of apples; the costard being a large 
apple, round and bulky as the head, or ‘costard.’ If we may deduce any 
meaning from this name, which is the same as ‘ coster,’ it would appear 
that the costard, or large apple, was the sort in common use, and that hence 
the name of the variety become synonymous with that of the species; the 
more delicate sorts were luxuries unknown to the ordinary consumers of 
our native fruits, till they were rendered common by the planting of or- 
chards in Kent, Sussex, and other parts of the kingdom. 

‘* The growth of the more esteemed apple trees had made such a general 
progress in half a century, that we find Shakspeare putting these words in 
the mouth of Justice Shallow, in his invitation to Falstaff: ‘ You shall 
see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of 
my own graffing.’ Sir Hugh Evans, in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 

says, ‘ I will make an end of my dinner—there’s pippins and cheese to 
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come.’ Pippins were, therefore, in the time of Shakspeare, delicacies for 
the dessert. But in another fifty years the national industry had rendered 
the produce of the apple an important article of general consumption. The 
fine cider orchards of Herefordshire, began to be planted in-the reign of 
Charles I. The adaptation of these apples to the soil was quickly disco- 
vered, and they spread over the face of the whole country. Of the varieties 
of the cider apples, the redstreak and the sline were formerly the most 
prized; and the cider of these apples, and the perry of the squash pear, 
were celebrated throughout Europe. At the time when cider was first 
manufactured in England, it was believed that it would almost wholly su- 
persede the use of foreign wines. From the period of the Norman conquest 
England carried on a great wine trade with France, principally with Bor- 
deaux and the neighbouring provinces. It increased considerably when 
Henry II. married the daughter of the duke of Aquitaine; and after the 
kings of England subsequently became possessed of some of the great wine 
provinces of France, the consumption of their produce was almost universal. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, although no wines were per- 
mitted to exceed the price of twelve-pence per gallon, we find a law enacted, 
by which no person, except those who could expend a hundred marks 
annually, or were of noble birth, should keep in his house any vessel of 
wine exceeding ten gallons—a regulation which would suggest that the 
demand for wine was greater than the supply, owing probably to the in- 
crease of the middle ranks of society. In the year 1635, we find a patent 
granted to Francis Chamberlayne, for making wine from the dried grapes 
of Spain and Portugal; and the patentee set forth that his wines would 
keep good during several years, and even in a voyage under the line. 

“‘ Cider became a general beverage before the time of Charles II., though 
it had been partially used for nearly a century before. Gerard, who pub- 
lished his Herball about the close of Elizabeth’s reign, says, in his quaint 
way, ‘I have seen, about the pastures and hedgerows of a worshipful gen- 
tleman’s dwelling, two miles from Hereford, called Mr. Roger Badnome, 
so many trees of all sortes, that the servants drink, for the most part, no 
other drink but that which is made of apples. The qualitie is such, that, 
by the report of the gentleman himselfe, the parson hath for tythe many 
hogsheads of cyder.’ 

“We have already alluded to the great number of varieties of the 
apple. These have gone on increasing with the increased zeal and indus- 
try of modern gardeners. In 1573 Tusser mentions, in his list of fruits, 
‘apples of all sorts.’ Parkinson, in 1629, enumerates fifty-seven sorts. 
Evelyn, about thirty years afterwards, says, ‘It was through the plain 
industry of one Harris, a fruiterer to Henry VIII., that the fields and 
environs of about thirty towns in Kent only were planted with fruit 
from Flanders, to the universal benefit and general improvement of 
the country.’ In 1650, Hartlib speaks of ‘one who had two hundred 
Sorts of apples, and verily believes there are nearly five hundred sorts in 
this island.’ Ray, in 1688, selected from the information of the most 
skilful gardeners about London a list of seventy-eight sorts. Succeeding 
writers have been enabled greatly to increase the list, partly from the 
almost continual accession of sorts received from the continent during 
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intervals of peace, but principally from the great number reared from 
seeds. The second edition of the Catalogue of Fruits, published by the 
Horticultural Society of London in 1831, contains the names of 1400 sorts 
of apples ; and although some of these may, when fruited, prove synony- 
mous, yet the accession of new collections within the seasons of 1832 and 
1833, would doubtless extend the number of distinct sorts beyond 1500, 
‘A variety of the apple, like that of most other plants, is supposed by 
some to have only a limited duration; and hence, on looking back on the 
lists of Parkinson, Evelyn, and other authors, many of the varieties then 
numbered are not now to be found, or are so degenerated or diseased as 
no longer to deserve the attention of the planter. Thus the moi, and its 
successful rival the redstreak, with the musts and golden pippin, are in the 
last stage of decay, and the stine and fox whelp are hastening rapidly after 
them. This circumstance has given rise to a curious physiological specu- 
lation. Mr. Knight, after studying the subject, and making a great 
variety of experiments for several years, and attempts to propagate every 
old variety, arrives at the following result: ‘I think,’ says he, ‘I am 
justified in the conclusion, that all plants of this species, however propa- 
gated, from the same stock, partake in some degree of the same life, and 
will attend the progress of that life in the habits of its youth, its maturity, 
and its decay, though they will not be any way affected by any incidental 
injuries the parent tree may sustain after they are detached from it.” 
This rather fanciful opinion has not been confirmed by other horticultur- 
ists; on the contrary, several eminent writers consider that the deteriora- 
tion of the varieties of the apple and other fruits may be owing to climate, 
and that the return of genial summers would restore to us from old trees 
as good fruit as heretofore. Loudon remarks on this subject : ‘ It is unques- 
tionably true that all varieties have a tendency to degenerate into the primi- 
tive character of the species; but to us it appears equally true, that any 
variety may be perpetuated with all its excellencies by proper culture, and 
more especially varieties of trees. However unsuccessful Knight may 
have been in continuing the moil, redstreak, and golden pippin, we cannot 
alter our conviction, that by grafting from these sorts they may be con- 
tinued, such as they are or were when the scions were taken from the 
trees, to the end of time. As to plants propagated by extension, ‘‘ par- 
taking in some degree of the same period of life as the parent,” we cannot 
admit the idea as at all probable. Vines, olives, poplars, and willows, 
have been propagated by extension for ages, and are still, as far as can 
be ascertained, as vigorous as they were in the time of Noah or Pliny.’” 


Again,— 


** In several of the counties of England, cider is largely manufactured 
from apples. This process consists in grinding down the pulp in a mill, 
collecting and afterwards fermenting the juice, when a brisk, pleasing, acid 
liquor is produced. 

‘“‘ The cider counties of England have always been considered as highly 
interesting. They lie something in the form of a horse-shoe round the 
Bristol channel; and the best are, Worcester and Hereford on the north 
of the channel, and Somerset and Devon on the south. In appearance, 
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they have a considerable advantage over those counties in which grain alone 
is cultivated. The blossoms cover an extensive district with a profusion 
of flowers in the spring, and the fruit is beautiful in autumn. Some of the 
orchards occupy a space of forty or fifty acres; and the trees being at con- 
siderable intervals, the land is also kept in tillage. A great deal of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the qualities of soil is required in the culture of 
apple and pear trees; and his skill in the adaptation of trees to their situa- 
tion principally determines the success of the manufacturer of cider and 
perry. The produce of the orchards is very fluctuating ; and the growers 
seldom expect an abundant crop more than once in three years. The quan- 
tity of apples required to make a hogshead of cider is from twenty-four to 
thirty bushels ; and in a good year an acre of orchard will produce some- 
where about six hundred bushels, or from twenty to twenty-five hogsheads. 
The cider harvest is in September. When the season is favourable, the 
heaps of apples collected at the presses are immense, consisting of hundreds 
of tons. If any of the vessels used in the manufacture of cider are of lead, 
the beverage is not wholesome. The price of a hogshead of cider generally 
varies from £2 to £5, according to the season and quality ; but cider of 
the finest growth has sometimes been sold as high as £20 the hogshead, 
direct from the press, a price equal to that of many of the fine wines of the 
Rhine or the Garonne.” 


The following, on gooseberries,—their deliciousness, and varie 
eties, will be found interesting :— 


“The Gooseberry (ribes grossularia). Some have derived the name 
gooseberry from gorseberry, or the resemblance of the bush to gorse ; 
others from the berry being used as a sauce to young geese. In Cheshire, 
and some of the neighbouring counties of England, it was called fea, or 
feverberry; in Norfolk this name is abbreviated to feabes, pronounced 
thapes ; carberry is another English name. In France it is called groseille ; 
in Scotland, sometimes grozet. It is a native of several parts of Europe, 
and abounds in the valleys in copse woods, where it produces a small green 
hairy berry of high flavour. In England, if not a native, it is now natural- 
ized in various places, and grows wild in old walls, ruins, and in woods. 
It is cultivated in Lancashire in greater perfection than in any other part 
of Britain; and next to Lancashire, the climate of the Lothians, and some 
of the northern counties of Scotland seem to suit this plant. In France it 
is neglected; in Italy and Spain it is scarcely known. It was early a 
favourite fruit, and still continues to be so, in all parts of Britain. In the 
time of Tusser, who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII., this fruit was 
cultivated. He says,— 


‘ The barbery, respis, and gooseberry too, 
Look now to be planted as other things do.’ 


“In the South of Europe it is small, tasteless, and neglected; and 
though it grows to a large size in the warmer parts of England, its flavour 
there is very inferior to that which it has in Scotland. Even in that coun- 
try, the flavour seems to increase with the cold; for if there be warmth 
enough for bringing gooseberries to maturity and ripening them, the far- 
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ther north they are grown the better. The market-gardeners about Edin- 
burgh pay much attention to the culture and kinds of their gooseberries ; 
but they are never equal in flavour to those which are grown at Dundee, 
Aberdeen, or Inverness. 

‘In England the Lancashire gooseberries are the finest in appearance, 
They are very large; but still their flavour is far inferior to that of the 
Scotch. Perhaps the inferiority of the English berries may be in great 
part owing to the large sorts that are cultivated,—the finest even in Scot- 
land, being those that are of a middle size. 

** Gooseberries are of various colours—white, yellow, green, and red; 
and of each colour there are many sorts. If, however, any particular sort 
be wished to be preserved, it must be done by cuttings, because the seeds 
of any one sort are apt to produce not only all the known sorts, but new 
ones. 

“‘The gooseberry plant, under favourable circumstances, will attain a 
considerable age, and grow to an immense size. At Duffield, near Derby, 
there was, in 1821, a bush ascertained to have been planted at least forty- 
six years, the branches of which extended twelve yards in circumference. 
At the garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, at Overton Hall, near Chester- 
field, there were, at the same time, two remarkable gooseberry plants, 
trained against a wall, measuring each upwards of fifty feet from one 
extremity to the other. 

‘The yellow gooseberries have in general a more rich and vinous flavour 
than the white; they are, on that account, the best for the dessert, and 
also for being fermented into wine. When the sort is choice, and well 
picked, so that none of the fruit is damaged, or over or under ripe, and 
when the wine is properly made, it often puzzles an unpractised taste to 
distinguish the wine of the best yellow gooseberries from Champaign. It 
has the flavour and colour, and it mantles like the best of the foreign 
wine. 

** Generally speaking, the green gooseberries are inferior to the yellow, 
and even to the white; many of them however run large, and are used for 
the sake of appearance. Large gooseberries in general, and large green 
ones in particular, are thick in the husk, and contain less pulp than those 
of a smaller size; while the flavour is in general rich in proportion to the 
thinness of the husk. Some of the larger grcens, especially those that are 
smooth, gourd-shaped, and of a brownish tinge, are almost tasteless, or 
even disagreeable. 

‘‘ The red gooseberries are very various in flavour, but are commonly 
more acid than the others. The same may be said of most other fruits; 
and it agrees with the well-known fact, that acids change the vegetable 
blues to red. In many fruits, and the gooseberry in particular, the amber 
colour is accompanied by the richest vinous flavour, while the white tends 
to insipidity. When the green is deep and pure, sweetness seems to be 
the leading characteristic, as in the Gascoigne gooseberry, the green-gage 
plum, and the small green summer pear, known in Scotland by the name 
of the ‘ Pinkey-green.” Among the red gooseberries there are, however, 
many exceptions. Some of the older and smaller red sorts (especially that 
known by the name of the ‘ Old Ironmonger’) are very sweet. It would 
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be unavailing to fix upon any particular kind of gooseberry as the best, as 
every year produces new varieties. In the fruit catalogue of the Horticul- 
tural Society there are nearly two hundred kinds enumerated, of which 
about a hundred and fifty are the large Lancashire gooseberries. 

‘‘The cultivation of gooseberries forms a pleasing occupation amongst 
the manufacturers of that part of the kingdom; and the custom has doubt- 
less a tendency to improve both the health and the morals of the people. 
Any pursuit which makes men acquainted with the peculiarities of vege- 
table economy, in however small a degree, has a beneficial effect upon the 
heart and understanding ; and it is certainly better for weavers and nailers 
to vie with each other in raising the largest gooseberries, than in those 
games of chance or cruel sports, to which the few leisure hours of the 
working classes are too often devoted.” 


How strangely does the Peach reciprocate kind offices with the 
Nectarine! It is quite an anomaly. 


“The Peach and Nectarine, (amygdalus Persica.) The peach, when 
srowing naturally, is rather under the middle size of trees, with spreading 
branches, of quick growth, and not long lived. The blossoms come out 
before the leaves are fully expanded; they are of a gay delicate colour, 
but with little odour. The fruit is round, with a furrow on one side, and 
with a delicate downy skin. Sickler considers Persia as the original coun- 
try of the peach, which in Media is esteemed unwholesome; but when 
planted in the alluvial soils of Egypt, becomes pulpy, delicious, and salu- 
brious. The peach also, according to Columella, when first brought from 
Persia into the Roman empire, possessed deleterious qualities, which 
Knight concludes to have been from those peaches being only swollen 
almonds, or imperfect peaches, and which are known to contain the 
prussic acid, a poisonous substance. The flesh of the almond is at this 
day considered as poisonous on some parts of the continent, The tree has 
been cultivated from time immemorial, in most parts of Asia. At what 
period it was introduced into Greece is uncertain. ‘The Romans seem to 
have brought it direct from Persia, during the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. It is first mentioned by Columella, and afterwards described by 
Pliny. The peach was introduced into England about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, where it is always cultivated against walls or under glass. 
The peach is more grateful to the palate than perhaps any other fruit raised 
in England, either naturally or by art, with the exception of the luscious, 
mellow-flavoured pine apple. It surpasses the grape in richness, and is 
more delicate than the melon. 

‘* Linnzeus divides the peach into two varieties, that with downy fruit, 
or the peach, commonly so called, and that with smooth fruit, as the nec- 
tarine. ‘There are various instances of both fruits growing on the same 
tree. Thus, trees raised from the stone or seed, have not only borne fruit 
having one part of the tree the downy coat of the peach, and on another 
the smooth coat of the nectarine, but they have exhibited varieties even 
closer than that, for single fruits have been produced with the coat of the 
peach on the one side, and that of the nectarine on the other. 


“The French consider them as identical, and arrange the peach into 
VoL. 1. (1841.) No. iy. 21 
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four divisions. 1. The free stone peaches, the flesh of whose fruit separates 
readily from the skin and the stone; 2. The free stone nectarines, or 
smooth peaches; 3. The cling-stone peaches, whose flesh is firm, and 
adheres both to the skin and the stone; 4. The cling-stone smooth peaches, 
The double blossomed peach is one of the most ornamental of spring flower- 
ing trees, It is about three weeks later of blossoming than the common 
peach. 

‘In the warmer parts of Asia the peach is very generally cultivated, 
and in many it grows abundantly without culture. 

‘**On some parts of the American continent also, the peach grows readily, 
and in great plenty. Captain Head, in his Rough Notes, mentions the 
beauty and productiveness of the peach trees which are scattered over the 
corn fields in the neighbourhood of Mendoza, on the east side of the 
Andes; and the same traveller notices dried peaches as an article of food in 
the mountainous parts, to which they must of course be carried from the 
plains. 

‘‘In many parts of the United States, peach trees grow in extensive 
plantations. They continue without culture; and the fruit is of little 
value, except in the distillation of peach brandy, and the fattening of hogs. 
The following account of the peach orchards in the United States, and of 
a variety of peach which the describer obtained from that country, was com- 
municated to the Horticultural Society in 1815, by Mr. John Braddick, of 
Thames Ditton :— 

‘Some years ago, when travelling through Maryland, Virginia, and the 
neighbouring provinces of the United States of America, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the mode in which the peach trees of those provinces 
were cultivated, which was invariably from the stone of the peach, the 
plant being never budded, but-always remaining ina state of nature. In the 
middle and southern provinces of the United States, it is no uncommon 
circumstance for a planter to possess a sufficient number of peach trees to 
produce him, after fermenting and distilling the pulp, from fifty to one 
hundred gallons of peach brandy; the manufacturing of this liquor, and 
the feeding of hogs, being the principal uses to which the peach is applied 
in those countries. A peach orchard usually contains a thousand or more 
standard trees. The tree being raised in the manner I have detailed, it is 
easy to conceive that the fruit growing on them must be an endless variety, 
scarcely two trees producing exactly alike; and although by far the greater 
number of trees, in any of these orchards, will always be found to produce 
fruit below mediocrity in point of flavour, yet a judicious observer will 
never fail, among so great a number, to pick out a few trees, the race of 
which may be considered worthy of preserving. 

‘‘The peach is said to have been first cultivated in England about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Gerard describes several varieties of 


peach as growing in his garden. Tusser mentions it among his list of 
fruits in 1557.”" 
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Art. X11.—Hints to Teachers in National Schools. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry Horpwoop. London: James Burns. 


Tuts work is a selection from various authors, principally of modern date, 
on the subject of education. It seems to be intended for the use of 
teachers in infant schools. The directions as to them are elaborate 
enough, and certainly leave nothing to be desired in the way of addition. 
Yet, even with regard to this class of scholars, the directions are vague 
and indefinite. ‘They may assist the teacher in directing him how to 
teach, but not what to teach, which is the more important ; for it does not 
signify much how that is taught, which, when learned, is of little or no 
value. 

The minds of the youngest children who are capable of any instruction 
at all possess the faculty of memory strongly, but that of reasoning very 
imperfectly. Hence they should be taught, when in that state, such 
matters or truths as properly belong to the memory only; which if they 
do not learn then, they would have to learn afterwards when they possess 
the reasoning faculty, and would be capable of instruction of a higher 
order, and would find this kind of learning by rote tedious and irksome. 

The next stage of youth commences when the reasoning faculty begins 
to exercise itself. Whatever instruction has not been acquired in the pre- 
ceding stage is to be completed now; and with it is to be inculcated that 
kind of learning which we may call scientific, to distinguish it from learn- 
ing by rote, or by art. Where rules are founded on reasoning, as in 
Arithmetic, the reasons should be given with, and as explanatory of, the 
rules; for if we give the rules without the reasons, we inculcate a theory 
without the learner’s participation (as a French author judiciously ob- 
serves*); we are still teaching by rote, and are educating youth as if they 
did not possess the reasoning faculty. 

It is a melancholy truth that this is the great and universal fault of our 
English system of mathematical education, as we have stated more at 
large in our review of Dr. Gregory’s Hints to Teachers in our number for 
July last. The work before us does nothing to remove this evil, but, on 
the contrary, tends to the perpetuation of it, by blinding the reader to its 
existence. The truth is, that the books used in all our schools, public and 
private, do not afford this information, but studiously withhold it. This 
important branch of instruction, therefore, depends on the explanation 
which the teachers may give by word of mouth, and the teachers, them- 
Selves, are in general ignorant of it. We select the following passage 
from our author, as one of the best in the whole work: ‘* The teacher 
should depend mainly for his success upon his powers of rendering the 
instruction he conveys attractive to his pupils; and he will chiefly be 
liable to failure in this respect when he deserts the natural method of 
imparting knowledge, and_neglects to assist this method with the lights of 
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constant and varied illustration. Such a method will enable the teacher 
to rule rather by love than by fear. He will not endeavour to coerce his 
pupil to remember a general truth which he does not understand ; but 
by presenting to him, in a plain and familiar manner, certain simple 
elements, from which the general truth springs, he will enable him to 
understand and to remember it, at the same moment, by a pleasurable 
exercise of the mind.” (Page 163.) This is, no doubt, a pleasing pic- 
ture, but it is of what ought to be, not of what is, the case. The real 
state of things is exactly the contrary. The certain simple elements are 
uncertain and unexplained; perhaps unknown to the teachers. What 
are we to expect from this system of education, when those who manage 
it are satisfied with it? They have to learn that it is defective and ineffi- 
cacious, before they will attempt to improve it. 

We cannot, therefore, say anything in favour of this work, or of those 
of which it is a compilation or abridgment, except on the score of good 
intentions ; but undoubtedly very misguided ; we wish we could add not 
injurious in their effect, as reconciling the public to a system of education 
which tends rather to stultify than to enlighten the scholars. 





Art. XIII.—A New Decimal System of Money, §c. By Decimus 
Masten, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Why, this will never do, Mr. Decimus Maslen! you can never overturn by 
any proposed theory, however perfect, compact, and simple it may appear, 
the established order, say, if you please, absurd prejudices, of a people. 
When you talk, for example, of remodelling the months of the year, so as 
to have ten instead of twelve months, with many other cut and dry 
improvements, we can only set you down as a well-meaning visionary, who 
has no right conception of life, of habits, or of the regular irregularity of 
men’s thoughts and ways. Whatever, therefore, may be the beauties, 
simplicities, and contemplated advantages of your proposed system of 
arithmetical calculations, and mercantile reckonings, we can only express 
the opinion that they are impracticable, and that the attempt never will or 
can be made to remodel them according to your views or recommendations. 
As well think of forming the Engiish and all languages upon some plea- 
sant and easily understood principles. But enough. 





Art. XIV.—The Calcutta Monthly Journal, §c. London: Ostell. 


Tuts ‘* Repository of Intelligence throughout the British Dominions in 
the East, forming an Epitome of the Indian Press,” presents strong 
claims upon the attention of our readers. ‘T'wo numbers are before us, 


and they realize the expectations which the title and description given 
have raised within us. 





